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MARMONT, DUC DE RAGUSE.* 


Tue first portion of this long-expected work has made its appearance, 
and justifies the anticipations formed of its value. The reminiscences 
of a man who has spent his youth on the battle-field, his middle age in 
the labyrinth of diplomacy, and profitably employs the last years of a 
long and well-spent life in meditating over all the chances and chan 
which he has experienced in his chequered career, are invaluable to the 
historian. An added charm in these volumes is the tinge of senility and 
propensity to garrulousness which testify to their innate veracity. If 
fault must be found, we may mention that there is more than a soupcon 
of Napoleonism, which, however, cannot be avoided in the present day 
by any author desiring success for his work. With these slight prefatory 
a Bas. we will no longer attempt to stay our readers’ curiosity, but proceed 
at once to the subject. 

ViessE pE Marmont was born at Chitillon-sur-Seine on the 20th of 
July, 1774. His family, which was originally from the Low Countries, 
had. been settled for more than three centuries in Burgundy, and had 
always been distinguished in military annals. His father retired from the 
army at an early age, and devoted his life to the education of his son, 
whom he intended for the law; but the hot blood of the youth recoiled 
from any other employment than that which his ancestors had chosen, and 
at last he gained his father’s permission to enter the army. The only 
regret our author has to make about his education, was that his father 
omitted to have him instructed in modern languages—a loss which he 
deeply lamented his life through. At the age of fifteen, Marmont re- 
saad his commission as sub-lieutenant in a militia regiment, his duties 
being confined to wearing the uniform. But his father would not allow 
the young officer to kick his heels about in idleness, or seek refuge in the 
ordinary resources of a garrison town. He sent him off very quickly to 
Dijon to finish his education, and get ready for the artillery examination, 
which he passed at the beginning of 1792. During his stay at Dijon he 
formed his first acquaintance with Bonaparte, who was quartered at 
Auxonne, and to this accidental circumstance may be ascribed Marmont’s 
aoe success. He also formed an intimate acquaintance with Foy and 

uroc. 

With the first outbreak of the revolutionary storm, Marmont was 
transferred to Chilons, where he was for a time in some danger of the 
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2 Marmont, Duc de Raguse. 

lantern. The remaining pupils went home, but Marmont, who tasted 
here the sweet intoxication of love for the first time, could not be induced 
to leave until his father came to fetch him away, and persuade him to join 
his regiment then quartered at Metz. But all thoughts of love were soon 
dissipated by the exciting drama of war. Marmont joined the army 
before Toulon, and was present through the whole siege, displayimg a 
great degree of energy under the eye of Napoleon, which eventually met 
with its reward. He was allowed to follow Bonaparte to the army of 
Italy, although his regiment was stationed in the Pyrenees; but the 
success of Bonaparte had aroused the jealousy of the representatives, and 
the fear entertained about the Corsicans led to his sudden removal from 
the army of Italy, and his appointment to the command of the artillery 
of the army of the West. Marmont ran the risk of desertion sooner than 
leave his friend, and together they decided on going to Paris and protest- 
ing. On the road they remained four days at Chatillon, and this delay 
was fatal. Napoleon’s name was erased from the artillery. In this position 
of affairs, Napoleon came across Bourrienne, who persuaded him to enter 
into speculations in which he soon lost the few assignats he had left. 
Marmont, feeling a disinclination for commerce, decided on rejoining the 
army, and was appointed to the artillery before Mayence. Napoleon ap- 
proved of this step, and uttered the prophetic words on parting: “ You 
are right to join the army: you have experience to gain, promotion to 
deserve, and your military fortune to make. I am momentarily arrested 
in my career, but I trust the obstacles will not endure long. More 
favourable circumstances must intervene before I reappear on the scene 
in a proper manner. We shall meet again hereafter: so, increase your 
knowledge, and it will be of advantage to the future career of both.” The 
success of the operations was not very brilliant, and the army was in a 
most deplorable state : 


The assignats being no longer current, each officer, from the sub-lieutenant to 
the general officer, was allowed eight francs a month in money, or just five sous a 
day. Youth has great energy and power to endure misery and suffering, and | 
cannot call to mind that this state of things cost me half an hour’s regret; but 
as I had lost the whole of my kit, and had not a fart hing, I was obliged to ask 
for some clothes out of store, and, with an order which I was obliged to get 
Pichegru, the general-in-chief, to countersign, I received two soldier’s shirts and 
a pair of boots. It was the only time I ever spoke to this general, whose life 
has been branded by so many infamous actions. 


At this period Napoleon was offered an appointment to proceed to 
Turkey to imstruct the troops and reform the artillery. He accepted the 
offer gladly, and Marmont was among those whom he proposed to ac- 
company him. Fortunately for him he had not a farthing to start with, 
and the public treasury was suffering equally from impecuniosity. While 
waiting for an improvement in financial matters, time slipped away, and 
the 13th Vendémiaire arrived on which Napoleon could display himself 
in his new colours. On being appointed general-in-chief of the army of 
the interior, he remembered Marmont, and appointed him his aide-de- 
camp, so he was obliged to return to Paris. The account he gives of 
society at that epoch fully bears out what has been already made known : 


A circumstance which history will consecrate, and in which we find the image 
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Marmont, Duc de Raguse. 3 


of the manners of the day, is the ball known by the name of /e Bal des Victimes. 
No one was in a position to give parties or balls, still it was necessary that 
amusements should be recalled, and so they hit on the strange notion of getting 
up subscription balls, at which only those persons could be present who had lost 
relations on the scaffold, so that im order to make merry iol enjoy the privilege 
of dancing, they had to produce the death certificate of father, mother, sister, or 
brother. We cannot understand now how the mind and heart could have fallen 
into such a state of aberration, and I do not know whether this spectacle, re- 
garded from a moral point of view, is not more fearful than the measures them- 
selves: the latter were terrible, the result of unbridled passions, of the intoxica- 
tion and fury of the populace; but in the other case they are persons belonging 
. the upper classes, people of gentle manners, who sport with the reminiscences 
of crime. 


The winter passed pleasantly enough at Paris, what with soirées at the 
Luxembourg and dinners at Madame Tallien’s Chaumiére, the name she 
had given to a thatched house she lived in at the corner of the Allée des 
Veuves. Still they were anxious for war again, and were soon satisfied. 
General Scherer was continually sending dismal accounts of the state of 
the army in Italy, and Bonaparte was employed by the Directory to 
refute his arguments. At length Scherer declared that the person who 
found fault had better come and carry on the campaign. Bonaparte 
took him at his word, and, after marrying Josephine, with whom he had 
fallen madly in love, although our author cannot give the reason why, for 
she was passée, and five years the elder, Bonaparte started for Italy. 
Among those who accompanied him was Murat : 


There was an officer of the 21st regiment of Chasseurs, stationed at Vin- 
cennes, to whom Junot and myself were much attached. It was Murat. Pro- 
moted provisionally to the rank of chef de brigade in the affair of Vendé- 
miaire, bie appointment had not been confirmed; and though wearmg the dis- 
tinctive wt of his step, he only performed the duties of major in his regiment. 
Junot had also been appointed major in the same way ; so both wore distinctions 
to which they had no right. Murat heard of Bonaparte’s departure for Italy, 
and expressed a desire to join us. Ido not know whether men were better im 
those on than now, but this desire did not offend us, and we paved the way for 
him with our general. Murat presented himself to Bonaparte with that confi- 
dence peculiar to the Gascon alone, and said to him, “ Mon général, you have no 
aide-de-camp colonel. You require one, and [ offer myself to accompany you in 
that rank.” Murat’s appearance pleased Bonaparte: we spoke well of him, and 
he accepted his offer. 

At the time of Bonaparte joining the army of Italy it was composed of 
four divisions, commanded by Generals Masséna, Augereau, Serrurier, 
and La Harpe, all of whom our author contrives to damn with faint 
praise, that he may add to the glorification of his own bright particular 
star. We must confess that this is the first time we have ever found 
anybody speak out so plainly on the subject of the French marshals. Our 
impression has hitherto been that the reason why Napoleon was so suc- 
cessful in his campaigns was, that he infused his generals with that de- 
gree of confidence he felt himself, and had a species of prescience when 
he came across any man likely to be of use to him. To believe the Duc 
de Raguse, the great difficulty Napoleon had to contend with was re- 
pairing the faults committed by his subordinates ; we only trust Marmont 
was never guilty of any mistake himself. To justify these remarks, we 
cannot do better than quote Marmont’s account of Masséna: 
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4 Marmont, Duc de Raguse. 


Masséna was thirty-eight years of age; he had been a soldier in the Royal 
Italian regiment, and after serving fourteen years, without reaching the rank of 
non-commissioned adjutant, he left the army, and married at Antibes. The for- 
mation of the volunteer battalions aroused his warlike instincts. He was first 
adjutant-major in the third battalion of the Var, and, having distinguished him- 
self in the army of Italy, he obtained rapid promotion, was made general of 
brigade in 1793, and general of division in 1794. He fought with glory before 
Toulon, in the right attack, and had played an important part through the whole 
campaign. His iron body encased a soul of fire, his glance was piercing, his 
activity extreme; no one was ever braver than he. He paid little attention to 
the maintenance of order among his troops, or providing for their wants; but, 
as soon as the battle had commenced, they became excellent, and through the 
advantages derived from his corps in action he quickly retrieved the faults he 
might have committed previously. His education was limited, but he had a 
good deal of natural sense, and a profound knowledge of the human heart, with 
an extreme degree of impassibility in danger, and was very trustworthy. He 
possessed all the qualities of a good companion, and he very rarely spoke ill of 
others. He loved money extremely; he was very greedy and avaricious, and 
obtained this reputation long before he became rich, because his avidity pre- 
vented him awaiting important and favourable circumstances, and thus he com- 
promised his name in a multitude of petty matters, by raising small contribu- 
tions. He loved women ardently, and his jealousy resembled that of the Italians 
of the fourteenth century. He enjoyed a great reputation among the troops, 
and it had been justly gained; he was on good terms with General Bonaparte, 
to whose capacity he rendered justice ; but was far from believing him his equal 
as a soldier. The appointment of the latter must have been very painful to 
him, but he made no display of it openly, although he considered his obedience 
as very meritorious. Masséna has enjoyed a career well employed, in a manner 
natural, honourable, and glorious, ni made himself a great name. He did not 
= the necessary elements to make a commander-in-chief of the first class, 
yut there never was a man superior to him in executing, on the largest scale, 
any operations of which he received the impulse. His mind could not embrace 
the future, and he could not foresee and prepare; but no one moved his troops 
with more talent, boldness, and courage on a ¢errain whose dimensions he 
could overlook. Such was Masséna. 


To follow Napoleon through the brilliant campaign in Italy would be 
only waste of space—every British child knows or should know it by 
heart ; but we come across suggestive passages now and then which give 
this book its peculiar value: thus, for instance, on the day when the 
French entered Milan, and just as Bonaparte was retiring to bed, he 
spoke much as follows to Marmont :* 


“Well, Marmont, what do you think they will say about us in Paris? Will they 
be satisfied?” On my reply that their admiration for him and our success must 
be at its height, he added, “‘ They have seen nothing as yet, and the future re- 
serves for us successes far superior to those we have already gained. Fortune 
has not smiled to-day on me that I should spurn her favours: she is a woman, 
and the more she does for me the more I shall demand. In a few days we shall 
be on the Adige, and the whole of Italy will be subjugated. Perhaps then, if 
they only proportion the means at my command to the extent of my plans, we 
shall probably soon start to go further. During our time, no one has had a mag- 





* This expression is very Livian. Of course it is impossible for our author to 
attempt to remember the ipsissima verba of Bonaparte, and we like his modesty as 
a further recommendation of his veracity. It must have been a strong tempta- 
tion for a Frenchman in such a case, jurare in verba magistri. 
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nificent conception ; it is for me to give the example.” Can we not see in these 
words the germ of future development ? 


While the French were occupying Milan, an insurrection broke out 
near Pavia, which menaced serious consequences. Bonaparte set out im- 
mediately with 2000 men and six guns to quell it. The first attack sufficed, 
and the town of Pavia was given up to plunder. The house of the town 
clerk being threatened, the unfortunate man thought to save his life by 
throwing his money out of window. Bonaparte, seeing his danger, 
ordered Marmont to go and take the money in his possession. At that 
period soldiers entertained great scruples of delicacy, so our author says, 
and in his fear of being accused of turning the adventure to his own profit, 
he counted the money he took in the presence of several officers, and 
handed it over, untouched, to the military chest. A short time after- 
wards, Bonaparte mildly reproached him for not appropriating the money, 
which he had ordered him to take for his own use. A few pages on, our 
readers will find a similar instance, which makes us only wish that all 
Bonaparte’s marshals had been so scrupulous as Marmont. 

While staying for the night at Valleggio, in the Venetian territory, 
Napoleon had a very narrow escape from being captured—that is to say, 
if there had been any enemy to take him. There was a sudden but false 
alerte, and the pin Bryce Aer bolted out on foot, found a dragoon run- 
ning away, took his horse, and set off full speed for the rear. From this 
time he always had a strong escort with him; he formed the corps of 
Guides, who accompanied him everywhere, and were the nucleus of the 
regiment of Chasseurs of the Imperial Guard. Fortunately, this anecdote 
was not known at Paris, or it would have furnished a glorious theme for 
General Matthieu Dumas, who was waging a paper war against Napoleon 
for his inactivity ; in the midst of the burly and brattle, Marmont was 
called upon to write a refutation which, as he modestly says, had some 
success in its day, and General Bonaparte was very satisfied with it. It 
is a pleasant feature to find, too, in a general’s character, that Napoleon 
was incessantly thinking of his wife. He had begged her to join him, and 

her repeated delays painfully tormented him with a combined feeling of 
jealousy and superstition. Thus, one morning at Tartona, the glass of 
her picture, which he always wore, accidentally broke; he turned fright- 
fully pale, and the impression which it made upon him was painful in the 
extreme. ‘ Marmont,” he remarked, “ my wife is very ill, or unfaithful.” 
At last she arrived, however, accompanied by Junot and Murat. Marmont 
was sent to meet her, and witnessed the attentions paid her at Turin by the 
court. The Sardinian monarch has always been wise in his generation. 
About this time, too, the Directory had the insane idea of sending Keller- 
man to share the command with Bonaparte, but the latter soon put a wet to 
it by offering his resignation. Soon after Marmont performed an exploit, 
which can only be justifiable on the argument that all is fair in war : 


General Bonaparte wrote from Modena to the commandant (of Urbino) to 
come and speak to him, and this worthy man, although informed that we were 
at war with his sovereign, accepted without hesitation; he even left without 
giving any instructions to his tel General Bonaparte ordered me to set 
out at the head of all the troops, with a weak detachment of fifteen dragoons ; 
another and stronger detachment followed a short distance in the rear. I was 
instructed to go quietly along, as if mine was a detachment looking out for 
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6 Marmont, Duc de Raguse. 


uarters ; and if I saw the cate of the fort open, I was to rush in and cut down 
the guard. I should then be reinforced by the troops in my rear, Arriving at 
the spot where the road runs under the covered way, I found the officers of the 
garrison assembled outside the palisades, anxious for the fate of their com- 
mandant. They asked me for some information about him; I answered that he 
was a hundred yards behind me, and they could go and meet him. This answer 
led them a little further away. A few minutes after, having seen the gate was 
open, I went up at full gallop, not giving the guard time to put down the bar. 
In a moment the whole regiment of dragoons had entered the fort. The soldiers 
took refuge in their barracks, only to leave them as prisoners. There were 
more than eighty pieces of cannon, all loaded, mounted on the ramparts. The 
fort thus fell into our hands ; the artillery was immediately carried to the army 
before Mantua, and served in the siege of that place. 

Marmont speaks always in the highest terms of praise about Napoleon’s 
magnanimity, and quotes many instances ; among others, one in which he 
remonstrated very strougly against his being passed over on the flags 
being sent to Paris after the battle of the Mincio, when he fully antici- 
pated the trip and his consequent step. The only revenge which Bona- 
yarte took was to send him cruising for a week on the Lago di Garda to 
cool his hot blood, and amply repaid him by sending him to Paris after 
the battle of St. George, with two-and-twenty flags captured from the 
enemy, and the announcement of 15,000 prisoners being ready to send 
home. Granted that Napoleon was magnanimous to those who, to 
use a vulgar phrase, had the length of his foot, these instances do not 
compensate for the littlenesses of which he was at times guilty—such as 
the murder of the bookseller Palm. However, we must not forget the 
greatness of the man, and can only regret that he partook the nature of 
mankind, in being fallible, like the rest of us poor mortals. 

Another point on which Marmont throws a curious light is the cele- 
brated adventure of the bridge of Arcola, which has been the subject of 
painters, poets, and romancists. The following appear, from our author, 
to be the real facts. The country in the vicinity of the Adige was inter- 
sected by dykes, along one of which Augereau’s division marched : it was 
thrown into confusion by the enemy’s fire, and Augereau, to re-form the 
ranks, took a flag and marched several paces along the dyke, but was not 


followed : 


Such is the history of the flag, about which so much has been written, and 
with which it is supposed he crossed the bridge of Arcola, while repulsing the 
enemy ; it is only lied to a simple demonstration, without any result; and 
that 1s the way history is written! General Bonaparte, informed of this check, 
roceeded to this division with his staff, and tried to renew the attack by placing 
uimself at the head of the column to encourage it. He seized a flag, and, on 
this occasion, the column rushed after him: on arriving at about two hundred 
paces from the bridge, we should probably have cleared it, in spite of the mur- 
derous fire of the enemy, had not an infantry officer seized the general-in-chief 
round the waist, saying: “ Mon général, you will be killed, and in that case we 
shall be all lost; you shall not go further—this is not your place!” I was in 
advance of General Bonaparte ; I turned to see if I was followed, when I per- 
ceived General Bonaparte in the arms of this office., and fancied he was 
wounded ; in a moment, a group surrounded him. When the head of a column 
is so near the enemy, and does not move on, it soon falls back; thus it retro- 
graded, went over the other side of the dyke to protect itself from the enemy’s 
fire, and broke in disorder. This disorder was so great, that General Bonaparte 
was hurled over the dyke, and fell into a ditch full of water. Louis Bonaparte 
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and myself drew the General from this dangerous position; he procured a horse 
from an aide-de-camp of General Dammartin, and returned to Ronco to change 
his clothes. Such is the history of the other flag, which the engravings have 
represented as carried by Bonaparte on the bridge of Arcola. This was the only 
occasion during the campaign in Italy that I saw the general-in-chief exposed 
to real and great personal danger. 


After the close of the campaign and the signature of the negotiation, 
Bonaparte had time to think of his family affairs; the most important 
point being the marriage of his sister Pauline. He offered her to Mar- 
mont, but he had the good fortune to decline the dangerous lure. She 
was, however, at that period, enough to tempt an anchorite. Only 
sixteen years of age, she gave promise of what she would be. But Mar- 
mont was deaf to the voice of the charmer, and, as he naively writes, 
“‘ Now, after the dénowement of the great drama, it is probable that I 
have more reason to congratulate myself than repent at the result.” 

The character which Marmont gives of Napoleon at the period of his 
commanding the army of Italy is so striking, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it: 

From the moment when Bonaparte placed himself at the head of the army, 
he had in his person an authority which overawed everybody; although he 
wanted a certain natural dignity, and was rather awkward in his carriage and 
mevements, there was something masterly in his attitude, his glance, his way of 
speaking, which everybody felt and was disposed to obey. In public, he 
neglected nothing to keep up this feeling and augment it; but at home, with his 
staff, he displayed great ease, and a degree of bonxhomie verging on gentle fami- 
liarity. He loved to jest, and yet his dons mots had no bitter twang with 
them; they were sparkling, and in good taste; he frequently took part in our 
sports, and his example more than once seduced the grave Austrian plenipoten- 
tiaries to jo us. His labours were easy to him, his hours were not regulated, 
and he was always accessible in his periods of relaxation. But when he had 
retired to his cabinet no one was allowed to enter, except the interests of the 
service demanded it. When he was engaged with the movement of his troops, 
and giving orders to Berthier, the chief of his staff, or when he received impor- 
tant despatches, which might demand careful examination and discussions, he 
only kept near him those who were to take part in them, and sent away every 
one else, whatever his rank might be. It has been said that he slept little, but 
this is perfectly incorrect ; on the contrary, he slept a great deal, and he re- 
quired it, as is the case with all persons at all nervous, and whose mind is active. 
I have frequently known him spend from ten to eleven hours in his bed. But 
if watchfulness was necessary, he knew how to bear it and indemnify himself 
afterwards, or even take beforehand the repose wanted to endure fore-expected 
fatigue; and finally, he had the precious faculty of being able to sleep at will. 
Once disembarrassed from duties and business, he liked to indulge in conversa- 
tion, certain to excel in it; no one has ever displayed a greater charm, or so 
easily shown such richness and abundance of ideas. He preferred choosing his 
subjects among moral and political topics rather than the sciences, in which his 
omieden. whatever may have been said to the contrary, was very defective. 
He loved violent exercise, was fond of riding, and, though a bad rider, went at 
full speed; lastly, at this happy period, so long past, he possessed an unmistak- 
able charm. Such was Bonaparte in the memorable Italian campaign. 


This description of Marmont’s possible brother-in-law reads very dif- 
ferently from what writers of the day have indulged us with, or caricaturists 
have painted in the most exaggerated colours. The character of Napo- 
leon is becoming gradually brighter as it is handed over more and more 
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to the historiographer, and passion no longer influences us, when we 
speculate on the conduct of that wonderful man. Till very recently we 
have been too apt to concentrate our attention on the spots disfiguring 
the disc, without remembering the brightness diffused by the yy 
which render those macule the more distinct; but astronomers will tell 
us that this is not the restricted method in which they judge of the effects 
of our greatest luminary. 

All this while the war with England was going on, and General Bona- 
= was appointed commander-in-chief of the army of England. In 
1is desire to have precise details on the defensive strength of England, 
he hit upon a strange idea. A M. Gallois was about proceeding to Eng- 
land on some matter referring to an exchange of prisoners. Just before 
starting he paid a visit to Bonaparte in the Rue de la Victoire, where 
the following scene occurred : 


General Bonaparte called me, and I found myself in the presence of Talleyrand 
and Gallois. The general said to me: “Marmont, M. Gallois is sity Pol 
England on a mission for the exchange of prisoners; you will accompany him ; 
you will leave your uniform here, | yass as his secretary, and procure such 
and such informations, details,’ &c. Then he gave me my instructions. I 
listened without interrupting him; but when he had finished, I said to him: 
‘Mon général, I assure you I shall not go.” “ What, you will not go?” he 
said. “No,” I continued. “ You give me this service as a spy, and it is neither 
in my duty, nor to my taste. M. Gallois occupies a mission of recognised 
espionage, but mine would be beyond the allowed limits. My departure with 
him would be known by all Paris, and they would soon be informed in England 
that this pretended secretary is one of the chief officers of your staff, your con- 
fidential aide-de-camp. Having placed myself out of the law of nations, I 
should be arrested, hung, or sent back ignominiously. My life, as a soldier, 
belongs to you, but I must lose it as a soldier. Send me with a score of 
hussars to attack a strong fort, though certain to fail, I would go without a 
murmur, because it is my profession; but the circumstances are different in this 
case.” He was startled at my reply, and sent me away with the words, “I 
shall find other officers more zealous and docile.” 


For some time after, Bonaparte was cool to Marmont for his plain 
speaking, but at length it wore off. About this time, too, Marmont com- 
mitted what he evidently regards as the one great misfortune of his life : 
he married Mademoiselle Peregaux, a banker’s daughter. The reason of 
his unhappiness can only be guessed at from his apophthegms, among them 
being that, at twenty-four years of age, a man’s passions are too impetuous, 
while a prolonged separation, giving a young wife a taste for independence, 
causes to feel a husband’s yoke insupportable on his return, while, 
during his absence, she is quite at the mercy of those who try to seduce 
her. We fancy that Marmont has many times regretted his escape out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. 

The war with Egypt was determined on, and Marmont accompanied 
Napoleon. £n route, the French thought it advisable to take Malta, 
although Marmont denies that the island was given up by treachery. Still 
there must have been some laxity somewhere, or else Napoleon would 
never have made use of the sarcastic remark, that it was fortunate they 
had some one inside to open the gates for them, or else he did not know 
how they should have got in. The expedition fortunately escaped Nelson’s 
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fleet, and landed at Alexandria, and, from the same reasons we have before 
mentioned, we will not delay with the events of the campaign, but merely 
select an illustrative anecdote here and there. Thus, for instance, after 
the battle of the Pyramids, a great number of Mamluks were drowned, 
and the soldiers, aware of the custom among them of carrying all their 
0 tote about their person, were quite in despair at the hos they had 
suffered. A Gascon soldier of the 32nd, however, contrived an expedient. 
He bent his bayonet into a hook, and, fastening it to a rope, dragged the 
river. His example was speedily followed, and the reward was ample ; 
ys many soldiers deposited more than 30,000 francs in the regimental 
chest. 

The marshal makes a lame attempt to justify Bonaparte for poisoning 
the sick men on the retreat, and the massacre of the prisoners taken at 
Jaffa, but his arguments do not convince us. There is no doubt that they 
were barbarous measures, and left a deep stain on Napoleon’s character. 
The argument of reciprocity may be very good in war, but supposing that 
our generals had taken advantage of the brutality of the Russian major, 
who, after the battle of Inkerman, killed the wounded on the field, a just 
cry of execration would have been raised through the whole of Europe. 
We are glad, however, to find that the marshal does not attempt to deny 
the black business, as many French writers have done; and though we 
must still deplore it, we may be allowed to ascribe it to error of judg- 
ment. 

For a long while Bonaparte had received no news from Europe, and it 
was only by flattering the vanity of General Sidney Smith that he suc- 
ceeded in procuring a file of papers. The news he found in them decided 
him on his immediate return. But Marmont must share his fortune, 
whether good or evil. He sent for him, and said: 


“Marmont, I have decided on returning to France, and I intend to take you 
with me. The state of things in Europe forces me to form this great decision. 
Misfortunes are oppressing our armies, and God knows how far the enemy may 
have penetrated. !taly is lost, and the reward of so many efforts, of so much blood- 
shed, is escaping us. What can be expected from incapables placed at the head 
of affairs? All is ignorance, stupidity, or corruption with them. It was I alone 
who supported this burden, and through continual successes gave consistency to 
the government, which, without me, could never have been established. In my 
absence all must necessarily collapse. But we must not wait till the destruction 
becomes complete: the misfortune would be irremediable. The passage to 
France will be dangerous and hazardous ; but it is less so than our voyage here, 
and that fortune which has sustained me till now will not abandon me at this 
moment. Besides, a man must know how to run a risk at the right moment. He 
who never ventures, never gains. I will entrust the army to capable hands. | 
leave it in a good condition, and after a victory which rs Satin to an indefinite 
period the moment when fresh enterprises will be formed against it. The destruc- 
tion of the Turkish army and my return will be heard of at the same moment in 
France. My presence, by exalting their minds, will restore to the army that 
confidence which it wants, and to good citizens the hope of a better future. There 
will be a change of opinion greatly to the profit of France. We must try to get 
home, and we shall succeed.” 


We all know the miraculous escape which Bonaparte experienced, and 


his return to France fully justified his expectations. He found it neces- 
sary to overthrow the Constituent Assembly, and the 18th Brumaire con- 
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. solidated his power. Marmont throws no new light on this affair, except 


as to his personal share, which was what might be expected from a young 
and ardent partisan, who blindly followed the camel of his chief. No 
scruples embarrassed him as to the future fate of his country ; what Na- 
poleon said was law with him, and he was the blind instrument whom the 
Dictator required for the furtherance of his plans. Not that we blame 
Napoleon for a moment that he took such measures; the Cromwell of 
his age was quite justified in employing his purge, and it has been a 
blessing for France that he liberated her from the tyranny of the many 
if only to substitute the tyranny of the one. That the nation regarded 
the affair in this light is evidenced by the fact that the five per cents., 
which had been down at seven, rose in a few days to thirty franes. After 
Napoleon had purified the state from some portion of its faults, it was 
found necessary to borrow money, that the state machine might be kept 
rolling. Marmont was selected to go to Holland and effect a loan, 
but he failed through the modesty of his request. He only asked 
for 500,000, and was weak enough to offer security. Of course the 
Dutchmen spurned such a proposal, and they even turned up their snub 
noses at the diamond, ‘ Le Regent,” which the commissioner offered to 
pledge as collateral security. Had it been a sanspareil tulip, perhaps he 
might have met with a better fate. But, suppose Napoleon were to re- 
visit the glimpses of the moon, he would hardly recognise the country he 
once lorded over. Pereires and Mirés are now the lords of the ascendant, 
and leud money to impoverished states, and take pledges not half so valu- 
able as the Pitt diamond for security. 

Again, the war in Italy broke out, and Marmont was placed at the 
head of the artillery. The passage of the St. Bernard was effected by 
taking the guns off their limbers and encasing them in hollow willow- 
trees, by means of which they were dragged over the mountains. ‘The 
limbers were taken to pieces and transpor rted on the backs of horses. But 
when all this had been effected, a little mountain fort called Bard ap- 
peared to afford insurmountable obstacles to the progress of the army. 
But even this Marmont’s genius was enabled to overcome : 

Lannes had gone to meet the enemy. Cannon and ammunition were abso- 
lutely necessary for him, and must be provided. I formed the boldest and most 
audacious design, (! !) and J immediately put it in execution, with the permission 
of the First Consul ; I attempted to pass the artillery along the main road by night 
in spite of the proximity of the fort. I commenced my experiments with six 
guns and six limbers, by taking the following precautions : I covered the wheels, 
chains, and all the ringing parts of the carriage with twisted hay, spread along 
the road dung and all ‘the mattresses to be found in the vill: age, and substituted 
fifty men for the horses, for these might have been heard ; a horse if killed would 
have stopped the whole expedition, while men made no noise, and if killed or 
wounded, as they were not atiached to the carriage, they would not stop the 
progress. 

This plan was eminently successful ; the six guns were safely carried 
through, and the experiment was tried again. The average loss, after 
the garrison detected the plan, was five to six to each gun-carriage, but 
that was nothing compared with the possible glory. However, the fort 
was taken soon after, and the army proceeded into Italy to fight the cele- 
brated battle of Marengo, on which the marshal throws a new light, 


while calmly attributing the entire success to himself : 
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The contained between the Bormida, the Fontana Nuova, and Marengo 
formed the battle-field. Victor, with his two divisions and Kellerman’s cavalry, was 
entrusted with the defence of the first part, beyond and including the village of 
Marengo ; the farm known by the name of Stortigliano, between the Bormida and 
the stream, was a solid point of this line. Lannes, with the divisions Mounier and 
Watrin, and General Champeaux’s cavalry, had to defend the second part, or 
the stream of Marengo ; thus our line was in a square, and formed brent a 
right angle at its centre, the village of Marengo. A brigade of Mounier’s divi- 
sion, commanded by General Carra St. Cyr, was ordered to occupy and defend 
the village of Castel Cerriolo, at our extreme right ; it was supported by General 
Champeaux’s cavalry. General Revaud’s cavalry brigade, encamped at Salo, 
appeared to have been forgotten, and received no orders during the whole 
morning. 

The enemy attacked simultaneously Marengo, and all the space enclosed be- 
tween the village and the Bormida, as well as the farm of Stortigliano ; but it 
took place slowly and calmly. A single vigorous stroke would have decided the 

uestion and ensured the fate of the day. Victor resisted for a long time, and 
Jang several hours repulsed all their attacks. Lannes came up; the enemy 
tried to turn his right flank by crossing the ditch lower down. Castel Cerriolo 
having been taken, Lannes, to cover his right, was obliged to bring up his re- 
serves ; he retook the village, but soon lost it again. 

The stream in front of the French army had been a great obstacle to the de- 
ployment of the enemy. No preparations had been made for crossing it, and 
they were for a long time confined in the narrow limits whence they could not 
emerge, but at last they succeeded. On the other side, they carried the farm of 
Stortigliano, turned our left flank, and this part of the French army was in ex- 
treme disorder. Our troops then gave up the defences of the French, fell back 
on Marengo, and finding ee es menaced on both flanks, evacuated the 
village, and commenced their retreat, which was effected slowly and in good 
order; they fell back in the direction of San Juliano, marching parallel to the 
main road. This murderous conflict had reduced the battalions to one-fourth 
their strength. The artillery had met with a marvellous success; but over- 
powered by the weight of the enemy’s fire, nearly all our guns had been dis- 
mounted, and only five were left in a serviceable condition. 

The 72nd half brigade of Mounier’s division behaved admirably at the period 
of this retreat; formed in squares on the level plain, and charged by a heavy 
body of cavalry, by which it was entirely surrounded, it displayed no sign of 
fear; the two first ranks fired to the front, while the third wheeled round and 
fired in the rear; and the enemy’s cavalry retired without having broken the 
line. 

It was near on five o’clock, and Boudet’s division, on which our safety and our 
hopes depended, had not arrived. At last it came up. General Desaix preceeded 
it by a few moments, and went to the First Consul. He found the affair in this 
awkward state, and did not appear disposed to forebode success. A sort of 
mounted council of war was eld, at which I was present; he said to the 
First Consul, “ We want a good battery to startle the enemy, before attempting 
a fresh charge; without this, it will not succeed; that is the way battles are 
lost. We want a good round of artillery.” 

I told him | was about to establish a battery with the five uninjured guns; by 
joiming to these five guns from the Scrivia, which had just come up, and the 
eight pieces of his division, I should have a battery of eighteen guns. “ Very 
good,” Desaix said to me, “my dear Marmont, guns, guns* and put them 
to the best possible use.” The eighteen guns were soon placed in position. 
They occupied the half of the nght front of the army, so much was that front 
reduced. The guns on the left went to the right of the San Juliano road. A 
lively and sudden fire caused the enemy to hesitate and then stop. During this 
time the Boudet division formed, partly in columns of attack in division, and 
partly deployed. When the moment had arrived, the First Consul galloped 
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along the lines, and electrified them by his presence and a few words; after 
twenty minutes’ brisk firing, the army ome to advance. | battery was 
soon outstripped, and I gave orders to follow the movement. I commanded 
my men to wheel round and follow, but had great difficulty in effecting it, for the 

ers still continued to fire between the gaps in our small battalions. At 
ength the ower movement had been carried out by the divisions, and I had 
reached the left of the position, where there were three guns, two eight-pounders 
and a howitzer, served by the ers of the Consul’s Guard ; by means of threats 
I set them in motion, and the horses were attached to the prolong to wheel 
about, when suddenly I saw the 30th half-brigade before me in utter disorder. I 
immediately put my three guns in position and loaded them with canister ; but 
I waited before I fired. perceived, about fifty paces from the 30th, in the 
midst of a dense smoke and dust, a column in order ; at first I thought it 
French, but I soon saw it was the head of a heavy column of Austrian grena- 
diers. We had the time to fire at them four rounds of canister from our three 

, and immediately after, Kellerman, with 400 sabres—the relic of his 
lesteadion t my battery, and made a vigorous ch on the left flank of 
the enemy’s column, which laid down its arms. Had the charge been made three 
minutes later, our guns would have been taken or withdrawn. Had it not been 
for my firing, the enemy would probably have been prepared for the cavalry 


charge. 


So Marmont won the battle of Marengo. I thas generally been sup- 
posed that Desaix was the hero of the day; but we were mistaken. We 
must even resign those beautiful words which Desaix is popularly sup- 

ed to have uttered on receiving his death-blow, for he was shot 
through the heart, and fell without saying a word. We are afraid that 
the same disillusion may be true about many generals who have died 
with heroic sentiments on their lips. 

The marshal has a very happy talent of sketching a man’s character 
in one short, pregnant sentence. What can be better, for instance, than 
this anecdote of Savary, who had been in a measure adopted by Desaix, 
and owed him everything? On the day of the battle he had asked 
Marmont where he could find Kellerman, and the next day he said, 
“It took place while I was talking to you. When I returned and 
found him dead, you can imagine what my feelings must have been ; and 
I said to myself immediately, ‘ Whatever will become of me ?”” 

Marmont was sent home after the battle to deliver over the captured 
flags, but soon returned to the army of Italy, which was now placed 
under the command of General Brune, whom Marmont describes as 
utterly incapable. He had been originally a printer, formed the Cor- 
deliers Club, and so became intimate with Danton. Through this he 
was appointed general of a revolutionary army. On returning to Paris 
he was waite the business of the 13th Vendémiaire, and formed 
an acquaintance with Bonaparte, who took a great fancy to him, for no 
other reason, probably, than the effect always pot An | on him by tall 
persons. After serving some time in Holland, he was selected to take 
Masséna’s place at the head of the army of Italy. An unsatisfactory 
campaign terminated with an armistice, and the destruction of several 
strong places in Italy and the fortifications of Alexandria as the key of 
the country. 

Davoust commanded the cavalry of the army of Italy, and Marmont 
thus had opportunity of forming an opinion of his character, which is, 
as usual, unfavourable. 
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Davoust constituted himself the spy of the emperor, and made daily reports 
to him. He took advantage of private conversations to denounce his friends, 
and many a ruined man was ignorant for a long time of the cause of his disgrace. 
Davoust had some degree of probity ; but the emperor, by his gifts, so su d 
the limits of his possible wants, that he would have been most culpable had he 
enriched himself by illicit means. His income reached the enormous sum of 
1,500,000 francs. Fond of discipline, and providing carefully for the wants of his 
troops, he was just, but harsh to his officers, and was not loved bythem. He did 
not want for courage ; and while possessing but slight abilities and education, he 
displayed immense perseverance, great zeal, and feared neither suffering nor 
fatigue. Of a ferocious character, on the slightest pretext and without any 
ceremony, he hung up the inbabitants of conquered countries. I saw, in the 
environs of Vienna and Presbourg, the roads and trees furnished with his 
victims. 

We will throw in one more anecdote for the due appreciation of 
Davoust’s character : 

In his expressions he would give the most exaggerated notions of his devotion 
to the emperor. Thus, in a conversation I had with him at Vienna, in 1809, we 
were talking on this subject, when Davoust declared his devotion was superior to 
that of all others. “Certainly,” he said, “‘it is believed with reason that Maret 
is devoted to the emperor, but not to the same extent as myself. If the em- 

ror were to say to both of us, ‘It is important to my policy that Paris should 
™ destroyed without a single person escaping,’ Maret would keep the secret, 1 
am sure, but he would not refrain from compromising it by aiding his family 
to escape; while I, through fear of letting the secret ooze out, would leave 
my wife and children there.” Such was Davoust. 


During the Italian campaign Marmont had paid special attention to 
the state of the artillery, and drew up a report on his return to Paris, 
with which the First Consul was so satisfied that he appointed him in- 
spector-general of the artillery,—an unexampled thing for a man onl 
eight-and-twenty years of age. In his new post he worked very hard, 
and soon brought the artillery to a satisfactory condition. While en- 
gaged in these affairs, the King of England thought proper to pick a 
quarrel @ ’allemande, which Bonaparte could not stomach. War was 
declared, and the great army of England was put on the coast, whence it 
could enjoy, on a fine day, the white cliffs of perfidious Albion. At 
this period, Fulton offered the First Consul his scheme of steam naviga- 
tion, but was treated as a charlatan, in _ of Marmont’s remonstrances. 
Many discussions have been raised whether Bonaparte seriously intended 
to invade England; but Marmont answers decidedly in the affirmative. 
This expedition was the most ardent desire of his life, and his dearest 
hope. But he had no intention of carrying it out in a hazardous manner; 
he wished to be master of the sea, and under the protection of a good 
squadron; and he proved that, in spite of the numerical inferiority of 
his navy, he could execute it. The pretence of employing the flotilla to 
fight, was only a means to distract the enemy’s attention, and cause him 
to lose sight of the real project, but, poe b his flotilla was only intended 
for the transport of the army ; it was the bridge destined to serve for the 

assage ; the embarkation and debarkation could be effected in a few 
eer and the only thing demanding time would be leaving the port, 
which would require two tides. Unfortunately, Villeneuve oalal all 
the carefully arranged combinations, and England was saved from be- 
coming a French prefecture. 
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Still, Marmont was not satisfied with his exalted position in the artil- 
lery, and never rested until he obtained from Bonaparte the command of 
an army. In 1804 he succeeded in being appointed commander-in- 
chief of the camp of Utrecht, and a new career was opened up before 
him. He found the army, hitherto under the command of Victor, in a 
fearful condition, and laboured indefatigably till he had restored it to its 
proper state. He was therefore much annoyed when, at the foundation 
of the Empire, all the commanders of divisional armies were made mar- 
shals except himself. He was, however, consoled by the emperor deign- 
ing to explain to him the reason in the following flattering words: “If 
Bessiéres had not been named on this occasion, he would never have had 
a chance; but you are not in that position, and you will be all the 

eater when your elevation is the reward of your actions.” The prin- 
cipal result of Marmont’s encampment in Holland will be found in a turf 
pyramid he erected, and which still is known by the name of Marmont 
Berg. At the coronation he was appointed colonel-general of the Chas- 
seurs, and at the same time found himself in the critical position of 
adviser-general to Joseph Bonaparte, who did not at all like the position 
which the emperor designed for him as king of Italy. Marmont honestly 
advised him to refuse, in order that he might not resign his rights to the 
crown of France. He was the only one of the family in whom the 
nation could place any confidence, if the emperor died without issue. 
Joseph followed the advice, chiefly, we must confess, as he said himself 
in enumerating his catalogue of complaints against his brother, ‘“ because 
he wanted him to take that shabby title of king, so odious te the French.” 
The emperor, less scrupulous and timid, assumed the title himself. 

On Marmont’s return to Holland, he took with him the most severe 
orders against any commerce between Holland and England. He was 
even authorised to seize all English goods then in Holland, sell them, 
and divide the proceeds among the army; in other words, to pocket 
three-fourths for himself—an affair of more than twelve million frances. 
But Marmont resisted such an act of injustice, and contented himself 
with giving ample notice, and seizing any ships which came into port in 
defiance of him. The proceeds of the sale of these was divided among 
the soldiers, and made rich men of them for several campaigns. 

The news of the Austrian occupation of Bavaria broke up the great 
flotilla, to the intense delight of the troops, who were worn out with the 
delay. An immense army of 170,000 men, all panting for glory, marched 
on the Rhine, and the temper they displayed was a guarantee that the 
Austrians would soon be punished for their daring attempt to beard the 
scourge of Europe. The violation of the Prussian territory estranged a 
faithful ally, and Marmont gives a curious account of the way his opinions 


were changed : 


The reasons which mduced the King of Prussia to alter his decision reached 
my knowledge at a later date, and as [ had them direct from Prince Metternich, 
they deserve insertion in this place. 

The king had formally announced his intention to remain neutral, but the 
Emperor Alexander, counting on the weakness of the king and the allies he had 
at court, did not doubt but that he could succeed in bringing him over, so he 
marched his columns without hesitation into Polish Prussia, im order to reach 
the Austrian territory. Prince Dolgourouki, aide-de-camp to the emperor, was 
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sent to Berlin to inform the king that the Russian troops would enter the Prus- 
sian territory on a certain day. Count Alopeus, Russian envoy at Berlin, imme- 
diately took Dolgourouki to an audience with the king, to make the communica- 
tion. He was accompanied by Count Metternich, the Austrian minister. The 
king replied angrily, and declared that this —- of his rights would force 
him to throw himself into the arms of the French; and he told Dolgourouki 
that the only remedy was to start immediately, and stay the Russian columns 
before they entered Prussia, which was nearly impossible, seeing the shortness 
of the time. This stormy conference was nearly concluded, and the affair ap- 

ared irremediable, when a tap was heard at the door. A minister entered, and 
Casaghht the official report of the march of the French mow and their entry 
into the principality of Anspach. The king grew calm immediately, and said to 
Prince * sew ae A “From this moment my resolutions are changed, and | 
become the ally of the Emperors of Russia and Austria.” And he remained 
faithful to this decision, which honour commanded him to follow, but which was 
at first so ruinous for him. 


Such was the result of that contempt for the law of nations, which Na- 
poleon was too often guilty of when he fancied himself the stronger. By 
respecting the Prussian territory, which would have been a very easy 
matter, Napoleon would have had an ally instead of a furious enemy. 
But little did the emperor seek any future requital, when the present 
brought him such glorious results as the evacuation of Ulm. It must 
have been an intoxicating sight to notice 28,000 Austrian troops passing 
through the new Furee Caudine. And such a reward for a month's 
labour! After this result, Marmont was sent into Styria to drive out 
the remaining Austrians, in which he was perfectly successful, and esta- 
blished his head-quarters at Gratz. The French army entered Vienna on 
the 21st of November, and the campaign assumed quite a new direction, 
by the bridge of Thabor falling into their hands. The way in which it 
was secured is so curious that it merits quotation : 


After Vienna had been occupied, the French troops proceeded to the banks of 
the Danube, which is of great width at that spot. The Austrians had made all 
preparations to defend the passage and destroy the bridge built upon piles, 
which maintained the communication between the capital and Bohemia and 
Moravia. Formidable batteries placed on the left bank, and the bridge covered 
with combustibles, rendered the defence easy. A spark could destroy it when 
the French troops arrived at the entrance. At their head were Murat, Lannes, 
and Oudinot. 

The Germans are naturally saving and economical, and a bridge of that deserip- 
tion costs a good deal of money. Murat and Lannes, both Gascons, hit on the 
idea of profiting by this feeling. They set their troops in movement without dis- 
playing the least hesitation. They were ordered to stop : they did so, but replied 
that an armistice had been agreed to, which gave us the right of passing the 
river. The marshals, leaving the troops, went alone over to the left bank to 
speak with Prince Auersperg, who commanded, giving the columns orders to 
advance imperceptibly. The conversation grew animated: the stupid prince was 
deluded by all sorts of stories, and during this time the troops were gaining 
ground, and openly throwing into the Danube the powder and combustibles 
which strewed the bridge. The lowest soldiers began to suspect treachery and 
deception, and they soon began to grow excited. 

An old sergeant of artillery came up to the prince and said to him, angrily and 
impatiently, “General, they are deluding and deceiving you, and I shall give 
fire.’ The moment was critical: all was apparently lost, when Lannes, with 
that presence of mind which never deserted him, and that instinctive knowledge 
of the human heart the peculiar heritage of the southerners, summoned to his 
Jan.—VOL. CIX. NO. CCCCXXXIII. Cc 
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aid the Austrian pedantry, and exclaimed, “ What, general, you allow yourself 
to be treated in that way! What has become, then, of the Austrian discipline, 
so much lauded through Europe?” The bait took : the weak prince, piqued im 
his honour, was very angry with the sergeant, and put him under arrest. The 
troops came up, took guns, generals, and soldiers, and the Danube was crossed. 
Never has a similar occurrence taken place in circumstances so important and so 
difficult. 

Not having been present at the battle of Austerlitz, Marmont gives no 
description of it. It is curious, however, that at this battle the Russians 
employed for the last time a very strange custom, which they had con- 
stantly followed till this time. Before charging, the whole line was 
ordered to take off knapsacks, and they remained there during the 
combat. The French army found, after the battle of Austerlitz, ten 
thousand knapsacks arranged in line. Marmont marched on Vienna, 
but, to his great disappointment, heard at Neustadt of the armistice con- 
cluded at Austerlitz on the 6th of December. Had it not been for this, 
a great battle would have taken place beneath the walls of Vienna, in 
which he might have played an important part, as he formed the van- 
guard, and his troops were quite fresh. He was consequently obliged to 
return to Styria without any additional glory—a sad blow for a rising 
young general in those days of rapid promotion. 

After passing the winter in Styria, Marmont proceeded to occupy 
Corinthia, Carniola, and ‘Trieste, to be evacuated as soon as they gave up 
to the French the provinces of Istria and Dalmatia, with the embouchure 
of the Cattaro. But, instead of keeping to these conditions, the Austrians 
gave up the Cattaro to the Russian admiral, Siniavin. 
faith was punished by the retention of Brunnau. While quartered in 
Friuli, Marmont made a visit to Milan to pay his respects to Eugene 
Beauharnais, then Viceroy of Italy, and recently married to a Bavarian 
princess. The following is the character Marmont draws of him: 

» with ardour to the execution of his duties. A good 
young man, not very highly gifted, but possessing common sense, his military 
capacity was mediocre, but he did not want for bravery. His contact with the 
emperor had developed his faculties: he had acquired that knowledge which is 
almost always obtained by holding important offices at an early age, Dut he was 
always far from possessing the talent necessary for the proper discharge of the 


duties entrusted to him. 
He has been praised excessively : his devotion and fidelity in the crisis of 


1814, more especially, have been very highly spoken of. His pretended talents 
were confined to carrying on a very unsatisfactory campaign, and the fidelity so 
much lauded had the result of his doing precisely the opposite of what had beeu 
rescribed to him, and precisely what was wanted to overthrow the building. 
le had formed a too flattering idea of his position: he believed in the possibility 
of an independent sovereign existence, but a few days were suflicient to undeceive 
him. He had built wpon clouds. 
The close of the second volume of these interesting Memoirs is devoted 
to the campaign in Dalmatia, whence the Russians were easily expelled, 


and Marmont took up his head-quarters at Zara. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


THE crowd was pouring out of a fashionable episcopal chapel at the 
west-end of London; many of them one upon another, for it was the 
height of the season, and'the chapel was popular. The carriages drove 
rapidly off with their freights, nearly all; about half a dozen onl 
mained, waiting for those who stayed to the after-service. It had be- 
come a recent custom with the preacher, Dr. Channing, to hold it every 
Sunday. A regal-looking, stately girl came out nearly last, and entered 
one of the carriages. ‘The footman closed the door after her, but he did 
not ascend to his place, nor did the carriage drive off. It was Miss 
Channing, and she took her seat there to wait for her father. 

Following her out, almost immediately, came a tall, gentlemanly, but 
young man, whose piercing hazel eyes were pleasant to look upon. He 
advanced to the carriage door, and ‘shook hands with her. 

“You are not staying to-day, Margaret! Are you ill? I saw you 
hasten out.” 

“T felt too ill to stay,” was Miss Channing’s answer, whilst a rosy 
blush, which had stolen to her face at sound of his voice, began rapidly 
to fade. ‘‘ I suppose it is the heat.” 

‘You are turning deadly pale now, Margaret. I hope you will not 
faint. Three or four ladies were carried out this morning, I saw.”’ 

“T never fainted in my life,” she replied. “I am made of sterner 
stuff. I shall soon be better, now I am in the air.” 

‘“* Margaret 

He looked round, as he spoke the word, to make sure that the servants 
were not within hearing; and that suspicious crimson came mixing with 
the paleness again. He resumed, in a low tore, 

‘“ Margaret, don’t you think we are going on in a very unsatisfactory 
way? I do.” 

‘I think,” she said, as if evasively, “that you ought to remember the 
place we have just quitted, and choose serious subjects to converse upon.” 

An amused expression rose in his handsome eyes. “ It this is not a 
serious subject, Margaret, I should like to know what is.” 

“Oh, but I mean—another sort of seriousness. You know what |] 
mean. Adam, I shall never make you religious.” 

“Yes you shall, Margaret: when you have the right to make me what 
you please.” 

“‘ How did you like papa’s sermon to-day ?” she interrupted, hastily. 

“Very much, of course,” was the answer. 

“That portion of it about David and Saul ?” 

“I did not notice that,” he was obliged to confess. “I do believe, 
Margaret, I was thinking more of you than of the sermon.” 

“Oh, Adam! that is so bad a habit, letting the thoughts wander in 
church! But it may be overcome.’ 

“Yes, yes; I mean to overcome it, and everything else that you dis- 
approve. Margaret, I have made up my mind to risk our chance. I 
shall speak to Dr. Channing.”’ 
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“If you do, I will never speak to you again. We must wait.” 

“ Wait—wait! That has been the burden of your song this twelve- 
month, ere But I am growing tired of waiting. I assure you I 
have been, this last week, in a desperate humour. Other men, who are 
established, can marry when they please, and I must not even ask for 

ou! You know Eddison ?” 

“ A little.” 

“Well, he met with a young lady, down at his brother’s place, only 
last Easter, and arrangements are already made for their marriage.” 

‘Papa will not part with me.” 

“‘ That fixed idea of yours, Margaret, is nothing more than an illusion. 
Your father, of all men, is not one to fly in the face of scriptural com- 
mands. It would be—what’s that word clergymen so dread? Simony ?”’ 

“ How very ridiculous you are this morning!” interrupted Miss Chan- 
ning. ‘“ Simony!” 

“ Sacrilege, then. And he knows it is written that a man and wife are 
to leave father and mother, and cleave to each other. Does he want you 
to stop with him until you are forty ?” 

** And besides——” 

“‘ Besides what?” he inquired, when Miss Channing stopped. 

“T cannot talk about it now. You had better say farewell, Adam. 
They will soon be out of church, so few are stopping.” 

He shook hands, as a preliminary to departure, but, lover-like, lingered 
on. Lingered till Dr. Channing appeared. A short, fair, gentlemanly- 
looking divine: in face very unlike his daughter. 

“ Ah, Mr. Grainger, how d’ye do? I saw you in your place as usual. 
Hope Mrs. Grainger’s quite well. It is too far for her to come. And a 
long way for you, every Sunday morning. I am truly happy to find a 
young man so earnest and regular in his attendance where his mind can 
receive the benefit of sound doctrine.” 

An ingenuous flush dyed Mr. Grainger’s countenance. But he was 
unable to reject the compliment. He could not tell the self-satisfied 
doctor that the attraction lay neither in the church nor the orthodox ser- 
mons, but in the pretty face of the preacher’s daughter. 

It was only within a year that Dr. Channing had preached in London, 
drawing fashion to his fashionable chapel. Previous to that, his ministry 
had lain in the country, as rector of Ashton-cum-Creepham—a profitable 
living that, but nothing to what he was gaining now. His only child, 
Margaret, had formed a school friendship with Isabel Grainger, more 
deep and lasting than school friendships generally are. Highly respect- 
able people were the Graingers, Mr. Grainger, the father, holding a 
valuable appointment in a wealthy insurance-office. They lived in the 
neighbourhood of London, in rather more style than the Channings— 
than the Channings did, then, at Ashton Rectory—and the families, 
through the young ladies, became intimate. It was thus that Miss 
Channing met with Isabel's only brother, Adam. He was in the office 
with his father, sufficiently high-spirited and handsome for any girl to fall 
in love with—though, as Isabel used to say, he was remarkably fond of 
having his own way. Some two years after she had left school, a linger- 
ing illness attacked Isabel Grainger. The symptoms from trifling grew 
to serious, from serious to hopeless. During its progress, the Channings 
removed to London, Dr. Channing having given up his rectory for a 
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West-end chapel. Margaret, who had recently lost her mother, was 
allowed to spend a good portion of time with her friend, and it was 
round Isabel’s death-bed that the predilection between Margaret and 
Adam grew into love. Since then, other changes had taken place. Mr. 
Grainger had died, Adam had succeeded to his post in the insurance- 
office, and to a salary of eight hundred a year. Mr. Grainger had 
enjoyed considerably more, and it was reasonable to expect that Adam 
also would, in time. But he thought he could marry very well upon 
that. But Dr. and Miss Channing had not become denizens of town, 
and of Eaton-place, for nothing. They were grand people now, living 
amongst the grand; and they had, perhaps insensibly, acquired grand 
ideas. Margaret’s ambition and Margaret’s heart were at variance. 
Love prompted her to marry Adam Grainger : ambition said, Psha! he is 
nobody ; J may aspire to a higher sphere. And it is possible these ideas 
may, in a degree, have weakened her love. 

Miss Channing went out the following morning, and did not reach 
home till luncheon time. It was waiting in the dining-room. She 
threw her bonnet on a side table, sat down before the tray, and began. 
Her father was frequently not in at that meal: at any rate, it was his 
desire that he should never be waited for. Something that she wanted 
was not on the table, and she rang for it. 

‘ Papa is out, I suppose?” she carelessly observed to the man, as he was 
leaving the room. 

“‘ No, miss, he is in his study.” 

“Then tell him I have begun. Why did you not tell him before ?” 

“A gentleman is with him, miss. Mr. Grainger.” 

Mr. Grainger! All Margaret’s appetite left her on the instant. She 
laid down her knife and fork, and rose in agitation. ‘ To bring matters 
to an issue so very soon !” was her resentful thought. 

A few minutes, and Margaret heard his footsteps. They were leaving 
the house. Her father came into the dining-room. Dr. Channing was 
@ passionless man, rarely giving way to emotion of any kind, save in the 
pulpit. He was apt to grow excited then, but in ordinary life his ex- 
terior was becomingly calm. He sat down, took some fowl on his plate, 
and requested his daughter to cut him a slice of ham. 

She proceeded to do so, her heart beating violently. Scarcely con- 
scious what she was about. 

“ Margaret !” exclaimed the doctor, after an interval. 

She looked up at him. 

*‘ Are you expecting visitors ?” 

‘No, papa. Why ?” 

“ You are cutting enough ham for half a dozen people. Do you wish 
me to eat all that °” 

She blushed violently at the mistake she had made, and pushed the 
superfluous slices out of sight, underneath the joint. She then rose and 
stood at the window, looking out, but seeing nothing. There she stood 
till lunch was over. 

The suspense was choking her. If Adam Grainger had been asking 
for her, she must either refuse or accept him: if the latter, why all her 
glowing dreams of ambition would fly away; if the former, life would 
become a blank she scarcely dared contemplate. It seemed that her 
father was not going to speak. The tray was gone down, and he had 
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taken up a book. Margaret was a straightforward girl: she liked to 
know the worst of things: it was better to bear than uncertainty. If 
her father did not speak presently, she would. 

“ Papa—was not that Mr. Grainger who went out ?” 

“It was. Mr. Grainger is not the only visitor 1 have had this morn- 
ing,” added Dr. Channing, looking at Margaret's back, for her face was 
turned away. “Colonel Hoare has been here.” 

More perplexity for Margaret. Colonel the Honourable Gregory 
Hoare was the father of Captain Hoare ; and Captain Hoare was the 
most inveterate admirer she had, next to Mr. Grainger. A suspicion had 
more than once crossed Margaret’s mind that he was the one for whom 
she should sometime discard Adan@Grainger. 

“Come, Margaret, it is of no use beating about the bush,” said Dr. 
Channing. “Did you know of these visits? Let us begin with Mr. 
Grainger. Were you aware of the purport ?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“That is no answer. Did you send Adam Grainger to me with a 
demand that I should allow you to become his wife ?” 

** No,” said Margaret. 

“T thought so. I informed him that he must be labouring under a 
mistake. He said there was an attachment between you, and that it had 
existed some time.” 

“Oh, papa!” stammered the confused girl, “ gentlemen do assert such 
strange things !” 


«“ The very remark | made to him—that it was the strangest piece of 


rigmarole I ever heard. He persisted in it.” 
“Tow did it end? what was the result?’ she inquired, still staring 


from the window and seeing nothing. ‘“ I suppose you refused him, papa?” 


‘‘There was nothing else to do. You don’t want to marry a trades- 
man, I conclude—and really those insurance-oftice people are little better 
than tradesmen,” added the reverend divine. 

Margaret's cheek burnt, and Margaret’s heart rebelled ; and she winced, 
for his sake, at those slighting words, as she would have winced at an in- 
sult to herself. 

“ Did you quarrel ?” she inquired, drawing a deep breath. 

* What did you say? Quarrel? I never quarrel with any one. I 
was especially civil to the young man. He harped upon the former inti- 
macy of the families—as if that gave him the right to ask for you. I 
cut that argument short by reminding him that the intimacy, as he per- 
sisted in terming it, arose from nothing but a school-girl acquaintance- 
ship. I also took pains to point out to him that Miss Channing, as the 
daughter of a country rector, and Miss Channing in her present sphere, 
were two people entirely distinct and different. And I suggested to him 
that his visits might cease, as they would not be pleasant here, after so 
singular a misapprehension.” 

A spasm of pain flitted over Margaret's features. Dr. Channing 
saw it. 

“ Margaret !” he hastily said, in a sharper accent than was common for 
the equable Dr. Channing, ‘are not these your own sentiments? Do 
you regret my dismissal of this young man ?” 

“ No, no, papa,” she replied, rousing herself. “It is best as it is. I 
would not have married him.” 
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« Captain Hoare would be more agreeable to you, perhaps?” 

“Captain Hoare ?”’ 

“ ] observed to you that Colonel Hoare had called. The first time he 
has done me the honour, although they attend my chapel. If ever there 
was a proud family, it is those Hoares. However—I have nothing to 
say against becoming pride. Colonel Hoare believes that his son and 

Miss Cc hanning look on each other with a favourable eye. Is it so, Mar- 
garet ?”’ 
_ “ Did he—for Captain Hoare—make me an offer of marriage ?” re- 
joined Margaret, in a low tone, evading the question and asking 
another. 

‘Tt was coming to it—as I believe—when that young Grainger inter- 
rupted us, and Spilson was such a marplot as to usher him into the same 
room. The next time Spilson does such a stupid thing he may take his 
wages. Up jumped the colonel, and said he would call in later. I should 
like Captain Hoare to be my son-in-law, Margaret. ‘There's not a better 
family in England than the Hoares, and the mother, Lady Sophia, 
looks a charming woman. That will be a desirable connexion if you like!’’ 

So Margaret thought. Vain ambition rose up in her heart, over- 
shadowing, “for the moment, all unpleasant regrets. 

‘“ We appointed half-past three this afternoon, therefore Colonel Hoare 
will be here then. The conference is to relate to money and settlements. 
It would be roper, he said, for us to agree upon that score before matters 
went on furt my 

“Papa,” asked Margaret, “had Mr. Grainger been in the position of 
Captain Hoare, possessing wealth and family, would you have objected 
to him ?” 

“No. I like the young man exceedingly. But your interests must 
be paramount. Where was the use of your asking that ?” 

‘Indeed where! It was only a sudden thought.” 

A friend called to take Miss Channing for a drive. It was Jate wheu 
she returned, and then her father, as she expected, had gone out to dine 
with a brother clergyman. She was anxious to know what arrange- 
ments had been concluded with Colonel Hoare. She pictured herself 
the future bride of his distinguished son, she held her head an inch higher 
as she dwelt on it, and kept repeating to herself that she would like him, 
she would forget Adam Grainger. 

Easier said than done, Miss Channing. 

She dined alone, and then went up to dress, for she was engaged to an 
evening party, where she would be joined by her father. Captain Hoare 
was to “be there too—oh! let her look her best. And she did so. En- 
tering the dining-room for a moment, as she descended, who should be 
in it ‘but Mr. Grainger. She quite stented back. Though her heart, 
true to itself, beat seh pleasure, her conscience dreaded the interview ; 

and could he or she have venidind into air, after the fashion of an appa- 
rition, it had been welcome to Margaret. 

“ Margaret,” he exclaimed, seizing her hand, “I have waited here a 
whole half hour; it has seemed to me like a day.” 

“] did not expect you,” she faltered. 

“You must have expected me,” was the impatient rejoinder, “ Mar- 
garet! the answer your fishes gave me this morning was not your 


answer !” 
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*“* How can I go against my father ?” 
“The question was not mooted of whether I should call you wife,” he 

continued, more and more impetuously, “we did not get so far; that—if 

you will—must come later ; but he said there was no attachment between 

us—said it, as I understood, from you. What does that mean ?”’ 

“Not from me,” she replied, in a timid tone; “I had not then spoken 
with him. But—Adam—my father says that what has been between 
us must be so no longer.” 

“‘ Do you dare to tell me to my face that our long love is wasted? A 
thing to be forgotten from henceforth—thrown away as worthless ?” 

“ You terrify me,” she said, bursting into tears, for indeed she was in 
a confused state of perplexity. And serve her right! 

“ Margaret, my love,” he whispered, changing his angry tone for one 
of sweet tenderness, “ ‘terrify’ is a strange word for you to use to me. 
Perhaps we are mistaking each other: will you give me leave to ask for 
you of your father ?” 

Her heart hesitated then, her deep love shone out prominently before 
her, her spirit told her that her life’s happiness was bound up in him : 
should she wilfully throw it away for ever? It wasa heavy responsibility 
to be decided in that hurried moment. A belief, bearing its own con- 
viction, was within her, that if she wished to marry Adam Grainger, her 
father would not hold out against it, for she was very dear to him. But, 
in their turn, arose other visions: of the pomps and pride of the world, 
and the lust and luxury of high life: all very attractive vanities, and in 
which she would revel to the full, should she become the envied daughter- 
in-law of the Honourable Colonel and Lady Sophia Hoare. Her resolve 
was taken, and she steeled her heart to him who stood there. 

“ Margaret,” he pauted, ‘‘ what is it that has come between us? To 
you I will not repeat what Dr. Channing said—and I have thought, 
since, that I may have mistaken him when he seemed to insinuate that I 
was not your equai. Surely you cannot doubt my ability to afford you a 
suitable home ?” 

“* Adam—I fear—there is no help for it. We must part.” 

He folded his arms and looked at her, breathing heavily. “ It appears 
that I must be also mistaking you. Say that again.” 

Hs “*T am very sorry, Adam. I shall always think of you with regret. I 
o ee 

Stop ” he thundered, “do not let us bandy compliments in a moment 
like this. Give me an unvarnished answer. Is it your wish that we part, 
and become as strangers ?” 

“The wish is urged by necessity,” she murmured, “ not choice.” 

“* What necessity ?” 

“* My father’s will. He says—he does say, Adam—that I must marry 
in a higher sphere.” 

** We will not speak now of your father’s will,” he hoarsely repeated ; 
“IT demand whether it is your will that I ask for you ?”’ 

“ No,” she was obliged to reply ; “it is too late. It must not be.” 

He snapped at the words “too late,” chafing with passion. ‘ Too 
late! what folly are you talking? In what way is it too late? Are you 


promised to another ?” 
A desperate resolution came over her—that she would tell him the 
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truth. It would serve to put an end to this scene, which was becoming 
too painful. “TI believe I am,” she said, scarcely above a whisper. 

A sudden paleness overspread his heated face, and he drew his hand 
across his brow. Heavy drops of emotion had gathered there. 

‘God forgive you!” he breathed. ‘“ As true as that you are a false 
woman, Margaret Channing, you will live to repent of this.” 

“T hope that—after a while—you will forgive me. I hope when our 
feelings—yes, ours—have softened down, that we shall renew our friend- 
ship. Why should we not? It would be valuable to have you for a friend 
through life.” 

“ Who is it ?” he rejoined, with unnatural calmness. 

“Captain Hoare. But, oh, Adam!” she added, with a burst of irre- 
pressible feeling that ought to have been kept in, and she laid her hand 
upon his arm, as in the days of their affection, “do not think I love him! 
In one sense I am not false to you, for I can never love him, or any one, 
as I have loved you. The marriage is suitable, and I have fallen into it 
from worldly motives. It will take me years—it will—even of my mar- 
riage life—to forget you. Give me your forgiveness now, before we part.” 

F or answer, he cast upon her a long look of withering contempt, shook 
her hand from his arm as if it had been a loathsome thing, and flung 
himself out at the door. 

She sank down on a chair and gave vent to a passionate burst of tears ; 
loud, heavy cries, as one hears from a child. Now that it was done, she 
would have given the whole world to recal him, and she thought her heart 
was breaking. She took no heed of the minutes as they passed ; those 
shrieking sobs only grew more hysterical. When she became calmer she 
dragged herself up-stairs and shut herself in her room, proceeding to 
bathe her eyes and obliterate the signs of her emotion. ‘Then she de- 
scended to the carriage, which had long waited for her. 

With the lighted rooms, the music, and the gay crowd she was soon 
mixing in, Margaret’s spirits returned. ‘‘I will strive—I will thrust 
regret and care from me,” she murmured ; “the anguish will not be so 

eat if I make a resolute effort against it. How late Captain Hoare is !” 

If Margaret had but known what was detaining him ! 

Captain Hoare dined that day with some young men at their club, and 
only went home afterwards to dress. His father and mother were sitting 
alone : the colonel over his wine. 

“‘ What’s the news ?”’ cried the captain, as he sat down. “ No, thank 
you: it is too hot for port. I don’t mind a glass of claret.” 

He had asked the question in a listless sort of manner, as if not very 
much caring whether he received an answer or not. Consequently he 
was scarcely prepared for the sharp way in which his mother, arousing 
herself from her after-dinner drowsiness, took him up. 

“ The news is this, sir, that you ought to have inquired further, before 
despatching your father on a fool’s errand. Twice he went.” 

** A fool’s errand!” echoed the gallant captain. 

“A fruitless one,” interposed the colonel. ‘‘ We were much against 
the match in every way, Edward, as you know, for the Channings are not 
people to mate with us, but-——” 

“It was derogatory even to think of it,” interrupted Lady Sophia. “I 
strove to impress that upon you, colonel, before you went.” 

“‘ My dear—Edward was so bent upon it: and I thought there might 
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be mitigating cireumstances. If the girl had had twenty or thirty thou- 
sand pounds told down with her, one might have swallowed it. How- 
ever, all’s well that ends well. Channing refuses to give her any until 
his death, so the matter is at an end.” 

“‘ Why does he refuse?” asked the captain, with a very blank look. 

** He told me he should give her none before he died, and that what 
there would be for her then, the precise amount, he really could uot state. 
And he proceeded to ask me, in a tone of resentment, if I had come there 
to make a barter for his daughter.” 

“T hope this will cure you of looking for a wife in a plebeian family, 
son Edward,” observed Lady Sophia. “Your brothers have both mar- 
ried women of title—and I am sick and tired of advising you to do the 
same. It would not have been convenient to them to receive Miss Chan- 
ning as a sister-in-law. Who are these Channings? Nobody. He was 
adie but a country parson: it is only since he got this chapel that 
even their name has been heard of.” 

“But Miss Channing will surely have money, sir,” remonstrated Cap- 
tain Hoare, passing over his mother’s remarks without comment. 

“ Whether she will have a thousand pounds, or whether she will have 
fifty thousand, is nothing to us,” was Colonel Hoare’s reply. ‘‘ You 
cannot marry her upon the uncertainty. I should never give my con- 
sent. I tell you—indeed | told you before—that my only inducement 
was the hope that she might be a large fortune. You must give her up.” 

** Well—if there’s no help for it. I don’t feel inclined to marry the 
best girl that ever stepped, unless she can bring grist to the mill.” 

“There is plenty of time for you to think of marrying,” cried Lady 
Sophia. “I cannot imagine what put such a thing in your head. Pray 
forget this nonsensical episode of romance, Edward.” 

‘“‘T suppose I must,” said the young officer to himself. ‘ But she was 
a deuced nice girl, and I took it for granted the old parson would give 
her lots of tin.” 

So, little wonder Captain Hoare was late. When he entered, the 
evening was drawing to a close. Miss Channing was waltzing, in exu- 
berant spirits—so far as anything appeared to the contrary. He came 
up to her when she was free. She was standing in the recess of the bow- 
window, which opened upon a small terrace filled with exotics—a London 
apology for a garden. At the moment no one was there but herself, so 
they were comparatively alone. Captain Hoare took her hand in silence. 

“I thought you told me you should be here early ?” she exclaimed. 

“I did mean to be. But—as things have turned out—I doubted 
whether I ought to appear at all, and lost time deliberating. Then an 
irresistible impulse seized me to come and bid you a last farewell. And 
= not? Nobody here knows what has passed, or will be the wiser.” 

ad he spoken in Hebrew, his words could not have been much more 
unintelligible to Miss Channing. 

“ Bid me farewell!” she repeated. “I do not understand. Is your 
regiment ordered abroad ?” 

Neither did Captain Hoare understand, just then. ‘Perhaps you 
have not seen Dr. Channing?” he exclaimed, after a pause, as a sudden 
idea occurred to him. 

“JT have not seen papa since the middle of the day.” 

“ You are not ignorant, dear Miss Channing, that I had set my heart 
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and mind upon you,” he rejoined, gently retaining her hand, and lower- 
ing his voice to a whisper. ‘I do not think you could have mistaken 
my sentiments, although they were only implied.” 

Her blushing cheek and downcast eye told that she had not. 

“ And now to have these delightful hopes knocked on the head by two 
crabbed old fathers is almost more than mortal ought to stand. i can 
only hope you will not feel it as I do.” 

A cold shiver of dismay ran through the heart of Margaret Channing, 
“J am not quite sure what it is you mean,” she faltered. 

“ What a blessing if there were no such thing as money in the world! 
My father called on Dr. Channing this afternoon to open negotiations, 
and the two must get differing about the base-metal part of the trans- 
action. So he came home, laid his embargo on me, and ordered me to 
consign you to the regions of forgetfulness. You will, no doubt, receive 
the same command, as to me, from Dr. Channing. The unnaturally hard 
stuff that fathers are made of !” 

She could not entirely prevent the expression of her wounded feelings 
struggling to her face. Captain Hoare saw its paleness, and spoke with 
more feeling than he had hitherto displayed. 

“ Dear Miss Channing, I am deeply sorry for this termination to our 
valued friendship. I should have been proud and happy to call you my 
wife, and that I may not do so is, believe me, no fault of mine. We may 
not act against circumstances, but I shall regret this day to the last hour 
of my life. And now I will say farewell: it is painful to me to linger 
here, as it must be painful to you.” 

He wrung her hand, and quitted the rooms; and Margaret Chan- 
ning’s spirit sank within her. Confused visions of the true heart she had 
thrown away for nothing rose before her in bitter mockery. One came 
up and claimed her for the dance: she did not know what she answered, 
save that it was an abrupt refusal. She sank down in a sort of apathy, 
and presently she discerned her father making his way towards her. 

“‘ T suppose you are not ready to go home, Margaret ?” 

“Oh yes I am, papa. My head aches with the heat, as it did yester- 
day in church. I shall be glad to go.” 

“Then say good night to Mrs. Goldingham, and come.” 

“Thankfully,” she muttered to herself. ‘ Anything to be alone.” 

Until they were nearly at home Dr. Channing was silent, leaning 
back in his corner of the carriage. It was in sight when he raised him- 
self to speak. 

** A pretty sort of a high and mighty fellow that Colonel Hoare is! Do 
you know what he wanted ?” 

“ No,” was Margaret's answer. 

** Wanted me to undertake to give you twenty thousand pounds down 
on your wedding-day, condescendingly intimating that it might be settled 
upon you. I told him I should not pA it: that what would come to you 
would come at my death, and not before.” 

** And then ?” repeated Margaret, in a low, apathetical sort of voice— 
“what did he say then?” 

“Then he stiffly rose, said the proposal he had hoped to make on be- 
half of his son must remain unmade, and so mahal out. They are a 
proud, stuck-up set, Margaret : we are better off without them.” 

“ Yes, Doskens we are.” 
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“ You do not regret it, child?” he added, a shade of anxiety visible in 
his voice. 
“Papa, I do not regret Captain Hoare. I do not really care for 
him.” 
II. 


Ir was a foggy day in November, sixteen or seventeen months subse- 
quent to the above events. The dusk of evening was drawing on, and 
Margaret Channing sat in front of a large fire, her eyes fixed dreamily 
on the red coals. hat did she see in them? Was she tracing out the 
fatal mistake she had made? She had been a sadder and a wiser girl 
since then. 

Never but once since had she seen Adam Grainger ; and that was at 
the house of a mutual friend. He had addressed her in a more freezingly 
polite tone than he would have used to greet a stranger, and in a few 
minutes quitted the house, although he had gone there with the intention 
of spending the evening. It is probable he was aware that money matters 
had been the stumbling-block to her proposed union with Captain Hoare, 
since the facts had become known at the time. Margaret despised her- 
self thoroughly for the despicable part she had played. She was endowed 
with sound sense and good feeling, and she now believed that a species of 
mania must have come over her. But she had reaped her punishment : 
for her heart’s sunshine had gone out with Adam Grainger. 

A circumstance had this day caused her mind to revert more particu- 
larly tothe past: the announcement in the public papers of the marriage 
of Captain Hoare. He had wedded a high-born lady, one of his own 
order. Strange to say, Miss Channing had not received an offer of mar- 
riage since that prodigal day which had brought her two; strange, be- 
cause she was a handsome and popular girl, occupying a good position, 
and looked upon as a fortune. The neglect caused her no regret; and it 
is a question whether she would have said “Yes,” had such been offered 
her. Thought and experience had come to Margaret Channing, and she 
knew, now, that something besides wealth and grandeur was necessary to 
constitute the happiness of married life. She had learnt, also, to be less 
fond of gaiety than formerly; she had become awake to the startling 
truth that life cannot be made up of pleasure and indulged self-will; that 
it has earnest duties which call imperatively for fulfilment. So Margaret 
sat over the fire this evening in her usual reflective, but not thank- 
less or repiving mood ; if the last year or two could come over again, how 
differently would she act! She was interrupted by the entrance of her 
father. He drew an easy-chair close to the fire and sat down, shivering. 

“ Margaret, I wish you would write a note for me. I cannot go ou: 
this evening, as I promised. Write and say so. I don’t feel well; and 
it is so cold to-day !” 

“Dear papa !” exclaimed Margaret, in surprise. “It is quite warm : 
a muggy, close day. 1 was thinking how uncomfortable this great fire 
made the room.” 

“TI tell you, child, it is cold, wretchedly cold. Or else I have caught 
cold and feel it so. What have you rung for?” 

“For lights, papa. I cannot see to write.” 

“Don’t have them yet: I cannot bear them: my head and eyes are 
aching. There’s no hurry about the note for this hour to come.” 
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Margaret sat down again. Dr. Channing was leaning back in the 
chair, his hands in a listless attitude, and his eyes closed. She gently 
touched one of the hands. It was burning with fever. 

“Papa! I fear indeed you have taken cold. Let me send for Mr. 
Williams.” 

“ Now there you go, Margaret, jumping to extremes,” was the peevish 
rejoinder. ‘What do I want with a doctor? If I take some gruel 
and go to bed early, I shall be all right in the morning.” 

Dr. Channing was not “all right” in the morning. He was worse, 
and unable to rise. His daughter, without asking this time, sent for Mr. 
Williams. Before two days had elapsed Mr. Williams brought a phy- 
sician : and the physician brought another. Dr. Channing was in im- 
minent danger. 

Margaret scarcely left his bedside. Though she would not allow her- 
self to fear. Hope was strong within her. It proved to be a delusive 
hope. In little more than a week, Dr. Channing was dead. And had 
died without a last farewell, for since the third day of his illness he had 
not recognised even Margaret. 

Margaret had borne up bravely, but now she was utterly cast down, 
more so than many of a weaker mind have been. It was so sudden! A 
fortnight, nay, ten days ago, he was full of health and life, and now 
stretched there! Her senses could scarcely grasp the appalling fact that 
it was a reality. 

She had no near relatives to turn to for comfort in her sorrow. Plenty 
of acquaintance ; plenty of carriages driving to the door and ceremonious 
cards and condolences; but these are no solace to the stricken heart. 
In one respect it was well for Margaret that she was alone. Had there 
been any one to act for her, she would have lain down unresistin ly to 
give way to her grief: as it was, she was compelled to be up and doing. 
There were so many things to be thought of, so many orders to give. 

The funeral must be settled, and Margaret must see the undertaker. 
She was inexperienced in these matters, but thought, in her honour and 
affection for the dead, that she could not give orders for a too sumptuous 
procession. It is a very common mistake. The same day she had 
arranged this, but later, a card was brought up to Margaret. She re- 
cognised it as being that of her father’s solicitor, to whom it had not 
occurred to her, in her trouble, to write. But he had heard of the death, 
and came unsought for. He was nearly a stranger to Margaret: she 
se meeting him once or twice at Mrs. Grainger’s, two years 

fore. 

He inquired what use he could be of, and they proceeded to speak 
about the funeral. Margaret was mentioning the directions she had 
given, when he interrupted her, speaking impulsively. 

“‘ My dear Miss Channing, have you considered the enormous expense 
of such a funeral ?” 

Margaret looked at him; almost scornfully; and her voice, in its 
emphasis, savoured of indignation. “No, sir. Ihave not taken expense 
into my consideration.” 

_ “ But—pardon me—are you sure that you are justified in thus incur- 
ring such an outlay of money ?” 

_Her spirits were broken with sorrow, and she burst into tears. “I 
did not think there was any one cruel enough to suggest that mercenary 
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ives should influence me, when performing the last offices to my dead 
father.” 

Mr. Padmore fidgeted on his chair. “ You are mistaking me, Miss 
Channing. But I scarcely like, at the present moment, to speak out 
plainly.” 

“Pray, say anything you wish,” was Margaret's reply. “Plain 
ing is best ys; and certainly more consonant to an hour like 


-*, 


8. 
“Then, my dear young lady, what I meant to ask was, whether you 
are sure you will have the money to pay for it?” 

“ What?” uttered Margaret. 

*‘T fear that Dr. Channing has not died rich. Not, indeed, in easy 
circumstances.” 

Margaret thought the lawyer must be dreaming. Dr. Channing not 
im easy circumstances, wing od house was so full of luxury ! 

But it was that very luxury which had assisted to impoverish Dr. Chan- 
ning, Mr. Padmore said, when explanations were entered on. Ever 
since he had resided in town, his rate of living had far exceeded his 
income, neither had he been quite a free man previously. He had bor- 
rowed money at different times, which was yet unpaid. 

Margaret's heart sank within her as she listened. A hasty thought 
occurred to her. ‘There is the insurance money! Papa had insured 
his life.” 

«My dear, yes. But there are debts.” 

She dropped her head upon her hand. It was a startling commu- 
nication. 

“7 did not know that you were wholly unacquainted with these facts,” 
he continued. “I hope you will not feel that I have spoken unkindly in 
alluding to them.” 

“ No, no; I thank you; it was right to Jet me hear this. But allow 
me, Mr. Padmore,” she added, with sudden energy—“ allow me to know 
all my position; do not hide anything. Am I to understand that my 
dear father leaves no money behind him? None?” 

** 1 cannot tell that, yet. If any, it will be very trifling. Nothing 
like—I am grieved to say it—nothing like a provision for you.” 

“Qh, I do not think of myself,” she muttered, in a pained, anguished 
~ ‘‘T am thinking what a weight all this must have been upon his 
mind.” 

“Therefore will it not be well to countermand the orders you have 
given, and have a more simple one? I think of you when I suggest 
this, Miss Channing.” 

*“ It will be well,” she replied. “I will do so without loss of time. 
It would be very wrong to incur an expense which I may not be able to 
pay. And after all,” she added, giving way to an uncontrollable flood of 
sorrow, “ whether the funeral be grand or simple, what can it matter to 
my dearest father ?”’ 

Dr. Channing’s affairs turned out to be as Mr. Padmore said. There 
would be sufficient to pay the debts, and but a very small surplus over 
it—about a hundred and sixty or seventy pounds, it was computed. The 
furniture was disposed of advantageously, standing as it was, to the parties 
who had taken the house off Margaret’s hands, and the carriage and horses 
were sold at a friendly auction. 
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It was the night before Margaret Channing was to quit her home. 
She had remained in it till the last, superintending and arranging. The 
books and the plate she had only that day sent away to the place where 


to be removed with her on the morrow. Altogether she was 
tired, and sat down on a low chair before the fire, her head aching. How 
miserably the new year had ‘come in for her! What would the next 
ing her, twelve months hence ? 

She sat looking into the fire—her old habit—tracing out events in 
her imagination. Friends, but not many, had pressed invitations upon 
her at the time of Dr. Channing’s death—* Come and stay a week with 
us ;” or “‘a few days,” or “a month,” as the case might be. But Mar- 
garet said “‘ No” to all. She deemed it best to have no deceitful procras- 
tinations, but to grapple at once with her position. She had done so, and 
decided upan her plans. She was well-educated and accomplished, and 
she resolved to go out as governess. Not to one of those wretched 
situations, so much cried down, of half-servant, half-teacher—Margaret 
would not have deigned to remain a day in such—but to a desirable 
appointment in a desirable family, where she would be highly considered 
and properly remunerated. There would be little difficulty in finding 
this for the uation of Dr. Channing. As she sat there, a remembrance 
came over her of Captain Hoare, of the position she had once thought to 
occupy as his wife: how different that romance from this reality! But 
not half so much did she shrink from this remembrance as she did at the 
next—her wicked conduct to Mr. Grainger. She had thrown away the 
dearly-coveted hope of being his wife ; thrown it away for a chimera 
which had failed her. Oh! to compare what she might have been with 
what she was! with her isolated situation, her expected life of labour! 
Next, her thoughts wandered to her father ; and tears came on, and she 
cried long and bitterly. 

A servant, the only one she had retained in the house, came in and 
aroused her. “A gentleman has called, ma’am,” she said, “ and wants 
to know if he can see you. Here’s his card.” 

Margaret held it to the fire, and strained her dim eyes over it, ‘ Mr. 
Grainger.” What can he want ? she mentally exclaimed. It must be 
something about the insurance. ‘ Show the gentleman in here, Mary; 
and light the lamps.” 

He shook hands with her as he entered, with more of sympathy and 
tenderness of manner than he might have done, had he not detected the 
change in her—the once blooming Margaret Channing. Her tearful 
cheek was wan and pale, and her frame much thinner than formerly; 
unless the deep black of her mourning attire deceived him, 

“I beg you to excuse this interruption,” he began, when the maid had 
quitted the room ; “I am here at the desire of my mother, She thinks 
there has been some mistake—that you did not receive the note she wrote 
to you last week.” 

“IT have not received any note from Mrs. Grainger,” replied Mar- 
garet, pressing her hand upon her side, for her heart was wildly beating 
at the presence of one whom she still fondly loved, “ except one she 
kindly wrote me when papa died.” 

“Not that; you replied to that, I believe ; this one was written on 
Thursday or Friday last. Its purport, Miss Channing, was to beg the 


they were to be sold; and she had pa up her own clothes and effects, 
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favour of your spending a little time with her when you leave here. 1” 
—he hastened to add—“ am no longer living at home. My mother is 
alone.” 

The tears rushed into Margaret's eyes. ‘Every one is so very kind,” 
she said. “I am much indebted to Mrs. Grainger for thinking of me ; 
but I must decline. Though I will certainly go down and personally 
thank her. She is no longer able to move out of doors, I believe.” 

“ Not now ; not for several months past. She wished me to inquire 
your plans: though I know not ree ome you may deem it an imper- 
tinence.” 

“ No, no,” answered Margaret, scarcely able to prevent the tears fall- 
ing, so miserably did old recollections, combined with present low spirits, 
tell upon her that evening. “I feel obliged by Mrs. Grainger’s kind 
interest. I am going to-morrow to Mr. Padmore’s for a week or two; 
he and Mrs. Padmore would have it so. By the end of that.time I hope 
to have found a permanent home. Friends are already looking out for 
me. I must turn my abilities to account now.” 

‘“‘ But it is not well that you should do so,” he rejoined, with some 
agitation of manner—“ it is not right for Dr. Channing’s daughter. We 
heard of your determination from Mr. Padmore, and it grieved and vexed 
my mother. She would be so delighted, Miss Channing, if you would, 
at any rate for the present, make your home with her.” 

Margaret did not answer. She was struggling to suppress her re- 
bellious feelings. 

“If you would but put up with her ailments, she says, and be free and 
gay as in your own home, she would be more happy than she has been 
since the death of Isabel. Allow me to urge the petition also, Miss 
Channing.” 

Margaret shook her head, but the tears dropped forth uncontrolled, 
and she covered her face with her hands. Mr. Grainger advanced ; he 
drew her hands away; he bent over her with a whisper. 

“* Margaret! I would rather urge one of my own. That you would 
come—after awhile—to my home.” 

She rose up shaking. What did he mean ? 

‘Has the proper time come for me to ask you once again to be my 
wife? Oh! let me hope it has! Margaret, dearest Margaret, it was in 
this room you rejected me; let it be in this room that you will atone for 
it.” 

“TI can never atone for it,” she replied, with a burst of anguish. “ Do 
not waste words upon me, Mr. Grainger, I am not worth it.” 

“You can atone for it, Margaret. You can let my home be your 
home, my name your name; you can join with me in forgetting this 
long estrangement, and promise to be my dearest wife. I will accept 
all that as your atonement.” 

“ But I do not deserve this,” she sobbed. ‘I deserve only your con- 
tempt and hatred.” 

“Hush, hush, Margaret! You shall take my love instead—if you 
will treasure, now, what you once flung away.” 

“ Indeed I do not deserve it,” she murmured; “it is too great reward 
for me.” 

«Ts it ?’’ he answered, as he wound his arms round her. “ It shall 


be yours, Margaret, for ever nd for ever.” 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE HOLY LAND.* 


Ir is one of the greatest pleasures derived from the pursuit of know- 
ledge that its acquisition leads on to further inquiries. The preparation 
of the former Biblical Researches in Palestine, combined with the resuits 
of personal observation, awakened in Dr. Robinson’s mind a more lively 
sense than he had ever felt before of the deficiencies yet remaining in our 
knowledge of the historical geography of the Holy ont The account 
of a second exploratory journey possesses, then, all the interest of being 
the determination of questions which arose from continued investigation 
of the subject, and yet which could only be solved by personal inquiry on 
the spot. Combined with the researches that preceded them, they con- 
stitute a mass of material, which the author proposes to himself to embody 
in a systematic work on the physical and historical geography of the Holy 
Land. It is not a slight reproach to the learning and enterprise of the 
Church of England, that it has never attempted anything so complete or 
so comprehensive as has now been effected by an Sa A a divine of the 
New World. Not that all that ever can be done to illustrate Biblical 
geography has been accomplished—such an exploration cannot be re- 
garded as within the power and opportunities of any single individual. 
To cultivate aright the particular field of historical topography would re- 
quire a residence of several years, and a visit to every town and village, 
to every mountain and valley, to every trace of antiquity and ruin. It is 
only within very recent times that the decipherment of cuneatic legends 
has thrown a new light upon primeval sites.in Babylonia, Chaldea, and 
Assyria. Much, very much, remains to be done in those countries, and 
in the long valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, as well as in Palestine. 
The exploration of the numerous ¢ells of North Syria would afford possibly 
unanticipated treasures to the Biblical, as well as to the general archzolo- 
gist. Archeological investigation, which a few years ago was based upon 
the simple identification of names, distances, traditions, or a few Greek 
inscriptions and other monuments, may, even now that it has been de- 
veloped by excavations and philological research, be considered in its 
infancy. So much remains to be done, so many mounds of ruin still exist 
to be explored. The indifference of the British public to researches of 
this kind is a discouraging sign of the times. The Palestine Archxological 
Association, especially founded for the purpose of carrying out such ex- 
plorations in the Holy Land, numbers its few hundred subscribers, while 
controversial theology counts thousands in its ranks. As in the days of 
Hooper, Cranmer, and Ridley, the question of vestments and altars excites 
the deepest interest, where the determination of the localities of the most 
remarkable events in the Old Testament, and even of the sufferings of 
our Redeemer, fails to awaken aught but a momentary sympathy. It is 
evident that it is not so in the New World, and that the healthy tone of 
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religious sentiment in that country seeks for its gratification in positive 
contributions to the knowledge of the localities of divine events and of the 
natural bearing of them, instead of the spurious excitement of sacerdotal 
vestments and sacrificial altars. 
Some of our readers are, however, possibly aware that at a remarkable 
on the coast of Syria, near the ancient river Lycus, now called the 
“‘ Dog River,” are traces of the passage of Egyptians, Assyrians, Romans, 
and Muhammadan conquerors. Besides inscriptions to a Sultan Selim— 
it is not certain which—and to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, there are at 
the pass in question nine tablets, of which three have been regarded as 
— and six as Assyrian (Layard says seven Assyrian, which Dr. 
Robinson justly remarks may have been a slip of the pen, as he also 
specifies three Egyptian tablets). Lepsius and Bonomi have also treated 
of the Egyptian tablets as all three bearing the cartouche of Rameses IT. 
Since that time, M. de Saulcy has denied the existence of traces either of 
hieroglyphs or of human figures on the Egyptian tablets, and, backed by 
an opinion to the same effect of M. Oppert, has designated the whole as 
a petite imposture archéologique, M. VY. Wildenbruch, Dr. Eli Smith, 
and Consul Schultz, have all since visited the same spot, and say that 
they have been unable to distinguish hieroglyphics, although they thought 
the sunken human figure could be recognised. One of the first spots 
visited by Dr. Robinson, after landing on the coast of Syria, was the 
place now in question; and although he admits that the tablets regarded 
as Egyptian are surmounted by an ornamental cornice, which is not the 
case with those of the Assyrians, he says he must confess that, for him- 
self, on neither of his visits (he made two), although both were made at 
mid-day, and under a brilliant sun, he could not distinguish either hiero- 
glyphics or other figures, and he adds that he cannot but think that 
fancy has had much to do in making out the reputed copies of these 
Egyptian tablets. One thing is certain, that if they ever existed, they 
have been effaced within a brief period of time. That they did exist, the 
combined testimony of Lepsius and Bonomi is quite sufficient to satisfy 
us; how they came to be effaced we cannot venture to opine. The effects 
of natural causes in the same neighbourhood are very remarkable, as seen 
in the case of the Selim inscription, the greater part of which is effaced, 
and what remains is so illegible that the best nt we have been unable 
to make it out satisfactorily. Still it is very curious that cartouches 
which had existed from the time of Rameses II.—the Sesostris of 
Herodotus—to those of Lepsius and Bonomi, should have been oblite- 
rated between their time and that of later observers. It would almost 
appear as if the spirit of mischief or of wanton destruction had been at 
work in these monumental rocks. That the elements have also had un- 
usual play, seems apparent from the fact that the figures which were seen 
by Maundrell, Pococke, Seetzen, Guys, Berton, Lepsius, and Bonomi, 
and imperfectly by Wildenbruch, Eli Smith, and Schultz, are now no 
longer visible im the brightest sunshine. It may also be observed that, 
however faint the cartouches may have been in their time, Bonomi and 
Lepsius had far more experience in detecting such than their predecessors, 
or than those who have followed them. Some can detect a sphinx’s head 
on the rocks at Antioch, where others can see nothing, and the same 
person can make it out at one time and not be able to do so at others, so 
feeble are the traces of this ancient seulpture im the present day. 
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After an excursion to Dair al Kulah, and another to Abeih, Dr, 
Robinson started by Khan Khulda, which he identifies with the 
Heldua of the Jerusalem Itinerary through Galilee to Acre. The most 
interesting sites visited on this line of route, after Sidon and Tyre, were 
the massive remains of the ancieut castle called Belfort by the Crusaders. 
The isolated ridge on which this castle stands is entirely naked, and 
being higher than all the neighbouring ridges and the adjacent country, 
except Jebel Rihan, the fortress stands out as a conspicuous landmark, 
visible at a great distance in all directions, and itself commanding a 
prospect of great extent and grandeur. Next in imterest was Kesaf, 
where he examined many fragmentary remains of olden time, and which 
he identifies with Achshaph, of the book of Joshua, a city on the border 
of the tribe of Asher; ae king is twice mentioned in connexion with 
the King of Hazor. Achshaph has hitherto been supposed to be another 
name for Accho or Acre, seemg that Accho otherwise does not occur in 
the list of towns in the lot of Asher, although it is certain, from Judges 
i. 31, that Accho was in the portion of that tribe. We must leave the 
question as to the appropriateness of Dr. Robinson’s determination of a 
site for the royal city of the Canaanites to Biblical scholars. The mere 
fact of the border position, the perpetuation of the name Achshaph in 
Keoaf, and the existence of ruins of olden times, will appear to many 
insufficient data; but stay-at-home geographers and encyclopedists are 
too apt to omit, in criticising the insufficiency of a traveller's evidences, 
that which he has always in mind, although he does not dwell upon it in 
his arguments—the non-existence of other possible or probable localities. 

Next came Rameh, a village, which Robinson says there is no room 
for question but that it represents the ancient Ramah of Asher. It is 
remarkable that two of the valuable identifications, for which Biblical 
geography is indebted to Dr. Robinson’s previous researches, are the 
Ramah of Benjamin and the Ramah of Samuel. This makes his third 
Ramah. Apart from the identity of name, he says there is no evidence 
of antiquity, save several sarcophagi, which he deseribes as “ striking 
monuments of antiquity.” He does not point out what will weigh with 
the scholar in admitting the identification, that Ramah stands upon an 
isolated hill, in the midst of a basin with green fields. Ramah signifies 
a high plaee. Dr. Robinson also determined, at a subsequent period, the 
site of a fourth Ramah— Ramah of Naphtali at Rameh, a large and well 
built village of Christians and Druses, situated on the slope of the moun- 
— which separate Upper and Lower Galilee, besides other Ramahs of 
ess note. 

In the same region, whilst exploring a remarkable tell called Khirbel, 
or Tell Hazur, and which the doctor satisfied himself was not the Hazor 
of Scripture, he found a village called Yakuk, which he identifies with 
Hukkok, enumerated in the book of Joshua as belonging to Naphtali, 
though, in the later Chronicles, it is spoken of as in Asher. This ideunti- 
fication would imply an interchange of the letters Heth and Yod, which, 
although: unusual, is not without example. We are not quite certain if 
the identification of Kubarah, nearer to Acre, with the Gabara, or Ga- 
baroth, belongs to Robinson or Schultz. Certain it is the latter deter- 
mined the identification of Kabul with the Chabole of Josephus; and the 
Rev. Eli Smith recognised the same place as the Cabul of Joshua. 

Dr. Robinson proceeded from Acre through Galilee and Samaria to 
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Jerusalem. The first point to which he directed his attention was Tell 
Jefat—a very remarkable hill, which, lying at a distance from all the 
ordinary of the country, has not been visited in modern times, ex- 
cept by Schultz in 1847, and yet represents the site of Jotapata, the 
renowned fortress of Galilee, which, under the command of Josephus 
himself, so long held out against the assaults of Vespasian, and where 
the historian was taken prisoner after the downfal of the place. 

“The account of Josephus is, in some respects,” Dr. Robinson ob- 
serves, “doubtless exaggerated and hyperbolical ; as where he speaks of 
the sight failing to reach the depth of the valleys; his estimate of more 
than forty thousand persons destroyed during the siege of vs 
days; and the manner of his own surrender to the Romans. Indeed, 
the thought stole over my mind, as we stood upon the spot, whether the 
historian had not here given himself up to romance, in order to laud the 
valour of the Romans, of the Jews, and especially of himself. Yet this 
idea was rebutted, except as to general exaggeration, by the minute and 
striking accordance of the description with the physical features of the 

lace.” 
. Dr. Robinson adds to this interesting historical identification that of the 
valley of Jiphthahel, described in Hebrews and Joshua as on the border 
of Zebulun and on the border of Asher; that is, on the confines of these 
two tribes, with the great wady Abilin, which has its head in the hills of 
Jefat. Notwithstanding De Saulcy’s vindication of the claims of Kefr 
Kana, to be considered as representing the Cana of the New Testament, 
where our Lord wrought his first miracle in Galilee, Dr. Robinson per- 
sists in identifying Khirbet Kana as the site of that interesting event. 
As to De Saulcy’s arguments, that the Greek name, Cana of Galilee, 
could never have been expressed by Kana el Jelil, Dr. Robinson disposes 
of it by saying that if De Saulcy had turned to his Arabic New Testa- 
ment, he would have found not only that Galilee is always rendered by 
el Jelil, but also that Cana of Galilee, wherever it occurs, is uniform] 
given by Kana el Jelil. Of De Saulcy’s other argument, that at the 
time of the wedding Jesus was travelling on foot with his mother, his 
disciples, and his cousins, from Nazareth to Capernaum; and nobody can 
reasonably conceive, that with such an object, under such circumstances, 
he should have made a circuit of at least thirty English miles; Dr. Ro- 
binson says, it may be replied that this passage in question (John ii. 12) 

ives no intimation that Jesus went directly from Cana to Capernaum ; 
and further, that even had he been thus on his way from Nazareth to 
Capernaum, there surely was, in the desire to be present at the wedding, 
a motive sufficient to induce him to make the circuit ; which said circuit, 
moreover, does not amount to one half of the alleged thirty miles. Dr. 
Robinson says that Khirbet Kana was regarded as the same as Cana 
down to the beginning of the seventeenth century. If so, it is still cer- 
tain that the place has been sought for at Kefr Kana by modern travel- 
lers, including Pococke, Burckhardt, Clarke, G. Robinson, Richardson, 
Monro, and Schubert. 

In the same neighbourhood, Dr. Robinson finds the Ruma of Josephus 
in the Tell of Rumeh, and the Rimmon of the tribe of Zebulun in the 
= of Rummaneh. The whole of the noble and extensive plain in 
which these sites are congregated, our author identifies with the “ great 
plain” called Asochis, so named from a city of the same name, where 
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the Jewish leader had his residence for a time. But in respect to the 
city Asochis, he is at a loss to decide whether it was at Tell el Beda- 
wiych, “the Tell of the Bedwins,” or at Kefr Menda, but inclines to the 
latter. 

Continuing along the great plain of Esdraelon, our travellers ascended 
a tell regular in its form, with a flat summit, containing four on five 
acres, now covered with a fine crop of wheat, and called Tell el Mutsellim. 
The prospect from this tell is described as a noble one, embracing the 
whole of the glorious plain; than which there is not a richer upon earth. 
Zerin (Jezreel) was in view, as also the tell, on the south-east side of 
which stands Taannuk, the Taanach of Scripture. ‘ As we stood upon the 
noble tell, with the wide plain and Taanach thus before us, we could not 
but feel that here had been the scene of the great battle of Deborah and 
Barak, ‘in Taanach, by the waters of Megiddo.’ A city situated either 
on the tell, or on the ridge behind it, would naturally give its name to the 
adjacent plain and waters, as we know was the case with Megiddo and 
Legio. The tell would, indeed, present a splendid site fora city; but 
there is no trace, of any kind, to show that a city ever stood there.” 
This in face of the fact that the hill itself was a tell or mound; and Dr. 
Robinson does not say whether natural or artificial, whether a rock, or a 
mound of earth, or a heap of ruin. Asa rule, the Arabs distinguish a 
mound as a tell, in contradistinction to Jebel, a hill. The whole of the 
mound may, indeed, be one mass of ruins. How much remains yet for 
the archzxologist to do in the Holy Land—a region that may be said to 
have been as yet only traversed by the historical or comparative geo- 

her! , 

A little beyond the head of the plain of Esdraelon our travellers came 
upon a green and well-marked tell, bearing the name of Dothan, at 
whose southern foot was a fountain called el Hutireh. ‘‘ Here, then,” 
exclaims the doctor, “was the ancient and long-sought Dothain or 
Dothan, where the sons of Jacob were pasturing their father’s flocks 
when they sold their brother Joseph to the Ishmaelites of Midian, passing 
by on their way to Egypt.” The well into which Joseph was cast by his 
brothers has hitherto been placed by tradition, handed down by the Cru- 
saders, at the Khan called Khan Jubb Yusuf, or the Khan of Jacob’s 
Pit; but it must now be identified with the fountain of el Hufireh. It is 
not a little curious that so interesting a site, and one so long lost, was 
discovered, a few days before Dr. Robinson visited it, by M. van deVelde. 
Rabbi Parchi (in Assher’s Benjamin of Tudela) also noted the site cor- 
rectly in the fourteenth century. 

We now pass over a goodly tract of country, without any new indica- 
tions, till we come to the further end of the plain of Nabulus, when we 
have Kefr Saba, the Antipatris of the New Testament, whither the 
Apostle Paul was sent off from Jerusalem by night, on the way to 
Cesarea, in order to save him from a conspiracy of the Jews. Beyond 
this was Jiljulieh, which Dr. Robinson identifies with an ancient Gilgal, 
and with the Galgulis of Eusebius and Jerome, although that place is 
described as being six miles north of Autipatris, whilst Jiljulieh is south 
of Kefr Saba. But, says the doctor, “it may well be a question 
whether perhaps a slip of the pen may not have given rise to the reading 
north instead of south.” A Jatitudinarianism in argument which we have 
often seen lead comparative geographers astray, although we certainly 
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have also seen modern authorities misrepresent east for west, and vice 
versa, by what has certainly been an unintentional lapsus. 

Dr. i got into old ground when on the plain selected by 
Richard of England as the place of his long encampment, and at the 
existing representatives of a eenien Aijalon, and Nobe; yet is this a 
region scarcely ever visited by modern travellers. This time our explorer 
thinks he has recovered, in same vicinity, the ancient Chephirah—a 
city of the Gibeonites, afterwards assigned to Benjamin; and after the 
captivity, again inhabited by the returning exiles. A more important 
identification was that of the ancient Emmaus, or Nicopolis, with the 
present Amwas, and which has hitherto been confounded with the fortress 
at el Latron. Here were two fountains, one of which, being thermal, 
was celebrated in the middle ages for its healing qualities. It was at 
Emmaus that Judas Maccabeus defeated the Syrian general Gorgias ; 
and the same place, fortified by the Syrian Bachides, was b by 
order of Varus. It appears to have received the name of Nicopolis when 
rebuilt by Julius Africanus, who flourished about a.p. 220. 

A still more interesting question connected with this identification is, 
whether this Emmaus is the same as that which is noted for our Lord’s 
interview with two of his disciples on the day of his resurrection. Hitherto 
this miracle has been associated with el Kubeibeh, on account of the dis- 
tance given of sixty stadia from Jerusalem by Luke. But Dr. Robinson 

s that several MSS. read 160, and he gives many cogent reasons for 
the identity of the two Emmaus. It must be remarked, in favour of this 
identification, that Dr. Robinson failed in determining the site of the 
second Emmaus in his previous journeys, and that the word signifies “ hot 
baths,” such as are met with at Amwas. ‘Tell el Latron, which has been 
confounded with Emmaus by the Crusaders and later travellers, was 
known in the sixteenth century as Castrum boni Latronis, from a legend 
which made it the birthplace of the penitent thief, and whence its present 
name. Dr. Robinson identifies Latron with Modin, the residence of the 
Maccabees. Passing hence Saris (anc. Sores), Kulonia (Koulon), and 
the convent of the Corro, our travellers entered Jerusalem by the Yafa 
gate at 7.55 on the 28th of April. 

We shall not occupy ourselves here with discussions in reference to the 
topography and antiquities of the Holy City, as we intend to devote an 
article to that subject at an early opportunity. Our travellers left Jeru- 
salem on their way to Beisan on the 16th of May. Crossing the ancient 
Scopus, whence Titus obtained his first view of Jerusalem, little of im- 

rtance, and that was at the same time new, presented itself along this 
route. Mejdel, not far from Daumeh (Edumia), was supposed to be the 
Magdal—Senna of Eusebius and Jerome—and Ain Tana, seen from the 
same spot, was identified with the ancient Thanath, or Thenath, of the 
same authorities. Yanon was another ideutification of equally slight 
import. 

From Nabulus, Drs. Robinson and Eli Smith travelled in company with 
Mr. Van de Velde in search of Salim and the Aenon, close by where 
John is recorded as baptising. On this journey, besides several sites re- 
visited that were identified on previous journeys, we have a long discus- 
sion as to the non-existence of two Succoths, and the claims of Sakut to 
represent the place where Jacob “ built him a house, and made booths 
for his cattle.” At Ain Makhuz an excursion was planned beyond the 
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Jordan, and “ circumstances” adds the doctor, in a foot-note, “ render it 
proper to say here, that Mr. Van de Velde accompanied us at our invi- 
tation. He had nothing whatever to do either with the plan, the arrange- 
ment, the expense, or the results of the excursion.” The object of the 

ition was, we are informed, to ascertain the distance between the 
ruins called Tubukat Fahil, described by Irby and Mangles as Jabesh 
Gilead, and thus determine whether the former are the remains of Pella. 
We accordingly turned to the pages of Van de Velde to ascertain the 
origin of this insinuation against a fellow-traveller, and we find that Mr. 
Van de Velde, in a letter dated Beisan, May 16th, says that the first thing 
he intimated to Dr. Eli Smith at their meeting at Nabulus was his inten- 
tion to seek for the ruins of Pella. The result of the united labours was 
to identify ruins called ed Deir, or “the Monastery,” with Jabesh Gilead ; 
and as to Pella, Dr. Robinson says, “ After completing our examination 
of the remains (at Tubukat Fahil, ‘the terrace of Fahil’), I ventured to 
express to my companions on the spot the opinion, in which they con- 
curred, that we were standing amid the ruins of the long-sought Pella. It 
is at such moments that the traveller has his reward.”’ 

Upon this subject Mr. Van de Velde says, ‘‘ On rounding a hill, we saw 
the ruins of Pella at half an hour’s distance to the south, and at once 
bent our steps towards them. We found ourselves among the veritable 
remains of an ancient and important city.” This is very irreverent to the 
learned professor’s subsequent pronuncramento, in which his companions 
concurred, that they were standing amid the ruins of the long-sought 
Pella; but the fact is, that they all appear to have entertained that 
opinion previously; and so it appears did also Kiepert, the map-maker of 
Berlin, who, according to Van de Velde, and by Robinson’s own admis- 
sion, proposed to identify the Tubukat Fahil with Pella in 1842. 

Capernaum is still a disputed site. Dr. Robinson placed it in his 
former travels at Khan Minyeh; Dr. Wilson and Ritter identified it with 
Tell Hum. In this present work, the doctor, revisiting the spot, adduces 
further evidence in support of his first conclusion. It is important to 
remark on this discussion, that Quarresmius expressly states, that in his 
day the place called by the Arabs Minyeb, was regarded as marking the 
site of Capernaum. (lucid. T. S. ii. p. 864.) 

On his way from Hasbeiya, where the Americans have a missio 
establishment, to Banias, Dr. Robinson visited Tell el Kady, which has 
been erroneously supposed to be the crater of an extinct + ton and of 
the identity of which with Dan, the warlike colony of the Danites, 
“from Dan to Beersheba” denoting the whole length of the Promised 
Land, the doctor says there can be no question. ‘This is, however, not a 
novel identification. Near to it is Difneh, probably the site of an 
ancient Daphne, mentioned by Josephus as near the source of the Lesser 
Jordan and the Temple of the Golden Calf. 

The route from Banias to Damascus afforded much that was interest- 
ing in description, but little that is novel in sites. ‘There were the lower 
ridges of Lebanon to cross ; the temples of Thelthatha, of Rukhleh, and 
of Ashayir to measure; the valley of Wady et Teim to explore; the 
Jebel es Sheikh to ascend; and the approach to the city to describe. 
Damascus itself, of which, till the publication of the Rev. Mr. Porter’s 
book, lately reviewed in these pages, we knew but very little indeed, is 
now doubly described, so much so as to leave in reality little to desire. 
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On leaving Damascus, Dr. Robinson visited the ruins of Abila, which 
have acquired some notoriety, from the recent attempt made by M. de 
Sauley to claim the site as a discovery of his own. The delusion, in 
itself of no importance whatsoever, obtained such from its having been 
argued that it was no delusion at all, and that the learned academician 
was as well aware of the site as others. Certain it is that the very in- 
scription, which he believed never to have been published, appears in 
Dr. Wilson’s book, as also in the Journal des Savans tor March, 1827. 
The historical notices marshalled forth by Dr. Robinson would make of 
it one of the most marked places in the country in which it occurs. 

The great point, and indeed the only site of importance discovered on 
the from Damascus to Baalbek, was Chalcis, under Lebanon, which 
the doctor identifies with the ruins at Anjar. It is questionable even if 
this can be called a discovery, for a writer in the Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography (art. Chalcis), after discussing the evidence in 
favour of there being two cities of that name, one of which is the well- 
known Kinnisnir, south of Aleppo, suggests that the second may be per- 
haps at Majdel Anjar, where Abu-l-feda (Tab. Syria, p. 20) speaks of 

t ruins of hewn stones. ‘This, however, apparently from Robinson 

imself (Biblioth. Sacr. vol. v. p. 90). At all events, we are indebted 

to the doctor for a minute description of the locality, of its great foun- 
tain and its intermitting spring, and also of the existing ruins. 

On the way from Baalbek to El Husn, the position of a few unimpor- 
tant sites marked in the Antonine Itinerary were also determined ; the 
sources of the Orontes were examined ; the site of ancient Ribleh, by 
some confounded with Antioch, was established; and some details, but 
not from personal examination, are given of the cities in Coelo-Syria. 
Dr. Robinson is in error, however, when he says the first to discover and 
describe the extensive ruins of Apamea was Mr. Thomson, in 1846—a 
minute description of the existing ruins will be found in Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. vi., for 1844. 

Lastly, it is suggested that the well-known fortress, El] Husn, may be 
the Mamonga of Ptolemy ; the entrance into Hamath is identified with 
the great depression between Lebanon and the Nusairiyeh mountains ; 
Jisr el Abyad is supposed to represent Eleutherus; Arka and its tell, 
ancient Arca, seat of the Arkites; and Afka with Apheca, with its 
adjacent temple to Venus. 

These constitute, we believe, apart from the many valuable and in- 
teresting descriptions of known sites, the chief new points determined b 
Dr. Robinson in this his last journey. Few, it will be seen, are of vache | 
real importance to Biblical geography, although some, as Dothan, Cana, 
Emmaus, and a few others, possess high claims to interest. The new 
sites determined amount, we believe, to some fifty—a noble monument 
to the perseverance and laborious travel of one man. But we do not 
hesitate to say that, when the same system of exploration shall have been 
introduced into the Holy Land that has been practised in Assyria and in 
Chaldea, and the numerous tells shall have been excavated and laid bare, 
a new era in Biblical archzology will be established. The success that 
attended upon the Rev. Mr. Porter's first attempts at such a mode of ex- 
ploration at Tell al Salahiyah, near Damascus, is sufficient to attest 
this great fact. 
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THE MAGIC BELL. 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF UNCLE ADAM.* 


THE memory of childhood is very retentive. I can even now recal, at 
any moment I please, the gardener at Mellingsta, Master Peter (1 have 
forgotten his surname), in his white nightcap and his threadbare coat, 
just as he used to wander about the garden, or gaze in at the windows 
of the hot-house, to see if there were any melons or grapes. Master 
Peter was a person who particularly attracted my attention during my 
childhood; he was, I must tell you, the first scholar I had ever met. 
Pray do not laugh at the appellation scholar being applied to an old do- 
mestic ; would that all learned men had as little pretence about them as 
he had, and that they studied the face of nature with as honest and un- 
5 yen a spirit as he did. 

is small neat cottage was situated in the garden, and looked upon 
the high road; and whenever Master Peter happened to see any poor 
boy loitering on the road, he used to tap on the narrow window-frames 
to call him, and welcomed the little wayfarer under his hospitable 
though homely roof. If the child were a beggar, he would give him 
food ; if he were not hungry, he would treat his little guest to fruit, pre- 
sent him with flowers, and display to him the numerous curiosities which 
he had gathered during a long life, and had arranged in his study as, 
with a sort of childish pride, he named a small room with the seins 
facing the road. Here he had his scanty library, among which was con- 
spicuous Euler’s Letters in a gilded binding, an invaluable acquisition 
from the auction of a deceased nobleman; then came Cavallo on Eti- 
quette, Thunberg’s Travels, and Hoffberg’s Flora—every one books that 
Master Peter considered classical. 

Master Peter was an indefatigable observer of meteorological changes. 
He had found it necessary, in pursuing his calling, to study the weather, 
and to make himself nts me with all its prognostics and signs ; it was 
necessary he should know whether he ought to place mats over the hot- 
houses, or whether he should water the cucumber-beds; hence his know- 
ledge of the weather was for him indispensable. No one knew better 
than he how to discern the skies ; no one understood better the difference 
between the pale red hue which betokens an approaching storm, and the 
more decided purple which announces fine weather. He also possessed 
instruments to facilitate his favourite study. He was the owner of a ther- 
mometer and a barometer, and considered so weatherwise in the neigh- 
bourhood, that he was looked upon as an oracle throughout the parish, 
the peasantry leaving their corn with perfect confidence in stacks upon 
the fields, as long as Master Peter did not prophesy rain; but if, after 
church on Sunday, Master Peter said, “ We shall have rain before the 
week is out,” far and near one saw the harvest being gathered in. 





* “Uncle Adam” is the nom de plume of a popular Swedish author. 
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Mellingsta was an ancient baronial castle, one of those massive build- 
ings which bear witness to a period long gone by; a time one loves to 
dwell upon, owing to its numerous and great recollections, which float 
before us in mysterious obscurity. It was a relic of the epoch when the 
nobility were at the height of their glory, when wealth, honour, and edu- 
cation were still their especial prerogative ; when as yet the prosaic 
middle classes had not forced themselves forward, and obliterated the 
poetry of chivalry. It is sad to mark the changes of time. To a simple, 

nt mind it must be somewhat distressing to see a great historical 
name eclipsed by a name of yesterday; yet this must sometimes happen, 
for the energetic power, ever pressing forward, does not lie in individuals, 
but in the whole human race. 

Mellingsta was built in the olden style, although it had undergone 
many alterations. It was a three-story house, with high windows, which 
of old used to be arched, but which more recently had been changed, as 
a semicircle over each window clearly proved. A round tower, which 
rose somewhat above the pointed roof, stood forth like a colossal pillar ; 
within this tower a spiral staircase led to each floor; the steps were worn 
away, which one generation after another had ascended and descended. 
Behind this large gloomy building was an extensive garden with its 
straight alleys, and quite in the background lay the small cottage in 
which Master Peter dwelt. But even here the pointed black roof of the 
castle was visible, and likewise one of its greatest peculiarities, namely, a 
bell, which hung beneath a dark green copper covering. This bell had 
no other inscription than an “ Ave Maria,” most probably traced by the 
hand of some monk; for the bell was believed to have Se carried off 
from a monastery by one of the ancestors of the baronial family during 
the time of the Reformation. Even in my childhood that bell hung there. 
It was never used, for no bell-rope was attached to it ; but tradition relates 
that it rings of itself at midnight when any great misfortune is about to 
take place in the family. Further, it is told that several of the former 
proprietors of the castle, not liking this evil-prophesying bell, determined 
to take it down and have it melted; but when people were sent up to 
remove it, one of the men was always hurled down by an invisible power, 
and hence no soul now dared to make any further attempt to dislodge it. 
The bell, therefore, still hung in its old place, and was regarded by the 
surrounding peasantry with a mysterious dread. 

Even Master Peter could not free himself of this popular belief; on 
the contrary, he had carefully noted down how often he had heard the 
hollow tones, and added an account of the misfortune which immediately 
after, or at the same moment, had overtaken the family. Now this one, 
now that one had died, now one of the family estates had been laid waste 
by lightning, now a member of the noble race had fallen into disgrace 
with some high personage—an event which was always deeply lamented 
in those old aristocratic families. 

In the evenings, when Master Peter was making his daily observations 
on the weather, if by chance he cast his eyes in the direction of the castle, 
and beheld the bell, which hung in its elevated position, silent, like in- 
scrutable fate, with its motionless iron tongue suspended from its wide 
and gaping throat, the old man’s brow would contract, and he would turn 
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quickly away. If you watched the play of his countenance at such a 
moment, you would see an expression of pain pass over his features, and 
at the same moment you would hear a deep-drawn sigh. There was 
something in all this which naturally attracted the attention of us children. 
His usual mild, cheerful expression changed so suddenly. Children are 
faithful and sharp-sighted physiognumists ; they understand better. than 
grown-up people the workings of the soul portrayed upon the features, 
and they draw their own little conclusions. Hence we settled in our 
own minds that Master Peter was afraid of the bell, that he feared he 
might suddenly see its ponderous tongue set in motion by an invisible 
hand, and hear its ominous and dreaded toll. We ourselves were in fear 
lest this might take place, and we could scarcely look up to where the 
bell was hanging without shuddering. But we were mistaken. Master 
Peter had other causes for pain, which were awakened afresh whenever 
he cast his eyes yar this fatal bell. 

The good man had not always lived like a hermit. Many years ago 
he had an amiable wife, who superintended his limited household, and 
helped him in his work. She was a charming person—just such a benevo- 
lent, kind-hearted creature as himself. They lived happily together, and 
if they ever did disagree, it was never very seriously ; they were both too 

and sensible for that. Thus they spent many peaceful years, but at 
length cruel death robbed the poor gardener of his sweet wife, and all that 
now remained to him was a son, to whom he gave a good education to 
fit him for one of the learned professions. 

His son did not disappoint his ambitious hopes; but, alas! the mother 
died on the very day on which the son, amidst the sound of music and the 
din of cannon, received the wreath of laurels.* 

Johannes—so the son was called—returned home to his father. That 
was a day of mingled joy and sadness to the old man. His son accom- 
panied him to the village churchyard to pay a first visit to his beioved 
mother’s grave. There they sat recalling the time when Johannes was a 
child, and used to help his father with his instruments and his humble re- 
searches. Now the youth had outstripped the old man in the career of 
learning, but the parent felt no envy at this; on the contrary, he was 
proud that he possessed a son who excelled himself—all his ambition was 
centred in him ; Johannes was more than himself—he was the joy and 
pride of his old age. 

They had sat thus a long time absorbed in the recollections of the past, 
when they were suddenly aroused from their meditations by a cheerful 
“Good evening !’’ Master Peter sprang up and bowed low. Johannes, 
however, merely smiled and offered his hand familiarly to the new comer 
as he said, “ Good evening! dear Johanna.” 

“Of what are you thinking?” exclaimed the father. “It is the 
daughter of our noble lord; it is the Lady Johanna ¥ 

‘No, no,” said the young girl, seizing the proffered hand of the son— 
‘no, no, Master Peter! Johannes knew me in times gone by, when we 
used to play with each other. He is quite right.”’ 











* Every three years, in Sweden, a public examination is held, when those who 
have distinguished themselves at college receive the title of Master of Arts, the 
badge of which is a wreath of laurel. : 
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“ Pardon me!” stammered Johannes, embarrassed at having forgotten 
the change a few years had wrought in their relative positions—* pardon 
me, my lady! At the moment I thought only of my former playfellow, 
and not-——”’ 

“‘ And not,” continued the damsel, laughing, “that I have become a 
tall girl, and you a tall gentleman, with stiff collars, instead of those very 
becoming turn-down collars you used to wear of old. Dear Johannes, 
you really do not look half so handsome now as then.” 

“T cannot,” replied Johannes, fixing his eyes upon the lovely, bloom- 
ing girl—* I cannot say the same of you, my lady !” 

“I beg pardon in my son’s name,” exclaimed Master Peter. “ He still 
preserves his Upsala manners, and is somewhat free and easy, but that 
will pass off. He means no harm by it, my noble lady.” 

The young girl smiled at the good old man’s excuses, and without 
answering him a word, she plucked a rose, and offering it to Johannes, 
she said, 

“‘ My dear master of arts! do not allow yourself to be appalled by the 
title of lady. Johanna, alas! is just as childish as she was formerly; and, 
what is worse, she has hardly sufficient respect for learned men.” 

They now separated, but Johanna’s image had again found its way 
into the young man’s susceptible heart, and now no power could banish it. 

At the sight of his former playfellow all his boyish love for the beauti- 
ful child was reawakened, and he determined to quit his home before his 
feelings acquired too great a mastery over his reason. But Providence 
had willed it otherwise. The proprietor of the castle, Baron Kronswiird, 
was in want of a tutor for his son, and it so happened that he fixed upon 
Johannes to fill the place. The young man clearly perceived the dangerous 
consequences which such a situation might entail upon him, therefore he 
did his best to escape it; but Master Peter worked against him, and he 
was obliged to submit. The baron could do so much for him, he could 
be of such assistance to him in his future career, that he was at length 
forced to accept the dangerous offer. 

Baron Kronswiird was an upright man, of honest old Swedish prin- 
ciples. He never suspected deceit, and still less that he might awaken 
wild and impetuous feelings. He himself had always been free from 
tender passions, and therefore he imagined that every one resembled 
himself. Hence it was sheer ignorance of the human heart which induced 
him to invite the playfellow of his daughter’s childhood to be a daily guest 
in his house; ignorance also made him as little suspect the folly of which 
he was guilty, when one evening, after Johannes had shown himself a 
perfect master of the pianoforte, he proposed that he should give his 
daughter lessons on that instrument. 

If the good baron had caught the slightest glimpse of the quick glance 
of joy which Johanna cast upon the young master of arts, he most pro- 
bably would have let the matter drop, but he observed nothing; on the 
contrary, he forced Johannes to begin at once his musical instruction. 

A young man and a young girl ought never to play a duet. Music is 
the language of passion and love; it is the language of the heart, and 
betrays our inmost feelings even without our consent. The young — 
had not long continued their musical studies before he was aware that he 
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had said too much, and she, that she had too fully understood the mys- 
terious language in which they were conversing. Both Johannes and 
Johanna’s manners now assumed a certain bashfulness ; they reminded 
themselves, at each moment, that they were no longer children, If 
Johannes wished to steal unperceived a glance at his pretty neighbour at 
the pianoforte, and found himself detected by her, he would cast down 
his eyes and examine the keys as earnestly as if he were studying 
Hebrew ; and Johanna would blush, and strike the chords harder than 
usual, in order to recover her self-possession. Both were perfectly well 
aware that they dared not love each other———and yet! 

It was a most painful position for Johannes; he therefore determined 
to propose that his pupil and he should travel for a few years in foreign 
countries. 

‘* It will be a great trial for me,” said he to himself, ‘‘ but when I come 
home again she will be older; she is now only sixteen years of age. 
Perhaps she will then be married, and away from Mellingsta, and I shall 
meet her no more. But still I may be permitted to dream of her, and 
to adore her. Ah, well, if I only could travel !” 

At the expiration of a year—a year spent in endless struggles between 
duty and love—the journey was jin. upon, and the baron decided 
that the youthful Adolf, accompanied by his tutor, should make a tour 
through Germany, France, and Italy, and be absent about three years. 

At the entrance of the park, on the other side of the extensive garden, 
lay a summer-house, on which Master Peter had exhausted all his taste. 
It was situated on the banks of a murmuring rivulet which had forced its 
way through the long yrass. Hidden behind sweet-scented hedges, and 
shaded by a far-spreading maple-tree, stood the little summer-house in its 
solitary beauty. The interior was hung with white and red, and rich 
gilding, forming thousands of fanciful rosettes and garlands, was scat- 
tered among the flowing folds of the damask with which the walls were 
covered. 

One evening, in the month of May, Master Peter was standing con- 
templating the sun disappear behind heavy clouds, which betokened rain, 
when Johannes, lost in deep thought, came sauntering through the wind- 
ing pathways of the park towards the small summer-house. It looked so 
peaceful, so inviting, that he stepped in to indulge in a few minutes’ re- 
flection ; but how he started as he perceived Johanna, half-hidden by the 
curtain, sitting reading at the window! Her glowing cheek was resting 
upon her finely-shaped hand, and as she looked up on the young man’s 
entrance, a tear trembled in her usually clear and sparkling eyes. 

“Pardon me, my lady!” said Johannes, drawing back—*“ pardon me 
for disturbing you; chance led me here, and ‘ 

“Enough,” said the girl, interrupting him; “it is not altogether 
chance, although it may appear so to our human ideas. You are wel- 
come; you do not disturb me; I am sitting here thinking of you, and of 
my brother’s journey ; will it be a long one?” 

‘Very long,” said Johannes, casting his eyes to the ground. 

“Very long!” repeated Johanna, with a slight tremor in her voice ; 
“then perhaps we may never see each other again.” 

‘Oh, do not say so!” exclaimed the young man, earnestly. 
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Johanna shook her head, and then slowly resumed: “It almost - 
pears to me as if it were the last time—the very last time——” §S 
ceased speaking, and the tears, long restrained, flowed in drops 
clear as crystal over her flushed cheeks. 
“Perhaps the very last time, Lady Johanna!” exclaimed the youth. 
“Dear J m!” continued he, eagerly, “do not weep; you are the 
friend of my childhood—let us hope! hate changes may befriend us, 


notwit ing our fears to the contrary. As in our happy childish 
days, let us part with hope and confidence !” 
The young girl had by this time recovered her self-possession, and she 
cast a joyous glance upon Johannes, who stood like a supplicating angel 
her. 


“ Yes, let us hope,” said she, slowly. “I like you to call me Johanna ; 
you should always call me #0, Johannes. Though no longer a child in 
years, I am still your companion—still one who loves you with childish 
sincerity, Since we must indeed separate, let us do so with confidence in 
the future, and without reproach for the present. Farewell, Johannes! 
You now know all I feel.” 

The youth seized her hand and pressed it with fervour to his lips. 
“With hope and without reproach,” murmured he, softly. “ Adieu, 
Johanna! Adieu, adieu!’ He rushed from the summer-house and 
hastened to his father; but, though 4 a listener to the old 
man’s conversation, his thoughts were far otherwise occupied. Master 
Peter informed him at least twenty times that the hygrometer which 
hung in the passage had turned half an inch to the right on the rainy 
side, and that the barometer had fallen half an inch. Johannes paid not 
the slightest attention to him. 

“It really grieves me that we are threatened with stormy weather,” at 
length the old man continued, “ for you must set off to-morrow, and you 
will have most unpleasant weather for travelling. Both you and the 
young baron might catch cold. You must take some elder-blossoms 
with you, and if you do not feel well make some strong elder tea, and 
drink that. One ought not to trifle with one’s health,” added the old 
man. 

Johannes smiled at his -natured father’s numerous little anxieties; 
he felt within him a fire which overcame the fear of all colds; he was so 
happy, so full of hope, and yet he saw nothing but twilight and gloom in 
the future. For the present, however, Johanna’s love was all-sufficient 
for him; he could admit no other thought into his mind. 

The following morning, according to Master Peter's hecy, it rained 
heavily, but a large closed travelling-carriage stood before the castle door, 
and many servants were bustling about, carrying boxes, portmanteaus, 
&e., to it. Johanna and Johannes, who had both been extremely silent 
all the morning, met by chance near the pianoforte, and yielding to the 
impulse of the moment, they sat down to play for the last time one of 
their favourite duets—but the hour of departure had arrived. The old 
baron, punctual as a clock himself, disturbed their téte-a-téte, by observing 
that it was ten, and that a had been ordered at Strahalla Skjuts 
to be in readiness precisely at eleven o'clock. To remain together longer 
was impossible, and Johanna and Johannes took leave of each other in a 
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polite, cold, and formal manner, and in another moment the travelling- 
carriage had driven away, bearing far from the young lady of the castle 
two beings she loved so much. 


Not far from the city of Sienna in Italy a small river wound through 
the valley, the banks of which were covered with tall, thick forest trees, 
down to the very brink of the water. The river was crossed by an old 
bridge, a remnant of Roman architecture, now in ruins, yet enough 
for the Romans of the present day, the wretched ants of a people 
who once ruled the world. ‘The little river was almost dammed up by 
large square stones, which from time to time had fallen from the — 
Portions of an inscription peeped forth here and there from beneath t 
green moss which covered the stones. The inscription was doubtless in- 
tended as an everlasting record of the deeds or triumphs of some Roman 
consul or emperor, but it had been obliterated by the more humble yet 
more lasting moss. 

A gloomy wood of larch and cork-trees terminated close to the water's 
edge, and rendered the narrow river still narrower to the eye. It was 
evening ; from the rocks above one could see far into the Campagna, and 
the light red vapour which lay upon the horizon envel in its misty 
veil the city of cities—the ancient mistress of the world. The perfect 
stillness which reigned around was broken ever and anon by the distant 
tones from some shepherd’s horn, which came floating on the air in long 
and melancholy strains. There was a rustling among the bushes near 
the river, and two men, with loaded pistols aie their arms, forced their 
way through the thicket, and crept beneath the ruined bridge. Another 
person, an old man, clad in miserable rags, also emerged from the forest, 
and seated himself not far off. He was accompanie ” a girl, who re- 
mained standing before him, gazing at him earnestly for a considerable 
time. 

“‘ Well, Maria,” demanded the old beggar, in a severe tone of voice, 
“why do you look at me so strangely to-day? Go back into the wood 
until we whistle for you. If the carriage comes, and we are lucky— 
which may the holy Virgin grant !—we shall have enough to do; we 
shall then want you; but go now.” 

“ But, father!” said the girl, clasping her small hands over her breast, 
“do not attempt anything to-day, I pray yous the heavenly Mother is 
not propitious to you to-day ; this affair will end badly.” 

“Why so?” asked the old man. “Is it possible that I should have 
me « her with two pounds of tall wax-lights, and this morning, be- 
ore I tasted a morsel of food, repeated sixteen Ave Marias, all for 
nothing ? Do you mean to say I have done all that in vain, or is it your 
opinion that the blessed heavenly Queen does not help every Catholic 
Christian? Besides, it is a holy work I am about to un ke; only 
heretics are in question; for the honour of the holy Church we——” 

‘Enough, father !” said the girl, anxiously—“ enough! but promise 
me one thing—do not murder them, my father !” 

“Ha, ha, ha! you are terribly compassionate to-day. You were not 
bee soft-hearted hen the Englishman passed this way. Eh! how was 
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“Father!” replied the young girl, somewhat embarrassed, “he was 
an old man.” 

“Ha, ha! you think old people are of no consequence. So these milk- 
faced Russians, or whatever they are, please you? That may be, but 
they do not please me. Go!” 

“ But, dear father! spare whom you can,” entreated the girl. “I 
know,” she continued, coaxingly—‘‘I know you will refuse your dear 
Maria nothing.” 

‘Well, well, circumstances must decide my actions. Go at once! 
They might come soon, and a ball might chance to strike you. These 
cuir are sure to be armed, and they shoot badly. Go, Maria— 
do go!” 

The girl glided back into the wood, but the old man placed himself 
at the end of the bridge, taking up nearly half the narrow way with his 
body. 
ae after the sound of carriage wheels was heard descending the 
neighbouring hill, and immediately after, amidst a cloud of dust, was per- 
ceptible a travelling-carriage, well laden with boxes and portmanteaus. 
The instant the old man caught a glimpse of the vehicle he blew a shrill 
whistle, and quick as lightning a couple of faces peeped over the edge of 
the bridge, but immediately disappeared again. Meanwhile, the carriage 
approached. When, however, the horses had arrived at the middle of the 
bridge, the coachman drove slower, so as not to run over the beggar who 
was stretched on the ground, apparently sleeping. The concealed bandits 
took advantage of this momentary delay ; they clambered up the sides of 
the bridge like cats, and rushed upon the carriage with their pistols 
cocked. 

Two persons were seated in the carriage—a boy and a young man of 
noble appearance. The elder of the two instantly seized a double- 
barrelled gun and fired at the head of one of the robbers. He fell ; but 
at the same moment the traveller himself received a shot which made him 
reel. However, he still had strength enough to fire again, but the ball 
whistled past the man at whom it was aimed, and entered the forest. The 
old man in rags had by this time risen, and had seized the reins of the 
horses ; his remaining accomplice, feeling himself more secure now that the 
two barrels were empty, approached the door of the carriage. At this 
moment a low wailing was heard in the direction of the wood. The old 
man in the tattered garments listened anxiously ; he then suddenly let go 
the reins, and crying, ‘Jesus Maria!” he rushed from the bridge into 
the wood. 

The coachman, being accustomed to such scenes, had retained his pre- 
sence of mind throughout the whole affair. He lashed the spirited horses ; 
they dashed furiously past the only remaining bandit, cleared the bridge 
like lightning, and disappeared amidst the forest. The robber, it is true, 
fired his gun in his rage, but the ball lodged in a portmanteau without 
doing any further injury. . 

“ Pietro is a despicable fellow,” muttered the robber; “he ran like a 
roebuck. How are you, Mattheo? This speculation has failed.” Mattheo 
lay bathed in blood with a deep wound in his breast, and the death-rattle 
in his throat was his only answer. “ Well, well,” said the other, “ it is 
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all over with you, comrade. I will give St. Borromeus six pistoles and 
ten white wax-lights to secure the peace of your soul. St. Borromeus is 
an honest patron, and will surely help you out of purgatory.” 

The countenance of the dying robber brightened, and a smile full of 
sweet hope played round his mouth. He was dreaming of the merciful 
sentence he hoped to have secured to him, and of a blissful eternity. 

“T suppose I must seek that despicable fellow who ran away just as he 
was most wanted,” continued the robber to himself, as he proceeded 
towards the thicket. ‘There another spectacle of death met his view. 
Pietro’s daughter, the lovely Maria, had been wounded by a stray shot ; 
bleeding and moaning she lay stretched upon the soft moss, which greedily 
absorbed the blood, as with each feeble stroke of the pulse she grew fainter 
and fainter. Pietro was on his knees beside her, with his face bowed 
down to the ground, in his grief and rage tearing his grey hair. The 
younger robber stood leaning upon his gun contemplating the scene. 

* Now you see, Pietro,” said he, at length, “ that is what you have got 
for always praying to the Virgin. She is expected to help so many, that 
she has not time to devote herself to all. It is quite another thing with 
the holy Borromeus ; he has had little to do for some time past. It was 
just as I said; it is not of the slightest use to waste prayers upon the 
Virgin Mary, for we constantly see how seldom they reach her ears. I 
assure you St. Borromeus was quite delighted when I thought of him. 
The monk said so too. Pietro, all is over with Maria, and with Mattheo 
also. There is a pair gone together !” 

“ A pair together!” murmured the dying girl, with great difficulty ; 
“ was the stranger, the young foreigner, also shot ?” 

“Oh yes, he got his deserts,” replied the bandit, laughing. 

“The pair together,” muttered the young girl. ‘ He also 
well.” 

‘Do not lie there like a madman; do you not see she is dead?” ex- 
claimed the robber, after a while. ‘ By St. Borromeus! your tearing a 
few grey hairs more or less from — head will not bring her back to 
life! Now, get up, old man! or else we shall have a company of devout 
soldiers, thorough cowards, from Sienna upon us. Well, do you wish to 
be shot dead too ?” 

At length the younger robber succeeded in bringing the old man to 
reason, and in silence they bore the corpse away between them. Mean- 
while, the sun had gone down, and night had spread its dark veil over 
this scene of sin and misery. 

Johannes, for he was the wounded traveller, was taken to Sienna in 
the utmost haste ; physicians were immediately called in, but all was of 
no avail, the ball had too surely done its fatal work. It was night, the 
unfortunate young man still breathed, and his pupil, weeping passionately, 
knelt at the side of his bed. At length he opened his eyes, which seemed 
lighted up as if with a ray from a brighter world. He pressed the hand 
of the sorrowing boy. 

“‘Do you hear, Adolf?” said he, softly—‘do you hear, the bell at 
Mellingsta is tolling—do you not hear? To me it rings sweetly, although 
to Johanna and my poor father it must sound hollow and dismal; greet 
them both from me!” He sank upon his pillow, pale as a broken lily; 
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and in another moment all was over! His death took place on the 3rd 
of October. 

It rained violently, and the wind blew hard upon the 3rd of October. 
Master Peter shook his head, and prophesied winter was near at 
hand; the leaves had already fallen ‘ao the trees, and were now per- 
forming their death-dance along the dreary pathways of Mellingsta. 

The family were alone at the castle, the baron endeavouring to amuse 
himself with a game of patience, his wife reading a romantic tale of the 
newest French school, and Johanna seated ae pianoforte extempo- 
rising, and now and then falling into the last piece which she and Johannes 
had played together before their parting. All were serious and preoccu- 
pied, but none his or her thoughts. The baron was the first 
who broke the silence, by saying : 

« ] cannot understand the game this evening, it goes all wrong; ten 
times I have placed the cards round our Adolf, but they never succeed. 
God grant that no evil has happened to him.” 

The baroness smiled, and made some observation upon superstition ; 
but Johanna rose, and assured her father that there was no signification 
attached to the cards. 

“ At least a hundred er I have placed the cards,” said she, “ to see 
if I should get a pair of gold bracelets like Adolfinen’s, and patience 
always told me I should have them; nevertheless papa has not bought 
them for me.” 

“ But if it so happened that I had bought you.such a we of bracelets, 
and that they Aad arrived, what would you then say of the cards ?”’ 

“Ah! I should return kind patience my most grateful thanks,” said 
Johanna, who was forcing herself to appear gay, although her heart was 
oppressed by a secret dread for which she could not account. 

The seed rose and left the room ; in a few moments he returned with 
a pair of bracelets just such as Johanna had wished. 

“Look here,” said he, “your patience has not deceived you; now 
what do you say to mine?” 

Johanna turned pale ; she smiled, but it was a gloomy smile. 

“T am not superstitious,’’ said the baron. “I cannot conceive what 
is the matter with me to-night.” 

Suddenly, father, mother, and daughter sprang from their seats and 
listened ; they all heard the dull, hollow strokes of the death-bell. Too 
true! it tolled in slow, mnioounsl beats. It could not be the sport 
of the wind, it could not be a trick of imagination, for they all heard it. 

“The bell!” they all exclaimed ‘with one accord; and the baron 
stretched out his arms to his wife, as he cried in anguish, “‘ Mother! do 
you hear that bell? it tolls for Adolf; we have now no son!” She 
sank into his arms, and a long and painful silence ensued. Johanna had 
fallen upon her knees, fervently and devoutly praying. The bell had 
continued to toll; suddenly, however, it ceased, and they again heard the 
rain beating against the window-panes, and the wind whistling through 
the belfry. 

The ringing of the bell had also awakened Master Peter from his 
uneasy slumbers. The old man sat up and listened, then lighted his small 
night-lamp, and wrote in his journal: “On the 3rd of October, at 
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a quarter to eleven o’clock, the death-bell at Mellingsta began to toll; 
the tolling continued until precisely eleven o’clock—noted at the time— 
wind north-west, heavy rain, barometer pointing to rain, thirteen degrees 
Celsius.” 

The old man again retired to his couch, and lay conjecturing what 
misfortune was likely to fall upon the noble family. It is true he t t 
of Baron Adolf, but he polly rejected that idea. ‘He is so young,” 
he muttered ; * besides, he is under the care of Johannes; it must be for 
some old aunt or other.” And having come to this comfortable conclu- 
sion, he turned himself on his couch and went calmly to sleep. 

About a month after this the baron came down to Master Peter, who 
in all speed hastened to his study to change his coat, that he might re- 
ceive his noble guest with due honour. Master Peter did not remark 
that the baron was very pale, and that there was a look of sadness 
in his face as he entered his modest roof. He merely thought of his 
toilet, the poor old man. 

“Good day, Master Peter!” said the baron, seating himself upon the 
chair which was offered him. ‘ How are you, good Master Peter?” 

“ Quite well, sir, the Lord be thanked—quite well.” 

* You have had a happy old age, Master Peter,” continued the baron. 
“God has hitherto granted you many blessings. You are healthy.” 

“‘ Yes, God be thanked! as sound as the kernel of a good nut,” replied 
Master Peter. 

“Did you observe about a month ago that the wind set the old bell 
upon the top of the castle in motion ? Did you remark that ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure I did,” answered the old man, fetching his journal 
and putting on his spectacles. ‘ Look here: ‘On the 3rd of October, 
at a quarter before eleven, the death-bell at Mellingsta began to toll.’ 
The Lord be thanked,” continued he, “ it foreboded nothing.” 

“Do you think so?’’ asked the baron; “ but it did forebode some- 
thing ; we have sustained a painful loss.” 

“Who ?” asked the old man, looking inquiringly at the baron ; 
“surely not the young P 

“No, dear Peter, no; another person died on that night, whose last 
thoughts and words were for Johanna—my Johanna, Master Peter— 
and you.” 

“Me?” said the old man, gazing fixedly before him—‘me?— 
Johannes did not belong to the famil id 

The baron seized the old man’s -7 and cried in great agitation, 
“ Poor old man, your Johannes was as dear to us as a son.” 

‘Johannes! Johannes !’’ whispered the unhappy father, disengaging 
himself gradually from the baron’s grasp. 

He seated himself quietly upon the edge of the bed, and uttered not 
another word; the deathlike pallor of his countenance alone betrayed 
that he had understood the baron, and what he was suffering—all his 
earthly happiness was snatched from him. 











Many years had elapsed since the events above recorded had taken 
place. The castle, after the death of the baron, had remained long de- 
serted and unoccupied, when at length a widow came to reside there. It 
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was Johanna, who had lately lost her husband. Hers had been a mar- 
riage without affection or domestic happiness, nor had she any children 
to interest her. She had married only to please her parents. She was 
now free again, and in deep mourning came to take possession of the de- 
serted old castle, her paternal home, which had become her property in 
consequence of the death of her brother. 

Master Peter, now in his eightieth year, was once more gay and lively. 
His second childhood had begun, but he still wandered about Mellingsta, 
talking nonsense about the hidden powers of nature, and amusing himself 
with his scientific instruments. Not to wound the old man’s pride, he 
had been permitted to retain the superintendence of the en. The 

unds had not gained by this arrangement ; the hedges had run wild, 

the paths were overgrown with weeds, and the summer-house had almost 

ne to ruins; it looked deserted and dreary. Everything was altered ; 
the fatal bell alone hung as it did of old. 

It was about this time that I first saw the old man, for it was still one 
of his greatest pleasures to invite the children of the neighbourhood into 
his little study ; when alone, he plunged with increasing eagerness into 
his researches, which, alas! only led to perplexity. But he fancied that 
by studying nature, however imperfectly, he was approaching in thought, 
at least, those realms in which his Johannes dwelt, and where he awaited 
his aged father. 

The baroness, the once gay and happy Johanna, had become a grave 
and serious woman. She also drew youth around her, and established a 
girls’ school, in which she herself undertook the part of instructress. She 
would often go down to Master Peter’s cottage, and converse with him 
about Johannes, about his childhood, his games, and pleasures. Thus she 
would go over with the old gardener all the events of his son’s childish 
a and live anew in the past, as she hoped to live in the future with 

r dear Johannes. 

“It is remarkable,” the old man once observed to the baroness, show- 
ing her the a in his journal—* it is remarkable that on the 3rd of 
October the death-bell began to toll—and look further down—can your 
ladyship see? it is rather badly written, for I was weeping at the time 
like a child, and some tears dropped upon the paper, but there it stands : 
* This tolling was for my son Johannes, as if he had belonged to the noble 
baronial family.’ Do you not think that was very remarkable ?” 

The baroness pressed her hand tightly over her heart, as if she wished 
to quiet the rebellious spirit within, and replied: “‘ No, Master Peter! 
it was not remarkable, for he did belong to the family—I feel it HERE.” 

















A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Panama, April, 1852. 


WuHeEN last I wrote to you, I thought that my next letter would be 
from San Francisco; but as I find that the post for Europe goes to- 
morrow, and I have time and matter enough, I will relate to you now the 
continuation of our voyage along the western coast of America. 

Valparaiso is the most important seaport belonging to the Republic of 
Chili, and may also be looked upon as a great storehouse for the whole 
of the west coast of America. The harbour of Valparaiso is, therefore, 
the resort of ships from all countries. There is scarcely a merchant-shi 
that navigates the Pacific Ocean which does not touch at that port, wit 
the exception of the whalers, of which but few stop there. 

The outer port of the harbour is open, and not very safe, so that many 
disasters happen there. I have never anywhere seen so many vessels at 
once under repair. More like an open roadstead than a snug harbour, it 
is particularly exposed to the storms from the north, which, during the 
winter months—from May to September—are very violent. It is related 
that, in 1823, seventeen ships were dashed to pieces upon the coast, and 
that every year fresh calamities occur. During the summer months, 
however, the harbour is always safe, although the land breeze, which is 
generally mild by day, is sometimes tempestuous. One day during our 
_ at Valparaiso, it happened that a canoe, in which were an old woman 
and three children, who were all unskilled in the use of the oar, was 
driven far out in the harbour. The woman and the children stood up- 
right in the canoe, and with tears and lamentations besought assistance 
from those on the ships they passed, or they would be carried out into 
the open sea. One of our boats was sent to their assistance, and the poor 
creatures were brought safely back to dry land. 

At the first glance there is something about Valparaiso that reminds 
one of Madeira; there is a similar background of hills, and a similar red- 
dish, burnt-up look in the soil, But one misses Madeira’s high crest, the 
mountain ridge, with its jagged lofty peaks veiled by the clouds. The 
hills here stretch, almost at the same elevation, from one side of the 
horizon to the other; here and there varied towards the north by some 
higher eminence in the shape of a bank, or by some considerable sink, 
forming a chasm in the elevated line of mountain. Petrified torrents, as 
it were, descend from this chain down to the very margin of the sea, and 
occupy so much space, that but a small strip of land is left free. Upon 
this narrow strip lies the town, which consists, consequently, of but two 
long streets running parallel to the sea-shore, joined by cross streets. 
But somewhat farther to the north, where the hills recede a little from 
the sea, lie the suburbs, named Almendral, which has a very different 
appearance from the town itself, the latter being called, in common par- 
Jance, only ‘“* The Harbour.” Here the houses are packed close together, 
without courts or gardens, and have a very European look, The place 
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is filled with merchants, shipowners, and sailors; and all is business, 
bustle, and noise. Almendral is much more quiet; the houses in it re- 
semble small detached villas, surrounded frequently with gardens, and 
altogether it has a very Spanish appearance. Valparaiso, however, is far 
from being so pretty as Monte Video or Buenos Ayres. The better class 
of houses are so intermingled with low public-houses, that neither taste 
nor order can exist. The windows generally look into the interior court- 
yard, which gives a dead aspect to the street. At ‘The Harbour” the 
shops are almost. European; valuable goods are displayed in large win- 
dows, as at Berlin and Paris; and everywhere are to be seen confectioners 
and Swiss dairies. At Almendral, on the contrary, everything is sold 
without the least parade: the wares are arranged in small, miserable 
booths, and not unfrequently only on a board before the door of the 
vendor’s house. ‘These booths and boards are often the sole means. of 
r) of a whole family. 
the northern part of the town there are many large gardens, where 
fruit is principally raised. I saw at Almendral two public gardens, where 
ar promenaded in arbours of lattice-work, from which hung large 
unches of grapes, mingling with beautiful flowers. I was surprised to 
find that the favourite garden flowers of the South are the same as flourish 
in our northern gardens, while the wild flowers which grow in the open 
fields, away from the towns, though also beautiful, are very different 
both in their shapes and in their leaves. What interested me most in 
both of the above-named gardens was a pair of gigantic specimens of 
that wonderful tree, ARANCARIA FEXCELSA,. that here, in its native land, 
ws under the free air of heaven. At Rothschild’s garden at Frank- 
ort I have seen this tree of a considerable height, but here one is lost. in 
amazement at its immense loftiness, which far exceeds that of our tallest 
pine-trees. 

Valparaiso is not rich in public buildings. The theatre has a pretty 
fagade, but has no particular architectural beauty. During our stay, the 
two last representations of the season were given, and the pieces were 
“ Ernani” and “ Nabucecodonosor.” I was told that they were very well 
performed. In Victoria-place, fronting the theatre, there is a double row 
of posts painted green, all surmounted by the pretty flag of Chili—red, 
blue, and white, with a star in the imental gives a singular look to 
the place. Not far from the theatre is a large church, which alread 
— to look like a ruin, though it is not yet finished ; at least, the w 

ing down in different parts, and the large empty window spaces, give 
such an idea. There are many other churches, but I saw nothing of the 
interior of them. ‘There are still six convents in Valparaiso, although 
taking monastic vows is now forbidden, and the monks with their shaven 
crowns will soon be done away with. 

There is no want of educational institutions in Chili. The Universit 
of St. Jago has quite an American character; and several schools at 
Valparaiso are conducted according to the English system. One of the 
—_ public buildings is the Exchange. It lies at a short distance 

pier, and the space or square in front of it, which is like a 
market, is filled with English, F adie and German manufactures ; and all 
sorts of people connected in any way with trade and commerce, from the 
highest to the lowest, are to be seen there. The custom-house duties are 
heavy in Chili. 
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Such is Valparaiso infra montes, but up among the hills: there lies 
another portion of the town, which has its own peculiarities. Here zeside 
the dregs of the people, and their habitations are in keeping with them- 
selves. These consist of wretched clay huts, a few ells square, with fire- 
places almost always outside of the doors, and are generally p d up 

a few posts. Impurities of all sorts taint the air, and dark, wild- 
looking, loathsome faces peep forth here and there. One shudders at the 
contemplation of such a “ guebrada,” and however picturesquely these 
huts may hang over the steep hill-sides, all artistical illusion vanishes 
when one sees them near in their disgusting filth. Above these abodes 
of misery, again, upon the high, flat ridges, are to be seen pretty villas, 
with balconies, and bowers, and terraces, from whence the eye wanders 
over the town, the harbour, the sea beneath, the rocky coast, and the 
snow-capped hills around, among which the voleano Aconeagua raises its 
mighty head towards the heavens. 

he higher classes at Valparaiso have always mingled too much among 
foreigners to have retained anything of the Spanish characteristics except 
an unbounded hospitality. Those who have had the opportunity of being 
introduced to private families must be aware that the welcome they in- 
variably receive is, ‘‘ Look upon my house and all it contains as your 
own.” The evenings are passed in music and dancing; one finds nothing 
but gaiety, good breeding, and amiability. The ladies are of the Spanish 
type, and are remarkable for their beauty and elegance. They dress with 
taste, especially taking much pains with their hair and feet; but they do 
not seem to be good housewives, according to our European ideas. 

One hears a great deal about the laxity among married people in Chili. 
The cause of this may partly be traced to the inattention of the women 
to their domestic duties, and partly to the loose morals of the men, and 
their discontent at home. Another cause assuredly is, the indifference 
to religion, which unhappily prevails throughout the whole of South 
America. 

But look at Chili! How richly it has been endowed by the Lord of 
the Creation! Fertile valleys, producing every species of grain in far 
greater abundance than the wants of the population require; coasts, that 
seem as if expressly created for every industrial and commercial purpose; 
mountains, teeming with the most valuable and useful metals; in a word, 
containing within itself everything requisite for a powerful and happy 
country. ‘Time out of mind has this Chili been the arena of selfish am- 
bition and partisanship, with all their crushing and desolating conse- 
quences, yet still it survives, and courageously struggles to improve itself. 
The time surely cannot be far distant when this fine country will throw 
off its fetters, and flourish under the blessings of freedom. 

If the higher classes are possessed of pleasing manners, and exhibit a 
certain amount of intelligence and civilisation, the lower classes are a 
complete contrast to them. They are dirty in their habits, and repulsive 
in their appearance, evincing, both in their interiors and their exteriors, 
a total want of cultivation. The peasantry have not the open, hearty 
look of the peasantry of other countries. The oppressive old Spanish feudal 
system still exists here, and it weighs heavily on the labouring portion 
of the population. The workmen belonging to the town seem equally 
under its yoke, and equally limited in their ideas. If they can get a 
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little dried meat and some water-melons they are satisfied, and they are 
content to sleep amidst bare walls in rude huts not unlike dog-kennels. 

The Indians were formerly constantly at war with the European in- 
habitants of Chili, but latterly they have withdrawn more to the south, 
and have taken possession of large, unoccupied tracts of land; while it is 
the policy of Chili to live in peace with the smaller tribes of aborigines 
who still dwell between the Cordilleras and the Pacific Ocean. The 
Gausos of Chili are of the same class as the Gauchos of the provinces of 
La Plata, whom they resemble much in all respects. They are often to 
be seen on horseback at Valparaiso, with their ponchos and their long 
spurs ; the most wealthy among them sporting spurs of silver, and having 
their straw hats and their ponchos adorned with trimmings of gold em- 
broidery. | 

A severe attack of illness prevented me from making two excursions | 
had proposed : the one to St. Jago, the capital of Chili, the other to the 
valley of Quillota, about six miles from Valparaiso, which is said to 
deserve by its beauty the name that has been bestowed upon it, viz., THE 
Vauuey oF Parapise. Valparaiso has obtained its own appellation in 
consequence of the pleasant refuge it offers to voyagers who have been so 
fortunate as to have weathered the difficulties and dangers of Cape Horn. 

The geological formation of Valparaiso is volcanic, and evinces many 
wonderful peculiarities in its soil, the results of frequent earthquakes. 
During the rainy season, namely, from September to April, a great deal 
of rain falls in the southern provinces, while in the northern, on the con- 
trary, which border on the arid tracts of Peru, scarcely any. A heavy 
dew compensates, in the summer months, for the want of rain, and there- 
fore the mornings at Valparaiso were often very foggy. The sun was 
seldom seen before eleven o’clock, but it would then shine forth in all its 
glory, amidst a cloudless sky of the deepest blue. Hurricanes are quite 
unknown, and the climate is so mild, that Chili may be considered one 
of the most healthy countries in the world; epidemics never break out 
here, and illness is rare. Snow never falls in the immediate vicinity of 
the sea, though on the Cordilleras in such large quantities that the passes 
are sometimes entirely closed for a long time. The qome yey of Chili 
is about two millions; the country itself is so fertile and rich, that it 
might become of great importance, were it not torn to pieces by internal! 
dissensions, and languishing under bad government. 

We left Valparaiso on the 5th of March, and though we were wafted 
by favourable breezes along the coast, the wind was not strong enough to 
enable us to make speedy p ss. We had scarcely left the harbour 
before the ship was surrounded by a swarm of sea-swallows, new to us. 
They followed us as far as the tropics, when they left us. In the Straits 
of Magellan we had been attended by flocks of sea-gulls and other 
aquatic birds ; beyond Terra del Fuego by shoals of white and black 
seals; and now, farther up than Valparaiso, by albatrosses and Cape 
doves. These successive appearings and disappearings of living creatures, 
introducing us, as it were, to new scenes and a new climate, was some- 
thing that spoke to the imagination. Thus it is on the pathway of life— 
one makes new acquaintances, whom one afterwards exchanges for others. 

Eight days after having left Chili we anchored outside of the Chincha 
Islands, situated near the town of Pisco in Peru. We had passed several! 
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groups of islands, such as San Gallaro, &c. &c., whose extraordinary for- 
mation attracted our attention. Destitute of every trace of vegetation, 
these islets lay, now shining a dazzling white—Heaven only knows with 
what—now looking like high sand-hills of curious shape. Large spaces 
appeared to have worn away, or been fretted away, on the rock-girt 
shore, till they formed grottos that even stretched across the entire 
islands, and resembled massive gateways. The three guano islands 
seemed lower than those above named, and were of a redder colour, not 
unlike that of scorched heather. The beach looked, every here and there, 
as if dismembered from the steep, precipitous rocks, strangely sundered 
into caverns of various shapes. We anchored close to the most easterly 
of these islands, where were lying twelve merchant vessels of different 
nations, and a Peruvian brig (man-of-war) to keep order among their 
crews. The ships were mostly laden with guano for England or North 
America. 

We landed at the southern extremity of the island, beneath an almost 
perpendicular wall of rock ; and climbing a flight of steps, the hewing of 
which had apparently been a work of great labour, as the ascending of 
them certainly was, we stood, on gaining the top, in the midst of the 
only houses on the island. ‘Two or three of these were of wood, but as 
poorly furnished as possible, and in these dwelt the book-keepers and the 
overseers of the labourers. The labourers themselves lived in huts con- 
structed of bamboo-sticks and rushes, generally about four ells square, 
some a little larger, some smaller, but none being more roomy in the in- 
side than the little outhouses one often sees in the country villages at 
home. They were not floored ; in short, they were so rude and comfort- 
Jess that one could hardly conceive it possible for human beings to exist 
in them. The persons employed to break and collect the guano, however, 
could not expect that much attention would be paid to their accommodation, 
for some of them must have been criminals, to judge from an iron ring 
round the leg, and others were political prisoners from Peru. Not poli- 
tical prisoners in the European acceptation of the unhappy term, but 
such poor devils as had played the very inferior part of shouting and 
hurraing during one of the almost daily revolutions in Peru. Besides 
these, there were about a hundred Chinese emigrants, who had no doubt 
gone there to obtain employment; but the loss of whose national queue, 
or pigtail, betrayed that they had not been very well treated by the other 
members of the little community, restrained though these were by the 
rigour of the law. Nothing can be more melancholy than the sight of 
these miserable creatures. Their faces—indeed their whole bodies— 
covered with the unsavoury brownish guano dust, their garments in 
tatters, their countenances, with a few exceptions, in keeping with the 
chain on their limbs, they look so frightful, that one wonders how any 

rson can remain in safety among them. ‘They seem to amuse them- 
selves by laughing at the Chinese. We were told that the Chinese and 
the prisoners remained there from four to five years, that they received 
four piastres a month as wages, for which they contracted to furnish ninety 
wheelbarrows full of guano per day, and for whatever quantity they 
could bring over that, they were paid separately, so that they had some- 
times an opportunity of earning a spare shilling. 
We weut to see the place where, for the time being, the guano was, it 
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ight be said, quarried. It was a high, steep hill, on the sides of which 

labourer had taken a longitudinal space of about two ells in width, 

from his neighbour's allotment by upright ridges of guano, like 

walls. Within these enclosures stood the labourer, and with a hatchet 

broke off the guano, which, thus loosened, fell to the bottom of the hill, 

where it was packed into a large wheelbarrow and removed to the shore 
for exportation. 

The island itself, in size about eight English square miles, is composed of 
amass-of rock, on which the guano lies in enormous quantities. By a compu- 
tation which I heard made, it was asserted that the island could yield 50,000 
tons of guano annually for two thousand years. The guano, as every 
one knows, is the manure of the inconceivable number of sea-birds who 
have dwelt here, I had almost said since before the creation of man ; for, 
when. one gazes on that immense quantity of matter, and remembers that 
the world is said to be not more than 5854 years old, one is almost in- 
clined: to lean to the new hypothesis, which, after all, may be as correct 
as any other. ‘The guano islands are covered not only with the dirt de- 
posited by the birds—that precious article which sells for 1/. sterling per 
ton—but also with the wings of the birds, their skeletons, and their bones; 
these substances are pretty much mingled with the upper layers of the 

no, but are not found buried in the under strata. It is these which 

the light brown colour to the guano, and the dust from them is 
whirled about by the wind, falling on everything, and causing the same 
smeH which may be noticed in a hen-house which is not kept very clean. 
Peru, to whom these islands belong, has rented them to an English com- 


pany. 

When, after having wandered with weary steps through the island, 
over, I cannot say the fields, but the surface, where no hillock, no tree, 
no herb, no blade of grass, not even a bit of marshy ground contrasts 
with the reddish brown tint of the soil, and where the foot, at every in- 
stant, sinks into the soft matter on which thousands of birds assemble— 
when one then descends to the shore of the island, one does not meet 
with a less extraordinary spectacle. The sea dashes its foaming billows 
against the foot of the perpendicular rocky walls which rise to a great 
height. Above, one looks up to those vast masses.of guano which have 
pa worn away the rocks, and caused large fragments of them to 

me so loose that they have fallen down to the beach below, where 
they lie in the most fantastic confusion. The wall of rock is not always 
smooth and solid; spacious caverns, opening one into another, enormous 
hollows, and great blocks of dark projecting stone, give them a pic- 
turesque and majestic appearance. In every hiding-place, upon each 
jutting mass, nay, on the smooth and polished rock itself, are perched 
binds by thousands; some small, with red feet and beaks, and pretty 
shining wings ; some of the pelican species, birds of prey, all screeching 
most discordantly, in concert with others who are floating upon the waves. 
Innumerable marine animals live amidst the sea-weed; and if death 
reigns, and the leavings of death abound in dark uniformity above, here 
below all is replete with manifold life. 

From the Chincha Islands we proceeded to Callao, where we remained 
three days. On the first day 1 sauntered about the town,on the second 
I went to Lima, and on the third to the island of San Lorenzo. 

Long before we had reached the harbour, we had been enjoying the 
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beautiful panorama that was spread before us. Far away in the distance 
the Cordilleras reared their snow-capped heads towards the sky; nearer to 
the foreground lay rows of pointed: hills, at the foot of which a fertile 
plain sloped gently towards the sea-shore,. where, at the farther extremity 
of this verdant slope, was to be seen Lima with its white spires, and at the 
nearest point were situated the houses and fortress of Callao, almost 
hidden from view by the masts of the numerous ships which crowded the 
port. ‘The harbour is well protected, on the north and east by the shore, 
on the south-east by a long projecting tongue of land, and on the south 
by the hilly island of San Eatin: it is only open to the sea on the 
west. 

On landing at Callao, one is struck with the singular uniform—blue 
striped linen—of the Peruvian soldiers, many of whom are to be seen in 
and near the custom-house, and with the heaps of corn piled up without 
any covering in the open air. But it never rains here. The dew, which 
falls from eleven o’clock at night till about eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, suffices to give moisture and nourishment to vegetation. A tram- 
way goes direct from the pier to the railway station, which is situated at 
no great distance from the landing-place; and by this railway goods are 
transported in less than twenty minutes to Lima, from whence they are 
sent to different parts of the country. ‘There is also a communication by 
water between the river Rimar and the harbour. The town itself, as the 
seaport of the capital of Peru, and next to Valparaiso the most com- 
mercial place on the west coast of South America, is, like its harbour, 
full of bustle and animation. ‘The principal street runs parallel to the 
shore, with substantial, but by no means elegant, houses and shops. In 
the centre is a market-place, with a bubbling fountain, and a miserable- 
looking church, constructed of wood and clay. Other streets lead from 
the principal one, and farther up the town is the market for fruit, butcher's 
meat, and many other articles, which are displayed under awnings of 
sail-cloth, or mae Ae white people, negroes, and Indians mingle here, and 
the noise is almost beyond bearing. 

On the outskirts of the town, where the poorer class dwell, the habita- 
tions are wretched in the extreme. Here are to be seen huts composed 
of reeds, formed into walls by means of being attached to bamboo stems 
driven into the ground. These frail walls are sometimes smeared over 
on the outside with clay mixed with lime, so that they beeome firmer ; 
and for a roof the hut has only a sort of mat, on which they strew sand 
or gravel, for, as it has already been mentioned, the absence of rain 
renders any waterproof covering scarcely necessary. The whole abode 
is merely a room without windows, without flooring, without any furni- 
ture except a large bed, on which, however, excellent bedclothes are often 
found. Everything here betokens either great poverty, or a great want 
of the necessaries of life; and in a country like this, where wages are 
very high, and people live principally upon fruit, one is surprised that so 
many needful things are dispensed with. 

In the middle of the last century the old town of Callao was entirely 
destroyed by an earthquake. It was situated south of the present town, 
which at that time wus one of two Indian settlements lying just under 
the walls of the old Callao. It was a fine city, filled with handsome 
churches and palaces. The heaving of the ground during the earthquake 
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overthrew many of the houses, and the sea retired so far that the greatest 
of the siithone was left dry land. But it rolled in again at length 
ike one vast wave, and on its fearful onward course it overwhelmed every- 
thing that came in its way: human beings and every living creature 
perished, the remaining buildings were swept off, and not a vestige of the 
once flourishing city remained. The sea dashed on as far as Bellavista, 
a small town in the interior, where an iron cross now recals the memory 
of that awful inundation. No traces of the old Callao are now to be seen, 
but in very calin weather pieces of wall and the ruins of houses are visible 
beneath the water on the coast. 

The present Callao derives its consequence partly from its being the 
greatest storehouse of Peru, and the port of Lima, partly from its 
fortress, San Filippe, which stands at its southern extremity. This place 
must have been very strong formerly, for it held out long against all the 
attacks of the insurgents during the War of Independence; and it was 
the heroic assault and capture of this stronghold that, in 1826, wrested 
Peru from the Spanish yoke. The greater part of this fortress is now 
converted into a depét for goods, and its military importance is far less 
than it used to be. 

Lima, the capital of Peru, was founded in 1535 by Francisco Pizarro, 
and was at first named Crupap DE Los Reyes. It lies at a little distance 
from Callao, at the entrance to the mountain pass, which forms, at an 
elevation of 500 feet above the level of the sea, the limit to the before- 
mentioned sloping land. Formerly omnibuses and diligences travelled 
regularly between the two towns; but the great traffic has already called 
into existence a railroad, and now one goes with ease in twenty minutes 
from the one place to the other. The railway station at Callao has none 
of that comfort and luxury which one is accustomed to meet on the 
continent of Europe. A roof of rushes, upheld by some bamboo-trees, 
forms the little shed where the tickets are sold. But the carriages and 
engines are excellent, and are all of English workmanship. 

The inclined plane over which one travels has two very different aspects. 
That portion which lies to the north of the railway is extremely fertile, 
abounding in rows of willow-trees, and rich in various kinds of vegetation. 
That portion, on the contrary, which lies close to the ancient Callao and 
the sea-shore is a mere waste, the barren surface of which is only diversified - 
by half dried-up pools of water, whose white margins extend very far. 
Everything around conveys the idea of extreme indolence in agricultural 
affairs. The railway goes straight into the town. The station here is of 
a very different description to that of Callao, and in turning a corner the 
stranger finds himself at once in one of the principal streets. 

A stranger is much struck with the large balconies and their green- 
ane lattices, that hang like gigantic cages from the walls of every 

1ouse. In them the ladies spend all the cooler hours of the day. The 
windows towards the street are closely jalousied. Massive gateways 
lead to a court-yard surrounded by buildings, the walls of which are 
covered with fresco paintings, representing scenes from the Bible, or from 
the Grecian and Roman histories, and occasionally from the ancient 
history of Peru. This first court is generally ornamented with trees ard 
plants growing in tubs and flower-plots; and farther back are two or 
three other court-yards, devoted to household purposes. One or two 
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handsome staircases lead to the upper stories, which are often built like a 
gallery, with curtains falling in heavy folds. The rooms are elegantly 
furnished, and there is no want of mirrors, paintings, &c. 

The lowest stories of the houses are almost all used as shops, in which 
the newest and richest importations from Paris and London are to be 
found. I have nowhere in South America seen such splendid shops. 
Lima deserves, in this respect, its name of “ Little Paris.” On one side 
of the great market-place stand the cathedral and the palace of the arch- 
bishop ; on another side is situated the government house, while the other 
two sides are filled with private dwellings, having their lowest stories con- 
verted into shops and gay bazaars. The cathedral is a fine edifice, built 
in the Moorish style, its fagade painted and highly embellished, and 
altogether wearing an imposing appearance. ‘The interior is quite in 
keeping with the exterior. The high altar is very costly ; it is encircled 
by twenty-four columns, which were originally of solid silver, but these 
found their way to the state treasury, and from thence into the pockets 
of the government officials and their partisans, and in their place are now 
twenty-four wooden columns, covered with plates of silver. The bishop’s 
pulpit, its canopy, and the chairs for the other dignitaries of the church, 
are all of beautifully carved wood. ‘The walls of the side chapels are 
covered with paintings by Italian masters, and the whole cathedral is 
filled with gifts from the pious, consisting of pictures, sculptures, and 
various expensive works of art. .There is perhaps no city in America 
which has so many churches as Lima. There are said to be sixty, besides 
monasteries and convents. The observations which I have made with re- 
gard to the state of religion in other parts of South America also apply 
in their fullest extent to Lima. 

In the centre of the market-place is a handsome but somewhat dilapi- 
dated fountain, with numerous jets of water, and surmounted by a statue 
of Fame. Around this the populace throng of an evening, smoking and 
chattering together. Proceeding on towards the bridge over the river 
Rimar, a lovely view presents itself: the distant hills towering one above 
the other until they seem to touch the skies—the wild mountain streams 
dashing over their rocky beds, and forming here and there a foaming 
cataract—the painted houses on one side of the river, and the verdant 
plain that stretches to the shore—all this is beautiful. The bridge is a 
favourite lounging-place, where, seated on stone benches, the ladies, as 
well as the gentlemen, enjoy their cigars. Continuing one’s walk in the 
same direction, one comes to the suburb called Macambo. No more shops 
are to be seen here, and one only finds the dwellings of the lowest classes. 
Although these are not merely huts made of rushes, as at Callao, still 
they are ill-constructed and dirty enough to evince the poverty of their 
inhabitants. Lima is quite a Spanish town, but the Spanish style of 
building is modified to suit a place where earthquakes so often occur. 
The streets all bear names which sound unpleasantly to the ears of Pro- 
testants—viz., ‘‘ Calle de Jesus Maria—Calle de Jesus Nazareno,” &c. 
There are a great many public buildings besides the churches in Lima, 
but they have all seen their best days, and seem now only decaying 
evidences of past prosperity. 

The population of Lima, which formerly amounted to 100,000, is now 
reduced to 40,000, a fact which speaks volumes as to its present con- 
dition. It could not be otherwise in a place where internal disturbance, 
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like earthquakes, have destroyed all order, and where there is so little 
ity that, between Lima and Callao, no one after nightfall is safe from 
robbers. Besides the white inhabitants—the descendants of the Spaniards 
and the wen settlers—the population consists of such a multitude of 
negroes and Indians, that with the exception of Brazil, no equal number 
are to be found in any other part of South America. The offspring of 
the whites and the indians are called Cholos, of the Indians and the 
negroes Sambos, and of the whites and negroes Mulattos. The Spaniards 
have the usual dark complexions, black hair, fine sparkling eyes, and 
peeuliarly proud bearing of their European brethren. The only thing 
remarkable in their dress is the so-called Almaviva cloak, in which they 
all, without any exception, wrap themselves up to the eyes, winter and 
summer, like banditti. The ladies are entirely guided in their apparel 
by the Parisian fashion-books. ‘They dress tastefully and expensively, 
but have almost entirely discarded the picturesque costume which not 
many years ago formed one of the most striking peculiarities of Lima. 
This consisted in a “ saya” and “ manto ;” the saya was a long silk robe 
that descended almost to the beautiful little feet, so that the wearer could 
only take very short steps ; it was more like a case than anything else. 
The manto was a dark silk cloak attached to the saya, enveloping the 
head and shoulders, and concealing all but one eye and one hand, the 
latter of which was generally laden with costly jewels. Above all was 
thrown a splendid shawl, which was worn so as almost to touch the 
nd. This dress, in which the wearer could not be recognised even 
y her nearest relations, enabled her to visit every place of amusement, 
and to engage im any intrigue, and imparted to society a sort of masque- 
rade character, which veiled many an adventure,—some doubtless of an 
equivocal, but others only of a romantic nature. The day of adventures, 
however, of little gallantries and love intrigues, is gone for ever. Pub- 
licity, which, like a great subjugating power, is making the round of the 
world, has forced its way even into far Peru, and has wrought its accus- 
tomed changes there. 

One meets occasionally with some traces of the old Peruvians and the 
race of the Incas. In the neighbourhood of Lima, Indian temples have 
been found, but entirely in ruins. Ancient relics are still frequently dug 
up, and the Museum at Lima, which has also many objects interesting to 
the natural historian, possesses a good collection of them. 

On the last day of our sojourn here I visited the island of San Lorenzo. 
It is a bare rock, with deep layers of sand upon the surface at the top. 
No plants grow there, with the exception of an anemone, and a juicy 
herb which here and there raises its solitary head amidst this desert. 
When I climbed to the summit of the hill I was so fortunate as to have 
clear weather, and consequently a delightful view. In the distance the 
Cordilleras and lower ranges of mountains, before me the sea, the coast, 
and Lima with its numerous spires, and at my feet these masses of rock 
that disclose the history of a revolution brought about by a greater power 
than mankind’s limited and selfish will. I have seen many fine views at 
home and abroad, but few that could compare with this one in grandeur 
and beauty. 

Two things on the island particularly attracted my attention. At the 
base of the hill I observed several large apertures, farther up several 
smaller ones, and between the two sets of ‘holes, little lines of commu- 
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nication. The larger hole I found to contain birds’-nests, the lesser 
serving as a sort of window to the dark interior of the rocky habitations 
of the feathered tribes. I also remarked towards the summit of the hill, 
every here and there, channels scooped out in the rock, like conduits for 
water, and in which I expected to see water, but on closer examination I 
discovered that these little hollow paths were filled inch-thick with white 
snails, which are found in frightful quantities among the layers of sand. 
On the side of the island nearest to Callao we saw some miserable fisher- 
men’s huts; and behind these, in the midst of sand, was a churchyard, 
where several English and American sailors had found their last resting- 
lace. 

; It is well known that Peru is perhaps more favoured by nature than 
any other country in South America. Besides its vast herds of cattle, 
its rich vegetation, the mines yield, or would yield, enormous wealth. At 
the end of the last century 670 gold and silver mines were in full opera- 
tion, and 578 had been commenced to be worked. Spain drew from .the 
district of Potosi alone six millions of piastres annually. The returns 
are now far different. Exhaustion after the fierce civil war, insecurity, 
and indifference to the future, have succeeded to the universal disquiet | 
and constant commotions that so long disturbed this unhappy land. The 
victory of AyacucHo, which was won in 1824 by General Suere, put an 
end to the revolutionary war against Spain, and placed Peru, with the 
exception of Callao, in the hands of the patriots. But since that period 
the country has been a prey to repeated insurrections, not unfrequently 
led by subaltern officers, and persons of a similar grade. No president 
has almost ever been elected without violent party strife and civil warfare. 
Three or four pretenders to the supreme power have often been known to 
spring up at the same time, each of whom had gathered a crowd of fol- 
lowers, many of them wild adventurers ; each party plundered and mur- 
dered, and were in turn routed and dispersed. Yet, as they were permitted 
to remain undisturbed in the country, they were ready at the first oppor- 
tunity to react the same scenes. ‘Thus the history of Peru for the last 
twenty years is but a record of a series of outrages which, having im- 
poverished the country and broken the spirit of the people, has left them 
in such dejection, or uae that they have become totally indifferent to 
the prosperity of their native land, and do not care to exert themselves 
in her cause. Even now one does not see any probable termination to 
this unhappy state of things, for at this moment another revolution 
appears ready to break out. Peru, which formerly was proverbial for its 
gold, its importance, and its flourishing condition, is now, like many 
other decayed states, but a shadow—a ghost of the past. 

We left Callao on the 18th of March, and shaped our course to Guya- 
quil. We glanced at Payta, in Upper Peru, whose coast presented the 
appearance of a sea-washed calcareous hill, without any trace of vegeta- 
tion; passed the rocky island of Santa Clara, in the bay of Guyaquil, on 
which there stands a lighthouse; and, on the 25th of the same month, 
anchored close to a small town on the east side of the island of Puna, 
which lies farther up the bay. It was an enchanting spot. In the midst 
of a thick and leafy grove, fragrant with the perfume of the most beauti- 
ful flowers, and watered by a rivulet whose banks were adorned with 
rows of an American plant, from which green tendrils fell into the stream, 
floating on it in circles like emerald coronets, lay a small town, or village, 
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containing about twenty houses, raised some distance from the ground 
by being built upon posts of four or five ells in height. The inhabitants 
dread the dampness of the rainy season. The spaces under the houses 
are often used as pens for goats and sheep. Most of these primitive 
dwellings consist only of one room, in which the whole family assemble, 
each in his hammock. From all appearance one would fancy that their 
principal use is to give shelter from the heat of the sun. 

There was something more peculiar about this little town than about 
any place I had hitherto seen; it was so wild, that it forcibly reminded 
us of our being in a country new to us. It was now about the end of 
the rainy season, and the temperature was low, yet all nature looked as 

y and as fresh as on one of our liveliest spriig days. Parrots and 
Scuiiaie Stila and thousands of other birds, brilliant in plumage and 

in form, and gorgeous butterflies, wandered among the trees, 
which were entwined by wreaths of convolvuli ; and-all around was re- 
dolent of gladness and a It was a sight not easily to be forgotten. 

Our entrance to Guyaquil was marked by an unpleasant event—the 
execution of some pirates, of whose vessel we had seen something on our 
voyage from Callao. Six of them were put to death. They were bound, 
blindfolded, to as many wooden posts, and shot by a detachment of 
soldiers drawn up at a short distance from them. ‘The pirates begged, 
before their execution, to be allowed to say a few words to the people—a 
crowd having collected to see them die—but they were not permitted to 
speak ; and it was whispered that, had they done so, they would have 
revealed a secret which would have implicated in their guilt sundry per- 
sonages of an elevated rank; it was, therefore, inconvenient to grant 
their request. 

It would be almost impossible to convey an idea of the spirit which 

ades official life here. The state is overburdened with a host of public 
unctionaries and military authorities. There are almost as many generals 
and commandants as there are common soldiers ; and nearly the whole of 
these, and the members of government, are abused by their countrymen 
as thieves, cheats, pirates, intriguers; in a word, as the worst of 
mankind. There is so little stability in affairs, and so little security 
for anybody, that every one seeks to scrape together all he can, 
and make the most of the passing day, no matter by what means. 
Every one connected with the government, from the president down 
to the lowest official, has but this one aim —his own advantage. 
Hence spring these incessant revolutions—these changes of the consti- 
tution—these party strifes, with all their attendant enmity, hatred, and 
insecurity. Power falls to the share of him who can collect the greatest 
number of adherents; and these are obtained by the most corrupt and 
audacious bribery. And thus is this country impoverished, which might 
be free, happy, rich, and respectable. 

Guyaquil, the most important mercantile town in the Republic of 
Equador, is by no means a pretty place, but it has a certain originality, 
which is wanting in the others. At Guyaquil all is Moorish. Most of 
the streets are overgrown with grass and weeds, where horses, goats, 
lamas, and mules graze in peaceful harmony together. The principal 
street, however, which is very wide, is kept free from these animals ; the 
houses in it are two stories high, while in the other parts of the town 
they are mostly of one story. The balconies of the second story—where 
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there are second stories—are supported by arches, which form an arcade 
beneath, —a pleasant walk during the heat of the day, or during the heavy 
rains which come on so suddenly. 

There was not a single hotel or public-house in the town. Visits from 

strangers were so rare that these places of resort had not been needed. 
We were assisted out of our dilemma about lodgings by a German, who 
most kindly invited us to his house. We were grateful for his hospitality, 
though our quarters were none of the best. We occupied hammocks in 
his shop (the lower stories of the houses in the principal streets are con- 
verted into shops), on the walls of which enormous cockroaches, gigantic 
spiders, and scorpions, held their nocturnal revels. During our long 
voyage, as you may have observed by the sameness of my narrative, we 
had met with no sort of adventures; but I assure you, as I lay awake 
these nights, I prepared myself to do battle with the scorpions, or any of 
the other creatures whom I every moment expected to invade my hanging 
couch. . 
While we were at Guyaquil, it wore a very warlike aspect. An attack 
from Flores was hourly expected, and to defend the town against him, 
three batteries had been constructed of great beams of timber, mounted 
with very serviceable cannon, ready for use at a moment’s warning. 
Recruits, in blue and white summer uniforms, were diligently proms ss § 
and the sound of trumpets and fifes was constantly heard in the streets. 
Entrance into the harbour after six o’clock in the evening was strictly 
forbidden ; and an English steamer, probably not aware of the order, 
that had come in, was fired at. Nevertheless, Flores had many ad- 
herents in the town, among whom indubitably was our host himself. 
The government of the day, in its proclamations, denounced Flores as a 
pirate, and offered a reward to any one who would take him prisoner, 

Guyaquil lies in a plain at the foot of a range of hills; these looked 
so fresh and charming, that it would have been a pleasure to have 
ascended them, had not the troublesome mosquitoes, in vast swarms, 
assailed every one who attempted to intrude on this sacred domain. But 
numerous as the mosquitoes are, here, I cannot with truth say that, either 
in point of pos or number, they rival the gnats of Lapland. 
Earthquakes are frequent in these parts, therefore houses are built so as 
best to resist them: the partition walls are composed of rushes and 
earth, which form a substance that will bend, but not fall beneath the 
violence of the shocks. 

Chimborazzo lies about twenty-five leagues from this place, and when 
the weather is extremely clear one can catch a glimpse of its blue stu- 

ndous mass; the Cordilleras are more frequently seen. 

On the 4thof April we returned to the frigate, which we had left at Puna, 
and made sail for the open sea. When in the vicinity of Santa Clara, 
we saw a steamer and four sailing ships, which proved to be the squadron 
belonging to Flores. A deputation of officers came on board our ship, 
with a letter from Flores to our commander, setting forth his wrongs and 
his expectations, and requesting that if we would not assist his plans to 
overthrow “the usurper Urbina,” and to restore his followers to their 
families and their home, we would at least preserve a strict neutrality. 
As may be supposed, we were noway inclined to mix ourselves up in his 
affairs ; so we quietly held on our course till, on the 16th, we anchored 
in the road of Panama. 
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INFORMATION RELATIVE TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS AND CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


By E. P. Rowse. 


XIII. 


THE DAY OF RECKONING. . 


Mr. CuRistTian was a mild, easy man, quickly disturbed by anything 
disagreeable, and a note which was put into fi hands one morning 
while he was at breakfast, very much surprised and startled him. 

It was from the solicitor of a railway company in which he held shares, 
stating that unless he at once paid a certain overdue call thereon, legal 
proceedings would of necessity be taken against him. 

- Sunes call,” muttered Mr. Christian to himself—‘ why I paid it 
some weeks back. There cannot be any mistake about it. Ah! it was to 
Henry Marsden I gave the money. That’s fortunate. I have his receipt. 
I must call on this solicitor after breakfast.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Christian waited on Mr. Sharp without delay. 

“ All I can say, sir,” said Mr. Sharp, in reply to Mr. Christian’s state- 
ment, “is, that your name has appeared before the board many times 
in the list of defaulters, and as you took no heed of the ordinary 
notices———” 

“ Notices?” interposed Mr. Christian. ‘I have had no notices.” 

“T cannot see why they should not have been sent you, but——” 

“ But, excuse me. I should not complain if I owed the money, but I 
repeat, I paid it weeks ago.” 

“Ah, yes. I beg your pardon. I understood you that you thought 
you had paid it, and that was the reason of the delay. You have a receipt, 
then, of course.” 

“Certainly. I took a receipt from——” 

A light broke im upon Mr. Christian—a light which made him sick and 

iddy, and stopped his further speech. Marsden was saved for the moment. 
Had Mr. Christian uttered his name, the lawyer would immediately have 
some the explanation of the mystery, and in an hour Marsden would 
ave been in custody. 

“ You are ill, sir,” said Mr. Sharp, rising. 

**T shall be better in the air,” replied Mr. Christian, faintly. “TI will 
investigate this matter further at the office. Good morning.” And he 
departed. 

Staggering and stumbling, as though he carried a heavy load, the kind- 
hearted but easily shaken man wended his way through the crowded 
streets (wherein people always seem so selfish, so wrapped up in themselves, 
and so perfectly regardless of others), and arrived at the railway-office. 
Marsden was at his customary desk, but he rose to greet Mr. Christi 
immediately on his entry. 

The young man was pale and haggard enough but now, yet one glance 
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at Mr. Christian’s face rendered his own as ghastly as it would have been 
indeath. Mr. Christian regarded him for a moment steadfastly. 

“I want to speak to you for a few minutes, Marsden,” he said, in a 
broken voice. “Come with me.” 

They went together, without a word, to an hotel close by, and sat down 
in a small private room. 

Marsden was the less agitated of the two. He had become almost 
reckless. 

“ Let the blew fall, Mr. Christian,” he said, covering his face with his 
hands. “I know what you seek to say. There is no reply. Let the 
end come.” 

“Ts it possible, Henry Marsden!” exclaimed Mr. Christian, with 
warmth, “that you not only have committed this terrible act, but that 
you treat it with a comparatively reckless air ?” 

* You look only upon a part. The dark whole is before me,” replied 
Marsden. “I have been torn and tortured till 1 am absolutely wishful 
for the final stroke of misery—would it were of death.” 

Mr. Christian was greatly shocked. 

“You would seem to imply more than this one calamity,” he said ; 
“‘ what more has to be revealed ?” 

“ Certainly not from wilfulness,” replied Marsden, rising, and pacing 
the room in terrible agitation—‘“ certainly not from want of appreeiation 
of the kindness which I know is still in your heart towards me—which 
has prompted the mode in which you have communicated to me the dis- 
covery it is clear you have made—but for the reason that I am beyond 
help, that my ruin must come, and that all conversation is only purpose- 
less torture, let me entreat you to say no more.” 

‘* Merciful Heaven! what is to be done ? What could be your motive, 
Marsden, for this act ?” 

No answer. 

“ Bringing shame and ruin on your own head, and disgrace on all con. 
nected with you.” 

“ Forbear, sir, forbear !”’ exclaimed Marsden, almost fiercely, stopping 
and confronting him. “I have told you that I am prepared to suffer all 
that may come. Why torture me unnecessarily ?”’ 

Mr. Christian could not understand this. To a man of his mind, bended 
knees and floods of tears, tearing of hair, uplifted eyes, and beating of 
breast, would have been more appropriate than this demeanour. 

“Unfortunate young man,” he faltered. “ Indeed, I think you are 
beyond help. You have made your bed, and must lie upon it.” 

“Ah, yes,” replied Marsden, bitterly, “so say; many a worse fate 
than mine has received that comment and then passed from recollection.” 

“ And what right have you,” returned Mr. Christian, with severity— 
“what right have you, or any one, to complain of the remark? Why 
should you, or any other misguided man, seek to make the world appear 
harsh or unforgiving, because it refuses you any other couch than that 
coy have prepared for yourself? But I am very far, Henry Marsden,” 

e continued, in a much milder tone, “from wishing to say one word to 
add to the pain which you must feel. Now I can see the explanation of 
your illness for weeks past, remarked by us all—now I can understand 
the infrequency of your visits—now 
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“ My dear friend,” interposed Marsden, and taking his hand, “in 

, forbear! There is no remedy for what has occurred. It remains 

mt» to suffer the extremity of calamity. Do your duty. It is un- 

fortunately clear and plain. I shall go from here to my lodgings, and 
there I shall await whatever may be befal me.” 

He turned to go. Mr. Christian was again disturbed by mingled 
feelings. Not taking into account what Marsden had previously under- 
gone—not perceiving that to a nature like his it was the guilt which 
constituted the thorn and not its penalty, something melodramatic would 
have touched him very much, and excited acute sympathy; but Mars- 
den’s calm seriousness and determination adendlt to his mind a com- 
parative hard-heartedness, which, to say the truth, somewhat shocked 
him 





him. 
He rose, intending to recal Marsden—then he hesitated—and he was 


alone. 

In a very bewildered and unhappy state of mind, Mr. Christian re- 
turned home, determining, at all events, to do nothing that day. 

An eye one-tenth part as loving and as watchful as his daughter’s 
would have detected something wrong. He had scarce set foot within 
his house before her arms were round his neck, and she was overwhelm- 
ing him with vehement inquiries as to what was amiss. 

“ Yes, Emily, I confess,” he replied, “something has occurred which 
has worried me sadly.” 

“ Something in connexion with that letter which was delivered to you 
at breakfast, papa? I thought so. I was afraid its contents were un- 


pleasant.” 
“ That letter, my dear, told your father that he was about being sued 
for a | amount than he could pay.” 


“ Sued, father! What is this misfortune ? I did not know we were in 
debt to any one.” 

“Nor are we truly, my love. But I am afraid the miserable folly (1 
will speak as gently as I can) of one whom I trusted as I would An 
my own son, has inflicted on us a serious injury. Did you think 

enry Marsden could have committed a deliberate act of et for 
which he will stand at the bar of a criminal court, and be sentenced to 
transportation ?” 

“ Merciful Heaven ! no—is it possible !” 

“ Now, is it not clear why his cheek grew thin and pale, and his 
manner absent—why his y shunned ours, and his speech faltered— 
why his visits became so in ~ of late—and why, when he came, he 
always seemed glad to depart ?” 

“Ah! we have all noticed and grieved at it. But what has he done ? 
What could be his motive ? What will become of him ?” 

“ He took from me, some time back, a cheque for 450/., and spent it, 
instead of handing it to the company, his employers. Who will be the 
loser I don’t know. I was satisfied with Marsden’s memorandum, which 
I ought not to have been. Therefore, I expect I shall lose the money— 
that is to say, the company will proceed against me as though I had not 
paid it.” 

“‘ Ungrateful being !” exclaimed Emily, weeping. 

“ Dear Emily, what has distressed you so much?” eagerly inquired 
Mary Thorneley, who had just entered the room. 
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Emily Christian started from her father’s arms, and threw her own 
round Mary’s neck. She knew how terrible would be these tidings to 
her friend. 

“Never mind now, dear Mary,” she replied, striving to wipe away 
her tears. “Another time I will tell you. I hope the matter is not 
so serious as it appeared at the moment. ‘There, I’m cheerful again, 
you see.” 

: Alas! Mr. Christian was very blind. He could not understand Henry 
Marsden just now. He regarded as indifference and impenitence the de- 
meanour of a man so deeply and sternly struck with a sense of wrong~ 
doing, that the very approach of a bitter penalty seemed like a relief. 
And now, instead of divining that there must be some motive for Emily's 
hastily and ill-assumed cheerfulness, and acting accordingly, he at once 
became angry, and charged her with unkindness. 

“‘T don’t see why it should be kept a secret, Emily,” he grumbled. 
“The affair is very serious. I don’t wish, I’m sure, to——”’ 

“There, dear papa,” interposed Emily, again placing her hand on his 
shoulder, and looking earnestly in his face, “let it rest. I will tell Mary 
presently —by-and-by—not just this moment.” 

“ Why, what does it matter, my love ?’’ half petulantly exclaimed Mr. 
Christian. ‘ It does not concern Miss Thorneley half so much as it does 
us. What is Marsden’s villany to her ?” 

Emily threw her arms round her friend’s neck with a low wail. 

“ Tell her all now,” she murmured. 

‘“‘ Of course, of course, I’m going to. You needn’t look so startled, 
Miss Thorneley. You will be grieved, naturally. Everybody is grieved at 
finding a person with whom they have been associated turning out—ah, 
yes—I must say—a thorough scoundrel.” 

**Come away, Mary, just for a few minutes,” said Emily, renewing her 
efforts to withdraw her from the room. 

** Did—did you name Henry—Mr.—Marsden ?” falteringly inquired 
Mary, pale as marble. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Christian—(‘“ Nonsense, Emily; I shall be very 
angry presently. Leave Miss Thorneley alone.”)—‘‘I did; and to bring 
back the colour to those pale cheeks, which look as though you thought 
some very dreadful news must be coming, I will tell you the whole at 
once. Henry Marsden has turned out a swindler and blackleg. To- 
inorrow he will be in prison % 

“Good gracious! papa, she’s fainting,” exclaimed Emily. 

ss And a month hence,” continued Mr. Christian, not heeding the 
interruption, “‘ will be transported—perhaps for life.” 

*‘ She has fainted now,” said Emily Christian, almost reproachfully. 
‘Help me, father, to carry her to her room.”’ 

Mr. Christian, considerably surprised at the apparently excessive result 
of his communication, complied mechanically, and Mary was conveyed to 
her bedroom, and there left alone with Emily. 

Consciousness then returning, she poured forth passionate inquiries as 
to the full extent of the blow which had fallen. 

‘Your father said to-morrow, Emily—to-morrow he would be—in—in 
prison for this dreadful matter. So he is free to-day, and to-day some- 
thing must be done.” 
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“Alas! my dear friend, what can we do? My father, I know, though 
not poor, is not rich, and cannot pay the money, even were he inclined ; 
and I am afraid, even kind-hearted as he is, he would-——” 

“Emily, leave me. Go down to your father, gather from him what 
is really requisite to save Henry, and return to me quickly. O dear 
Emily, do your best to aid me.” 

«I will, I will,” replied the latter. And she descended to the parlour. 

Mr. Christian was pacing the room in t agitation. 

“ What is all this, Emily ?” he hurriedly inquired. “ Why should this 
news have such great effect on Mary Thorneley ?” 

“ Papa,” said Emily, “ emigre. bm been kept secret from you which 
I feel now had better have been ‘i 

“ Eh, Emily—more disclosures—more misfortunes, I will venture to 
say, by your looks.” 

“s Thorneley is engaged to—to Henry Marsden,” faltered Emily. 

‘ What!” almost shouted her father, ‘‘the unutterable aa ! 
Where did this take place ?” 

“TI believe a short time after they again met each other here. But, 


” 





dear papa 

“Oh, Emily, Emily, this is terrible. My old friend Thorneley—what 
will he say to me?” 

“ But, papa, hear me one moment. What is the extent of this mis- 
fortune? Is it known now that Marsden has taken this money ?” 

‘No; it must be to-morrow.” 

“Its amount is 450/. ?”’ 

“‘ Yes. More than I can pay, or than he has any chance of paying.” 

“1 will go back to Mary for a moment.” 

“Stay, Emily. Tell her this from me: I am hurt grievously by what 
I hear. She has wronged and deceived her best friends, and this day of 
mourning to her has been well deserved.” 

He abruptly left the room as he spoke, and Emily returned to Mary. 

“It is so,” said the former; “ nothing will be done against him till to- 
morrow. If we could but find 450/. we could save all the misery ; but 
where can we look ?” 

‘‘ Emily, there is one effort I can and will make at once. I will see 
my uncle.” 

“ Alas! Mary, I am afraid he would be very, very angry at your 
engagement; so that his helping Henry Marsden would be out of the 
question.” 

** Never mind, I will go to him, tell him all, and will try.” 

« But you cannot go now. You are too unwell. Besides,” she added, 
looking out, “it is quite dusk, and raining fast.” 

“‘ Nothing shall deter me—I will go.” 

Finding her thus resolute, Emily, without consulting her father, lest 
he should arbitrarily oppose, directed a conveyance to be fetched. 

“‘God bless you, Emily,” said Mary, as she hastily entered it. 

“‘ May Heaven prosper your endeavour !’’ returned Emily. And they 


a How thankful Iam my father did not see her,” said the latter to 
herself, as she re-entered the parlour. ‘“ He would certainly have pre- 
vented her going; alone, at all events.” 
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“‘ Where is my father ?”’ she inquired of a servant. 

“ He has been gone out some minutes, miss,” was the reply ; “and I 
was to tell you when you came down not to wait dinner, for he would 
probably dine at Mr. Thorneley’s.” 

“ Mr. Thorneley’s !” 

‘Yes, he’s gone there as fast as a cab can take him. He was to give 
the man extra for doing ‘the two miles in twenty minutes, which cabby 
said was wonderful travelling.” 

Emily sat down in despair. 

“My father, in his present mood,” she murmured, “ will be an angry 
opponent, and poor Mary wants support instead of ?P sition. Iam in 
great mind—I will,” she said, starting up—“ I will follow them; I may 
be of some use. Fetch a cab for me directly.” 

In a few minutes the cab was brought. 

“There was only one on the stand, miss,” said the servant, ‘‘and I 
don’t much like the look of the driver. You're not going alone, are 

ou ?” 
me Yes ; why not ? it is not far,” replied Emily. And she hurried into 
the conveyance. ‘Tell him where to go to—make haste.”’ 

“ Russell-square,” screamed the servant. 

No answer. 

“ Russell-square,’’ sereeched Susan, again. 

‘Oh, ah, hum,” were the only sounds audible in reply. 

“I’m afraid he’s tipsy, miss,”’ said Susan, putting her head into the 
cab. 
“ Never mind, so long as he’s sense enough to get to Russell-square,”’ 
replied Emily, excitedly. “I will risk everything.” 

‘Did you say—say—eh ?”’ muttered cabby. 

“‘ Russell-square,’’ once more shouted Susan. 

“ Hum—wery good—quick’s the word,” said eabby, starting into 
activity. And away they went at a good round pace to Shoreditch. 

‘‘ This is a queer start,’’ said Susan, to her fellow-servant, the cook, 
when she had returned into the kitchen. ‘* What’s up now, I wonder?” 

“Never mind what’s up with others,” returned the cook ; “ we have 
only to mind what’s up with ourselves, which, just now, Susy, is the 
parlour dinner.” 

“ What a sin that it should all be spoilt,” exclaimed Susan. 

“ That’s just what I’m a revolvin’ in my mind,” answered the cook. 

“ There’s such a lot of it, too,” cried Susan. 

“ Quite so; yes—that’s it—will you ?” said cook. 

Acting in accordance with the secret meaning of this disjointed and 
mysterious speech, Susan disappeared for a few minutes. When she had 
returned, the three sat down to a comfortable meal. 

“Glad I happened to get back to my beat in time,” said the third 
person, when he was a little refreshed. “I'd just walked off a cove for 
stealing a leg of mutton, and uncommon rumbustical he was, to be 
sure.” 



























THE TIGER-KILLER. 


Ir is not often that we have it in our power to introduce our readers 
to a French novel. They can easily understand the reason why, without 
any explanation on our part ; but at length we have stumbled on a real 

m, called “Le Tueur de Tigres,” by Paul Féval, the scene of which 
is laid in England, and throws such a new and unexpected light on our- 
selves and our institutions, that the readers of the New Monthly must 
necessarily receive a perfect flood of instruction about a country of which 
they are so ignorant as their own! All hail, then, to the Frenchman 
who has undertaken to be your guide, philosopher, and friend! Welcome 
him to your homes aud hearts as the benefactor of the world in general, 
and of England particularly. 

Our readers are, of course, aware that when our young countrymen 
have spent all their money, they do not imitate the nigger boatman by 
working for more, but straightway load a pistol to put an end to their 
miseries. At least such was the case with our hero, M. Christian, and 
this was the more unpardonable, as the sun was really supposed to be 
shining on this eventful morning : of course it could not be seen through 
the covering of fog and smoke with which London is continually coiffe, 
still something of the sort might be guessed at. It was in an empty house 
of Golden-square that this tragedy was to come off, where Christian and 
a young lady, temporarily residing with him, of the name of Mees Jane 
(we beg our readers’ pardon, but a Frenchman must be allowed the 
liberty—had she been his wife, the story would be quite insipid), were 
drinking their last bottle of champagne at breakfast. Of three thousand 
guineas left him by his uncle only two solitary specimens remained, and, 
woman-like, Jane immediately wo she loves him better than ever. 
Eventually Mees proposes to visit her Uncle Saunders, who lives in Pall- 
mall, and is rich as Croesus. Christian consents, for he wants to execute 
his fell design alone. Unfortunately, he could not go out of the world 
without writing a letter or so, explanatory of his motives, and so our 
author interrupts him by various episodes. First of all his landlord, 
Tom Borne, a Jerseyman (les Jersiens sont les Bas Normands de 
l’Angleterre, our a fm adds in explanation, for geography is not the 
forte of young France), announces to him that he had better go, for the 
house was let to a Mylord. The Mylord anon walks in, in the person 
of Commodore Davison, an ardent follower of Courtenay. Who he was 
we will tell you directly. With him was his daughter, a fade beauty of 
beyond the Straits, an thorough English vignette, whom Christian had 
seen before on the boat of Richmond, and incontinently fallen in love 
with, to the intense disgust of Mees Jane. The Commodore was an 
“eccentric,” which he proved by imitating the great Courtenay, the 
lion of the fashionable world— because he could eat fifty dozen of oysters 
without drinking. But, alas ! the ostreophagist had met with a premature 
end through a bet he made with Waterford, that he would eat seventy- 
five dozen —and died in the struggle, having only reached seventy-three. 
Readers, let us pause and wipe away the involuntary tear due to our 
great countryman’s memory ! 
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The Commodore being disposed of, the pistol is again raised, only to 
be laid down by the entrance of the bailiffs, who carried off all the furni- 
ture not yet converted into champagne. Decidedly it was time for 
Christian to quit this world of grief, but again he is disturbed by the 
entrance of his pitiless creditor, Mr. Carter, who desires to make a 

ro ‘ 

' Mr. Courtenay, for whom we recently shed the sympathetic tear, had 
been the lay figure on which sundry tradesmen, Mr. Carter included, had 
displayed their wares. By a considerable outlay they had raised him to 
the height of fashion, and had he lived but one year more, their fortune 
would have been made. But death plotted against them, and they were 
in despair, ‘when luckily Mr. Carter bethought himself of Christian to 
supply the place of the defunct. The terms were speedily agreed on, 
and Christian’s speciality was to be tiger-killing. His rooms were to be 
hung with skins as trophies; his portrait lithographed in the Bengalee 
costume, with a rifle of fantastic shape pointed at a colossal tiger ; and a 
young live specimen was to be put in a cage and kept in his study, which 
he educated out of charity, after destroying father and mother. Thus, 
then, Christian Macaulay would be launched on the world, with a monthly 
salary of 300 guineas ; for, although the hapless Courtenay only received 
ene hundred, as our hero justly observed, there was a vast difference 
between swallowing a tiger and an oyster. 

The pistols were speedily uncapped, and off our hero started on his 
new career, forgetful of poor Mees Jane, who speedily returned with a 
huge bag of sovereigns under her arm, to find herself a widow de facto, 
if not de jure. We will ieave her in a syncope, from which Tom Borne 
tries to arouse her by sending huge puffs of tobacco-smoke up her 
nostrils, while we follow our tiger-killer in his glorious career. And 
here for a bit of quotation from a chapter which our author calls Profils 
Anglais : 

Brighton was in all its splendour: Brighton, that English paradise, where the 
sky is sometimes blue, where the sea shakes off now ial then the heavy fogs to 
bear to the shore the caresses of its cerulean waves: Brighton, the spot of de- 
light where the flower of fashion expands, the great arena where the tournament 
of elegancies and Britannic eccentricities takes place: Brighton, the cold and 
smiling oasis, where the three kingdoms go, yawning the while, to doctor their 
spleen and kill the hours. The season was magnificent. According to the 
oldest habitués a more lovely one had never been witnessed. London entire, I 
mean the noble London, the élite of Almack’s, had deserted the banks of the 
Thames, and it might be asked whether this year the high parliament had 
renounced the life of the chfteau. Brighton was brilliant, Brighton was 
thronged ; the noble residences in the vicinity, full from the ground-floor to the 
garret, sent guests to the public-house (auberge), and you would have found 
on the lists of the furnished benshe all the old names of the peerage. 


The reason why Brighton was in this abnormal state was the rising 
on the horizon of fashion of two new planets: a female author of the 
rarest merit, Lady Desdemona Bridgeton, and a lion of colossal propor- 
tions, the famous Christian Macaulay. Lady Desdemona (it will be no 
breach of confidence to state this is our old friend, Mees Jane) had 
already made her début in the best accredited reviews, in addition to the 
great dramatic victory she had gained at Covent Garden Theatre by her 
tragedy of “ David ‘Rinzio.” This was a very different sort of thing 
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from Miss Edgeworth or Mistress Inchbald. In her bold mise en scene, 
there was a touch of Shakspeare : her lyrism recalled Byron : and when 
she deigned to write simple prose articles, of the magazine order, people 
to fancy that Addison had risen from his tomb. 
ut Christian ? In thirty days he had become more known than Sir 
R. Peel or his Grace the Marshal Duke of Wellington. His every 
gesture was copied : he had become the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form. Our little friend, the English vignette, though attached to 
Sir Edgard Lindsay, could find no escape from the match which the 
Commodore designed between her and the lion. This rivalry, of course, 
leads to a duel, for Christian is annoyed at the attentions which Sir 
Edgard pays to his Jane. But there were others to be consulted before 
the duel could come off: the tradesmen had the most pressing interest 
in the of their tiger-killer, and could not allow him to risk his in- 
life. They put the police on the track, and at last, by a 
lausible pretext, Christian is locked up securely in a room at Mr. 
Lewis's, the tailor, as it is hoped out of harm’s way. 

Unfortunately, the best-planned schemes fail, pew the Commodore, who 
is mad to be Christian’s second, for the sake of the notoriety, brings the 
rivals together in Mr. Lewis’s waiting-room, which appears to have been 
a arsenal, for the walls are hung with coats of mail, doubled- 
handled swords, and, above all, with two arquebuses, with their forks, 
which excited the admiration of all connoisseurs. The tailor and his 
merry men, attempting to interfere, are expelled, locking the door 
behind them, and the Commodore remains master of the situation. Then 
follows a scene, unparalleled in modern history, and which we quote 
in extenso, to show how duels are fought in England. 


*“ Pardieu,” said Christian, “let us fight here.” 

“T thank you for that idea,” cried Edgard, with ardour. 

“T too, Macaulay, I too,” said the Commodore, who fumbled hurriedly in his 
ae “ Nothing easier, thank goodness ; here’s powder, here are bullets. 

iabolical, di bolical »” he interrupted himself, with a desperate air, “ the pistols 
are in the carnage ! 

The two young men assumed a look of disgust. 

“ Lasten,” Robert Davidson went on, “ when you’re at Rome you must do, 
&c. You could still have a little boxing-match to pass the time.” 

“ Sir,” Edgard said, poy f “I want a combat to the death.” 

“ A weapon—cannot we find any?” the lion growled, losing patience. 

The Commodore writhed again. “My friends, my very dear friends,” he 
said, “you are on the scent; it would have been magnificent indeed, and I 
would give all in the world to extricate you from your embarrassment. Come, 
what do you say to each taking one of these andirons?’’ And he pointed to 
two heavy bars of iron resting against the chimney. “J mean, of course,” he 
added, seeing that the young men assumed a disdainful smile, “that we will 
make them red-hot before beginning.” 

rd and Christian turned their backs. 

“The excessive originality of the idea terrifies them,” the Commodore 
thought. “I must knock out something else.” 
ay oe or three minutes passed. ‘ What a torture!” said Edgard, stamping 

i t. ' : 

“ Morbleu, sir,” cried Christian, “will you take to the pokers ?” 

The Commodore knelt before the fire, and thrust the two bars among the 
coals. But Edgard and Christian simultaneously uttered acry of joy: they had 
just noticed the two trophies. They had an entire arsenal at their disposal. 
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ay pulled down the double-handled swords, and made a grimace ; the Com- 
ore followed their every movement, and an infinite lightness dilated his 
heart. 

“None of these are of any use,” said Edgard; “let us take the arquebuses.” 

“The arquebuses,” said Christian; “of course.” The Commodore held his 
head with both hands. 

“Beautiful!” he said. “My friends, I desired to leave you the merit of the 
idea. Sir Edgard, by Heavens! you are a true gentleman, and if you kill 
Macaulay, I promise you shall be my son-in-law.” 

Phe arene his weapon; but Davidson took it from his hands; he dis- 
play zeal. 

“No, no,” he said, “that is my business. I'll load; you get ready the forks 
and matches. 

Edgard and Christian put up the two forks opposite one another at each end 
of the room. 

“That’s a good distance,” said the Commodore. “These arquebuses ought 
to have gun-range for that. Come, I have twenty-four bnilets; I’d better put 
twelve in each.” 

“Twelve bullets ?” both young men remarked, 

“T have only that number, my boys. I fancy six charges of powder will be 
sufficient ?” 

Edgard and Christian made an involuntary grimace. 

“J have four charges left,” the Commodore continued ; “1 will divide them 
fraternally, as you appear to desire it.” While speaking, be stuffed both 
barrels. “Have you got the matches ?” he asked. ‘Good! What a row this 
will make in the papers to-morrow! and the editors would be precious idiots not 
to add something of this sort: ‘The ouly witness of this prodigious duel was 
the worthy Commodore Davidson, so well known for his originality.’ ” 

He el his hands, while the adversaries regarded the loaded arquebuses 
with some degree of suspicion. 

“Come, my dear boys, here are your weapons !” 

At the moment when Edgard and Christian each took his arquebuse, he added, 
without any hesitation : 

“Would you wish anything to be done after your decease ?” 

“‘ My last thought to your daughter, sir,” said Edgard, in a low voice. 

“Good, very good! my poor boy. I fulfil your request. And you, 
Macaulay ?” 

Christian thought, “Jane no longer loves me!” So he said, in a firm voice, 
“Nothing !” 

“ Full of character, that nothing!” the Commodore muttered. “1 will make 
Lady Bridgeton a present of it for her next tragedy.” 

“To your arms, my children.” He gave the word of command as he stooped 
to light the matches. “I fancy not an Englishman can boast of having seen a 


as of this sort.” 

1e arquebuses were resting on their forks. The two rivals took the matches 
without saying a word. We are compelled to avow that their ardour was 
slightly slackened. The Commodore, on the contrary, could not contain himself. 

“All is properly arranged,” he said; “take a careful aim. At the word 
‘Three !’ you will fire together.” 

He clapped his hands—one, two. The young men half turned their heads 
away. The Commodore’s eyes were sparkling like twin stars. “Three!” he 
shouted. 

It is possible for a man to be very brave, and yet not admire fighting in a 
close room, at three yards distance, with arquebuses stuffed with ei vit charges 
of powder and a dozen balls. It was, in fact, no combat, but a double suicide. 
The young men could not entertain the shadow of a doubt ; their last hour had 
arrived. They both were disgusted at this stupid butchery, which satisfied 
neither, and which would leave no victor; but they dare not draw back, 
because the Commodore was present. 
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The two matches were lowered on the little cone of powder covering the 
vent-holes. ‘They fell at the same moment ; the Commodore uttered a shout of 
delight. ‘The powder squibbed and sent a double wreath of smoke to the roof. 
That was all. d and Christian remained motionless, and even paler than 

es; they hardly knew whether they were alive or dead. . 

“Confound it,” said the Commodore, “such accidents only happen to me. 
We will start afresh,” he added, in an insinuating tone, for the pitiable looks of 
the adversaries caused him much disquietude. “ It is nothing, my dear fellows, 
only a little rust in the vent.” 

He took a long pin and began clearing them out. 

“ Be quick,” said Edgard, in a trembling voice ; “this delay is intolerable.” 

“The fact is,” Macaulay added, with a vain attempt to smile, “we are not 
exactly on a bed of roses.” 

You would have pitied them. Their faces had altered as if a violent poison 
had been acting on them. When their eyes fell on the gaping throats of the 
arquebuses, a violent convulsion agitated their limbs, and large drops fell down 
their livid cheeks. But they remained at their post. 


But the duel was not fated to come off, for one of the creditors peeped 
through the keyhole, and they rushed in in a body to prevent the loss of 
their valuable lay figure. To make assurance doubly sure, they arrested 
Sir Edgard on a bill of five hundred pounds. But they find a new 
opponent in Mees Jane, who, for reasons of her own, wishes to have Sir 
Edgard at liberty. For that purpose she must have money, and no 
better plan suggests than to make use of her literary name, and raise the 
sum among her publishing friends. Fortunately for her, a Mr. T. R. 
Pinkerton, editor of Pinkerton’s Paper, 20, Burlington-arcade, Picca- 
dilly, makes his appearance to ask her valued co-operation—not on the 
paper for that, although enjoying a sale of 24,000, was only for the 
public, and of course her ladyship could not condescend to that—but on 
the Review of the Centre, a rival of the Quarterly. On the mention 
of the latter, Mees Jane takes a letter from the mantelpiece from the 
publishers, asking her to become a contributor. Mr. Pinkerton is horri- 
fied at their low manners in addressing a lady by post. Her ladyship 
puts an end to the conversation by asking for 500/., after showing a 
letter from the Edinburgh, offering to cover each page of her writing 
with gold. The London Magazine also places its treasury at the dis- 
position of her ladyship. Against such arguments the publisher cannot 
steel his heart, but pays over the money. The beauty of it is, that 
Mees Jane has usurped the laurels of Sir Edgard, who is the real author 
of “ David Rizzio,”” but would not have the fact known for the world, 
because, as our author justly and profoundly observes, the journalist of 
London is scarcely a gentleman : he occupies much the same position as 
the poéte librettiste of Italy. A lord would willingly marry a dancer of 
the second class, or a cantatrice slightly depreciated, but no lady would 
ever think of giving even a finger to a folliculaire. 

Will our readers pardon a short departure from our subject, that we 
may say a few words about the low opinion which French writers appear 
to entertain of British authors and the British press? Why it is so we 
cannot surmise, except that, being a nation of shopkeepers, we must all 
sell our wares to the highest bidder. In the ridiculous book we are now 
noticing, there are repeated instances of the Times and other first-class 
papers being bribed to insert putls on the tiger-killer. The reason for 
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this idea, we fancy, can be found at home, as the reader may judge from 
the following anecdote, which we give on the highest authority ;: On the 
loss of the Lyonnais being announced in Paris, the owners sent the 
official report to an influential journal, thinking it would prove a valuable 
item of news. It was returned to them with 800 francs marked on the 
margin, as the price of the insertion. Thirty-two pounds for publishing 
an account of a shipwreck in which hundreds of Frenchmen were deeply 
interested ! 

The tradesmen, noticing the growing attachment between Christian 
and Mees Jane, determine on putting a stop to it, by the intervention of 
her respectable papa, a farmer of the name of Saunders, who suddenly 
makes his appearance during a tender scene, insisting on Christian 
making a choice between matrimony or the huge club, which, as the 
representative of the farming interest, he always carries to assommer his 
oxen, or his wife, or daughters. However, we have not space for any more 
absurdities : the reader will understand for himself that all ends happily : 
that Mees Jane becomes an honest woman, and Amy marries the object 
of her choice, for the Commodore cannot refuse him when he finds that 
he is the celebrated author whom he so much admires. The Commo- 
dore, finding two lions snuffed out at once, determines on assuming the 
réle himself, under the consolatory idea that a widower lion would be an 
original. His last determination is to purchase a sick elephant in the 
Zoological Gardens, and fight him publicly with Congreve rockets. 
With his skin he would make—— But a horrible fear assailed him—he 
could not make a robe of it, for Hercules had already robed himself in 
the skin of the Nemzan lion—and Robert Davidson must be original. 
He was luckily drawn from his embarrassment by the bootmaker, who 
recommends that he should make boots @ 4a Commodore out of the ele- 
phant’s skin. . 

Such, ladies and gentlemen, is the brilliant result of the Exhibition 
and Crimean fraternisation! Such is the magnificent knowledge of 
England, offered for the study of Young France! Do you not feel quite 
proud of your countrymen, and appreciate the feelings with which you 
must be regarded on your periodical visits to Paris by the fldneurs, who 
have no better way of killing time than by reading Féval’s novels ? 

But your hero Frenchman is sublime in his audacity. M. Ponsard, 
author of two or three second-rate comedies, inaugurates his accession to 
the academic chair by condescending to speak well of ce divin Williams, 
forgetting that he has mainly made his reputation in France by running 
down Shakspeare to the glorification of Corneille. 

But it is no use being angry, or attempting to break a butterfly on a 
wheel. The only revenge we will take is, that whenever we come across 
such books as the Tueur de Tigres, we will do our best to give English- 
men a true picture of themselves as drawn by the French, and only hope 
it will afford them as much amusement in the paraplirase, as the original, 
to which we recommend their attention, has given us. 
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THE TALKER AND THE WORKER. 


A HOME NARRATIVE. 


By J. E. CARPENTER. 


V. 


THE FALSE STEP. 


Jessre Gray and Lucy Smith were constantly running over to one 
another’s houses, and as Gray’s second daughter, Pattie, was getting old 
enough to keep the other two out of mischief, the walks that Jessie was 
enabled to take with Lucy grew more frequent, though, somehow, there 
was so much to do that they grew later and later in the evening. 

One day Mr. Gray was struck with several books lying on the par- 
lour table, which he knew formed no portion of his limited library, but 
nothing was thought of it when he learned that Jessie had met William 
in one of her evening walks, and he had lent them to her. The books 
were frequently changed, but Donald had something else to do than take 
notice of them. 

The beginning of January was certainly not the most congenial time 
of the year for young ladies to indulge in woodland rambles, or even 
walks upon the hard, dry road, but our fair ones were true country girls, 
and the muff had not then degenerated into the mere cuff, nor had the 
comfortable boa gone out of fashion. 

Behold, then, the two friends trudging one fine, sharp, frosty evening 
along the road so frequently mentigned in the course of this narrative. 
The little village of Woodside is already out of sight, and from an 
eminence on the road, the crown of which they have just turned, the 

lights in the streets and in the tall mills, which seem like monster 
tices only made to be illuminated, blaze brightly in the still distant 
town beneath them. Almost simultaneously the huge beacons are extin- 
guished, and the street gaslights, and the dim outline of large stacks of 
buildings and towering chimneys, alone mark the spot. Work is over 
there for the day ; still the two friends move onward. The evening grows 
darker, and they walk as far from the hedge as possible. It cannot be 
for the mere pleasure of a walk that these two timid girls, who are 
frightened at the beating of their own hearts, are thus moving in a eon- 
trary way to their dwellings. Still they proceed onward, and now sharp, 
quick steps are heard upon the battered ground. They halt and listen, 
clinging still closer together in their uncertainty as to the approaching 
wayfarers. Hark! there is a low peculiar whistle. They recognise the 
signal, and in a few seconds are joined by Harry and William. 

The four turn round and proceed on the way to Woodside. A little 
arrangement is necessary, however, for the homeward march. William 
takes Lucy under his protection, and Jessie hangs upon the arm of Harry 
Sharpe. Was this her first false step? No! and how or when it came 
about these chronicles detail not. It must have cost Jessie a struggle to 
make it; probably, most probably, she did meet Harry, first, by accident, 
and then promised to meet him again—for once. She would not do so, 
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however, alone, her friend Lucy should accompany her, and Harry took 
care that William should accompany Lucy. 

It would be interesting to contrast the earnest converse held between 
this two pair of lovers—for so in downright English we must call them, 
since there is no longer any necessity for disguising the facet. We, who 
are privileged to probe even their very thoughts, could do so, but we 
will merely accompany them to the entrance to Woodside, where, after 
some lingering adieux, and reiterated vows of constancy and truth, 
parted for the night, the girls to coin some excuse for the lateness of 
their return, and William and H to pursue their four-mile walk 
to Chesterpool, of which it may easily be imagined they thought but 
little. 

Poor Jessie! she was fairly caught in the ensnarer’s toils; but then why 
should she doubt him? He was her brother’s friend. Her mother, too, 
had never thought unfavourably of him, and he had spoken to her of his 
means, and of his desire to accomplish more. Yes! he was young, 
generous, talented, and noble. 

As the time for Harry’s departure drew near, the meetings in the even- 
ing were more frequent—more so, we fear, between Harry and Jessie than 
William was aware of ; it is true that they did not take place at a distance, 
but nearer to her father’s house. Suffice it to say, that when they parted for 
a time it was with vows of mutual fidelity —they were, in fact, betrothed. 
A correspondence, even more dangerous to Jessie, then took place ; Harry 
was great at letter-writing—‘ ’twas his vocation.” Lucy was again the 
medium of communication, for the letters were enclo to William at 
Chesterpool, and transferred to Lucy as opportunities occurred. The 
same method was adopted by Jessie in her replies, and so the affair was 
kept a profound secret from the old people. This was Jessie Gray’s 
second false step. 

And where was Edward Smith all this time ? Did he never visit the cot- 
tage? He did; and in due time boldly declared his passion for Jessie. 
His father, grown old, had resolved to leave the farm and live upon his 
means, still in dear old Woodside, his native village. 

The Foss Farm—such was the name it was known by, from q straight, 
narrow road, no longer used as a public way, which intersected it in the 
middle, and which antiquarians declared to have been made in the time 
of the Romans,—the Foss Farm had been in the occupation of the Smiths 
for more than a century, and in accordance with the established rale on 
the estate, Edward was to succeed his father in the tenancy. He was 
thus at once enabled to offer Jessie all the comforts and advantages of a 
home. 

That such a union would be highly satisfactory to the Grays must be 
evident ; indeed, Donald had set his heart on it, and never doubted that 
his daughter’s prudence, if not her inclination, would chime in unison 
with his own. There were not many girls in Woodside, it was true; 
certainly not one but would, as the saying is, have jumped at Edward’s 
offer. Nay, the match would not have been a bad one for many a 
Chesterpool tradesman’s daughter, but Edward preferred a wife who had 
been brought up in rustic simplicity, and Jessie Gray had long engrossed 
his affections. 

William and Lucy were in a terrible state of alarm when they found 
the turn that affairs were likely to take, for although they had no idea 
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of committing matrimony themselves at present, they feared that an 
estrangement between the families was inevitable, and that their own 
relative positions might be compromised by such a circumstance ; besides, 
now that Harry was away, they plainly saw the error they had com- 
mitted, and felt as if they had sacrificed Jessie for their own personal 
gratification. 

Mrs. Gray, too, now that Edward was to have the farm, fully appre- 
ciated the advantage of the match, and was equally desirous with her 
husband that it should take place. 

At length, the storm that we have seen gathering, burst over this 
hitherto united family. Edward formally pro to Jessie and was 
rejected. In vain her father pressed her to explain her objections to the 
union ; tears fast and frequent were the only reply he could obtain. A 
letter found by Mrs. Gray in Jessie’s bedroom a few days after explained 
the truth. 

Donald was highly incensed, and peremptorily required that all Harry’s 
letters should be given up to him. He threatened Jessie with the curse 
of the disobedient if she suffered him any longer to occupy her thoughts, 
and vowed that no power on earth would force him to consent to their 
union. The part Lucy had taken in the matter somehow transpired, and 
led to a scene of painful recrimination between her and Edward ; old Mr. 
Smith was also apprised of it, and forbade the continuance of her in- 
timacy with William, while the latter and Edward were, of course, no 
longer friends. 

As soon as Donald had possessed himself of Harry’s letters he forwarded 
them to his address, and gave him thoroughly to understand that all 
correspondence with his daughter must from that time cease. 

It was a severe blow to the honest Scotsman to find his favourite, 
Edward, rejected ; it wounded his pride, too, to think that the daughter 
he had cherished until she was on the very verge of womanhood—his 
eldest and only marriageable girl—should thus set an example of dis- 
obedience in his family, and fly in the face of his parental authority; but 
it wounded him still more that his first-born, William, should have been 
a conniver, if not an abettor, of the plot against him, for in that light 
did he unfortunately consider it. 

There was a strange alteration in the family of the Grays from that 
time— William no longer came over to Woodside on the Sunday, and 
Donald went in and out from his meals preserving a sullen silence. He 
worked away at his garden as usual, and regularly attended the market 
in the town, but it was evident, for all that, he was a disappointed man. 

Poor Jessie! hers was a weary lot—suspected by her father, and having 
to endure much of his ill-nature second-hand, for her mother, kept in a 
constant state of irritation by Donald, found a vent for her anxiety by 
retaliating upon her daughter. The children alone afforded her gra- 
tification; and when the summer came round, they were again sent to 
play in the little garden ; and again Jessie took her work, and watched 
their gambols from her seat in the dear old porch. 

But even the garden partook of the change that had occurred under 
Donald’s roof-tree. The honeysuckles, no longer neatly trained over the 
trellis-work, hung in tangled bunches, and did not reach half so high as 
formerly. The dahlia-roots were duly planted as an article of commerce, 
and bid fair to maintain their former splendour ; but several of the flower- 
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beds had been dug up and planted with vegetables, just as if Donald had 


no longer any ambition in making his garden ornamental. 

Time wore on. One day, when Jessie was sitting in the clear sunshine, 
she descried a figure coming towards the cottage. She could not be mis- 
taken ; he appeared careworn, and less respectably attired than when she 
last saw him, but it was Henry. He must not meet her—oh! not there. 
She rose in alarm. He comprehended the action instinctively, and 

aused. The children were at the further end of the garden, where they 
had put up a swing between two apple-trees. Donald had gone to 
market at Chesterpool, and her mother was busily engaged in the kit- 
chen. Jessie’s thoughts were not of joy for again beholding him; they 
were of home—of home that had been made wretched by her conduct, by 
theirs. Stealthily she flew to him down the little path that led to the 
road. They met, and in tremulous accents Jessie told him that it must 
be their last meeting. Not so: Harry must see her again ; his life de- 
pended on their meeting in the evening; he had much to say, but he 
would only ask her then to grant him that one interview. 

A loud ery from the children was heard—they would be discovered— 
she had not time to argue her refusal. Yes, she would meet him, once 
more, that night. 

Without waiting for his reply, she flew back to the garden. The 
swing had broken, and Pattie, who was getting somewhat too heavy for 
that branch of gymnastics, was rolling on the grass. 

When Mrs. Gray came out, Jessie was repairing the rope in the pri- 
mitive way that has long been established for such repairs—she was tying 
aknot. She had tied one stronger than she thought for a moment 
before, but her secret was safe. 

What a long, dreary day was that to Jessie; she thought the dinner 
would never be over. Then the children would swing again in the after- 
noon: it was a new toy to them. ‘Then Donald returned with the boys, 
and the cart, and old Dobbin, and the boys were tired, and Jessie was 
sent to fetch old Dobbin’s feed of corn from the granary, and then there 
was something hot to be prepared for Donald; then the market had been 
a dull one, and half the vegetables had been brought back again unsold ; 
and then Donald had met William, who had been very ill and under the 
doctor’s hands ; and altogether everything was as uncomfortable as pos- 
sible. Never before had home appeared to her more dreary. 

At last the evening meal was spread. How different to the cheerful 
suppers of a short time back! Scarcely a word was spoken during the 
repast, and when it was over Jessie brought her father his slippers and 
his pipe. Somehow or other, Mrs. Gray was in a hurry to get to bed 
—probably she saw the mood that Donald was in, and wished to avoid 
the after-supper conversatiof. Many wives adopt these little stratagems, 
why not Mrs. Gray ? 

Why did Jessie go and kiss her father before she followed her mother 
up-stairs ? Latterly she had not done so. Was it to lull him into se- 
curity? Oh no, for she had firmly resolved in her own mind that her 
interview with Harry should be the last. 

What a time Donald stayed down stairs that night smoking his pipe in 
the chimney corner. Jessie extinguished her light, first putting on a 
cloak and bonnet, and then stood listening for the sound of his footsteps 
on the stair. 
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She half resolves to break her appointment with Harry. Hark! 
Donald is fastening up the doors and windows, protecting the cottage 
from interlopers from without. She trembles like an aspen; she can never 
unfasten that door without her father hearing her. At length his foot- 
steps shake the stairs, and she hears the click of the lock as he fastens his 
bedroom door. But she does not venture even then; she waits another 
quarter of an hour—to her an age—once more she goes to the children’s 
beds, and listens to their breathing ; they are sleeping in each other's 
arms, dreaming, perhaps, those fairy dreams that only childhood knows. 

Silently she unfastens her chamber door, but again she stops to listen 
—this time at the sanctuary of her unconscious parents; then she 

creeps cautiously down stairs. She dares not attempt the lock—the inner 
door leading through the little store-room to the parlour is unfastened— 
she gains the parlour, the shutter that protects the low bay-window is 
removed, and tm stands out in the clear moonlight. 

Beautiful was that moonlight scene. The far hills, shadowed forth in 
the distance, with just sufficient light to render their dim outlines dis- 
tinguishable, seemed to mark the point where earth and heaven meet, all 
was so calm, so still. 

Jessie had never before contemplated that peaceful valley under its 
resent aspect. The scene appeared to her entirely changed ; it was more 
ike some dream of fairy regions than the familiar panorama she gazed 

on every day. The distant wood alone seemed like a blot on the 
fair face of nature; the fields and meadows slept in the mellow light, 

and the river flowed silently along, a streak of liquid silver. Why did 
she pause at such a moment to fold, as it were, that tranquil scene in her 
mind’s embrace, and hold it there for ever? Had she some vague 
thought that memory only would reflect it for the time to come ? There 
are moments when the past, the present, and the future seem so blended 
and confused, that the mind wavers, and we are incapable of action, and 
leave all to fate, or rather chance. It was so with Jessie. Everything 
around her appeared mysterious, and to herself she was the greatest 
mystery. A blind bat that struck against the window-pane aroused her 
from her reverie, and she passed through the garden, and stole cautiously 
down the narrow path. 

Once more she turned round to look at the cottage ; all was safe, the win- 
dows were all darkened, not a soul save herself seemed to be awake in the 
whole village of Woodside. She turned into the road, and the cottage was 
hidden behind a clump of trees; she felt her courage strengthened now that 
she had lost sight of the old place, and walked on faster until she reached 
a large oak-tree. It had been their place of meeting many times before, 
and, though she did not name it in the morning, she doubted not that 
Harry would await her there. She had guessed rightly, for as she ap- 
proached, a form glided from under its ample shade, and again she was 
by her lover’s side. 

Never did man plead more eloquently to woman than Harry pleaded 
to Jessie on that calm and tranquil night; he pleaded for life, for life 
without love would be a blank ; her presence, her love, was as essential 
to him as the air he breathed ; what had he not suffered in her absence ? 
What had he become ? All would go well with him if she were by his 
side to cheer him. 

Long and painful was the struggle that passed in Jessie’s mind: she 
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knew her father would never consent to their union, yet she would not bid 
him cease to hope for ever, and they could wait, for she loved him still. 

“Why,” he argued, “should her father control her actions when 
nature had proved to her that he could not control her heart ? While 
she remained at home, her father’s esteem could only be regained by her 
marriage with Edward Smith ; and was she prepared to sacrifice him to 
a senseless clod? If they were married, that point would be settled for 
ever, and he would soon relent ; besides, her mother and her brother had 
both been privy to their engagement. She must fly with him, and in a 
few days she could write and ask her father’s forgiveness. If it came 
not, she would have a stronger, a holierclaim on him to protect her. He 
had a home—an humble one, it was true—but love could make the lowliest 
roof a heaven.” 

Jessie wavered. Her conscience told her she was committing a great 
error, but her conscience failed her. Prudence whispered, “ Do not 
marry him,” but Inclination answered, “I love him.” He solemnly 
swore by the bright orb above them to shield and protect her for ever, 
and the helpless girl consented to go out into the great world with 
him to whom she had trusted her guileless heart. 

This time they both bent their steps towards the town. She dared not 
look behind her; there was no turning to that old home now. Whatever 
of weal or woe she must know, she must look for it in the dark future. 

She felt herself as one impelled to proceed by some mysterious ageney, 
rather than a living being walking over the hard, solid ground. 

At length they reached the town. It wanted some hours to morning, 
but Harry had arranged his plans, and, taking her down one of the long, 
narrow streets, they reached the coffee-house where he had taken up his 
temporary lodging. They were evidently expected, for after a few raps 
at the door, it was opened by a sleepy girl, the waitress of the “ establish- 
ment,” and Jessie was shown into a dirty parlour, where a breakfast, 
in the usual coffee-shop fashion, shortly made its appearance. There 
was an air of discomfort about the room, which already seemed to fore- 
shadow to Jessie what she might expect in her new home; she was 
enabled, too, by the dim light of a miserable candle, to perceive that 
Harry was far more careless of his personal appearance than formerly ; 
his face was thin and emaciated, and she could not avoid remarking that 
she thought he must have been ill. No! he had only been over-taxing 
his powers, writing late through the night, and getting little rest—that 
was over now, and, with her, all would soon go well again. 

He allowed her little time for reflection. He told her all his plans for 
the future : how, at first, they must be contented with an humble lodging, 
but how he hoped soon to grow into repute, and to thrive as others have 
thrived before him. He spoke of those whose names were now house- 
hold words in many an English home, who had commenced poor as him- 
self, and were now reaping the reward of their long struggling and per- 
severance. She did not doubt him—she would share even poverty with 
him, and strive to make him happy; but their marriage—how, when, 
where was it to take place? He had planned that, too. He would take 
her to the house of a friend, whose wife would be her companion until 
their union. He silenced every doubt, and strove to calm every fear that 
arose in her bosom. At five o’clock they would start for London. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 


AUTHOR OF THE “ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 


X. 


The Rebellion, and the Papers it called forth—Henry Fielding—The Champion— 
The 7rue Patriot, and Jacobites’ Journal—Fielding’s Sketches of the News-writers 
—Unstamped Papers—Fielding and his Assailants—A Specimen of their Scur- 
rility—William Guthrie and James Ralph—Prosecution of the National Journal 
—A few Celebrities of the Press—Dr. Johnson and the Newspapers—The 


Doctor a Newspaper Drudge. 


Wuitst the reporters had been struggling to get into the House of 
Commons, with the pertinacity and ultimate success which we have de- 
scribed, the swarm of political writers were thrown into commotion by 
events which were crowding on and plots which were thickening. The 
young Pretender had raised the standard of insurrection, and thrown a 
plentiful supply of food to their hungry pens; but now, pushing them 
penis aside, there strides forward a doughty champion of the 

ouse of Hanover, who flings before the public sheet after sheet of re- 
monstrance or argument, and over his adversaries a heap of ridicule and 
sarcasm. The people were not overmuch attached to the German rule : 
the Highlanders were marching on from success to success; and, for a 
brief period, the second restoration of the Stuarts seemed not so unlikely 
an event after all. It was at this crisis that the playwright turned 
politician, and by turns grave and gay, laughing and moralising, but 
always studiously disclaiming partisanship, Henry FreipinG takes his 
place in the ranks of the newspaper writers. At an earlier period (in 
1739) he had been part proprietor and writer of the Champion—a thrice- 
a-week essay-paper, which he wrote conjoiutly with James Ralph (a poor 
mercenary), under the name of “ Captain Hercules Vinegar.” ‘Io the 
Champion was attached a supplement, called an “ Index to the Times,” 
which contained the current news of the day, and was compiled by Ralph, 
who assumed the name of “ Lilburne.” As the time approached when 
Fielding was to be called to the Bar, he gradually withdrew from the 
Champion, and had nothing to do with the periodical press till the Whig 
cause staggered under the heavy blows it was sustaining from the 
Jacobites, when he rushed to the rescue with the True Patriot, the first 
number of which came out on the 5th of November, 1745. In his open- 
ing address he gives us a picture of the newspaper press at that time, 
which, taken with all due allowance, is not very flattering : 

“In strict obedience to the sovereign power (fashion), being informed 
by my bookseller, a man of great sagacity in his business, that nobody at 
present reads anything but newspapers, I have determined to conform 
myself to the reigning taste. The number, indeed, of these writers at 
first a little staggered us both, but upon perusal of their works, I fancied 
I had discovered a little imperfection in them all, which somewhat 
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diminished the force of this objection. . . . . The first little imperfection 
in these writings is that there is scarce a syllable of TRUTH in any of 
them. If this be admitted to be a fault, it requires no other evidence than 
themselves and the perpetual contradictions which occur, not only on com- 
paring one with the other, but the same author with himself on different 
days. Secondly, there is no sense in them. To prove this, likewise, I 
appeal to their works. Thirdly, there is in reality NoTHING in them at 
all. And this also must be allowed by their readers, if paragraphs which 
contain neither wit nor humour, nor sense, nor the least importance, may 
be properly said to contain nothing. Such are the arrival of my Lord 
with a great equipage ; the marriage of Miss , of great beauty 
and merit ; and the death of Mr. , who was never heard of in his 
life, &e., &e. Nor will this appear strange if we consider who are the 
authors of such tracts—namely, the journeymen of booksellers, of whom, 
I believe, much the same may be truly predicated as of these their produc- 
tions. But the encouragement with which these lucubrations are read 
may seem more strange and more difficult to be accounted for, And here 
I cannot agree with my bookseller, that their eminent badness recom- 
mends them. The true reason is, I believe, simply the same which I once 
heard an economist assign for the content and satisfaction with which his 
family drank water-cider—viz., because they could procure no better 
liquor. Indeed, I make no doubt but. that the understanding as well as 
the palate, though it may out of necessity swallow the worse, will in 
general prefer the better.” 

Fielding was, we dare say, not very far out after all in his estimate ; 
for the newspaper press, which we hice seen gradually corrupted by 
Walpole, was recruited, as its more powerful members were bought off, 
from the ranks of an irregular squad; and for the last few years the 
unstamped papers had been rapidly increasing, and were openly hawked 
about in defiance of the law, whilst the regular papers were being amalga- 
mated or entirely discontinued. Indeed, it had been found necessary in 
i743 to insert a clause into the 16th George II., cap. 26, declaring that, 
‘‘ whereas great numbers of newspapers, pamphlets, and other papers sub- 
ject and liable to the stamp duties, but not being stamped, were daily sold, 
hawked, carried about, uttered, and exposed for sale by divers obscure 
persons who have no known or settled habitation, it is enacted that all 
hawkers of unstamped newspapers may be seized by any person, and taken 
before a justice of the peace, who may commit them to gaol for three 
months.” A reward of twenty shillings was also offered to the informer 
who might secure a conviction. 

The True Patriot, coming at such a time, among such competitors, 
from a vigorous writer who threw himself heart and soul into the cause 
—not hastily taken up, but one to which he had all along been warmly 
attached—we say the True Patriot, written by such a man, and in ms 
a manner, could not fail of concentrating the distracted attention of the 
nation. ‘The affrighted citizens read it for comfort and reassurance, and 
had more confidence in its arguments than in the camp at Finchley. 
The hesitating Jacobites were dismayed by the tone of ridicule with 
which it spoke of their cause ; and when the final blow crushed them to 
the ground, and drove the young Pretender a fugitive from the field of 
Culloden, its merciless satire did more to extinguish all feelings of sym- 
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with the broken party than the savage butcheries of the Duke of 
mberland, or the cold-blooded atrocities of the law—which, in fact, 
but for Fielding’s more destructive sarcasm, might have had just the 
opposite effect. 
The paper continued until April 15th, 1746; and in the following 
ear, “to discredit the shattered remnant of an unsuccessful party,” as 
Sir Walter Scott says in his “Life of Fielding,” by covering it with 
ridicule, and holding it up to national contempt, he conceived and 
brought out, with the encouragement, as it is thought, of the government, 
the Jacobite Journal, which was commenced in December, 1747, as the 
uetion of “ John Trottplaid, Esq.,” and bore the representation of 
r. and Mrs. Trottplaid; the former wearing a plaid waistcoat, and the 
latter a plaid petticoat, and both lustily huzzaing, whilst a Jesuit is as- 
siduously calling their attention to a copy of the London Evening Post. 
The first number presents us with another unfavourable view of the con- 


“ If ever there was a time when a weekly writer might venture to ap- 
pear, it is the present; for few readers will imagine it presumption to 
enter the lists against those works of his contemporaries which are now 
known by the name of newspapers, since his talents must be very indif- 
ferent if he is not capable of shining among a set of such dark planets.” 

And the affectation of printing so many words in italics, without any 
rule or reason, and expressing only the first and last letters of others, of 
which we have already given examples in another place* from the Poli- 
tical Register and the London Evening Post, were not lost upon the 
watchful satirist, who thus whimsically imitates it : 

‘In this dress I intend to abuse the * * * and the * * *; I intend to 
lash not only the m—stry, but every man who hath any p—ce or 
p—ns—n from the g—vernm—t, or who is entrusted with any degree of 
power or trust under it, let his r—nk be ever so high, or his ch—r—cter 
never so good. For this purpose I have provided myself with a vast 
quantity of /talian letter, and asterisks of all sorts. And as for all the 
words which I embowel or rather envowe/l, I will never so mangle them 
but they shall be as well known as if they retained every vowel in them. 
poe promise myself, that when I have any meaning they shall under- 
s it.” 

The unscrupulous tribe of writers whom he attacked and ridiculed in 
these papers caught up the only weapons they could wield—scurrility and 
abuse,—and attacked him with the iy of the intellectual pigmies that 
they were. Old England, or the Constitutional Journal—a weekly 
paper in opposition, principally written by Guthrie, but to which Lord 
Chesterfield was an occasional contributor— gives us on the 3rd of March 
an average sample of the language in which they replied, describing 
Fielding as “a needy vagrant who long hunted after fortunes, scored 
deep at taverns, abused his benefactors in the administration of public 
affairs, from the state to the stage ; hackneyed for booksellers and news- 

apers; lampooned the virtuous; ridiculed all the inferior clergy in the 
i unnatural character of Parson Adams; related the adventures of 
footmen, and wrote the lives of thief-catchers; bilked every lodging for 





* “Eighteenth Century,” pp. 107, 108, and 113; and New Monthly Magazine. 
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ten years together, and every alehouse and every chandler’s in every 
neighbourhood ; defrauded and reviled all his acquaintance, and meeting 
and possessing universal infamy and contempt.” 

Fielding might indeed be well content with this character from men 
who thought Parson Adams “dry and unnatural ;” well might he smile 
at being called a bookseller’s and newspaper hack by such writers as 
Guthrie aud his fellows. 

The government formed a better estimate, and one which was not dis- 
appointed by the way in which he fulfilled his duties as a magistrate for 
Middlesex and Westminster,—an office which they conferred upon him at 
the earnest solicitation of his old schoolfellow and faithful friend George 
Lyttleton, now a lord of the treasury. Of course this appointment, 
which, if it had been given in reward for his services (which it undoubt- 
edly was not), would have been a very inadequate one, gave an opportu- 
nity for the ungenerous remarks of his enemies of Grub-street; but the 
manner in which he performed his duties, driving corruption from the 
bench and putting justice in its place, remains recorded as a noble reply 
to their calumnies. ‘The appointment took place at the close of the year 
1748, the Jacobite Journal having ceased in November of that year, 
from a conviction of its conductors that the Jacobite cause was entirely 
disarmed by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Old England exulted over 
the decease of Mr. Trottplaid in a scurrilous epitaph, which thus opens 
with a spiteful and personal attack : 

Beneath this stone 
Lies Trottplaid John, 
His length of chin and nose ; 
His crazy brain, 
Unhum’rous vein 
In verse and eke in prose.* 
William Guthrie, the principal writer of Old England, is the same man 
who afterwards, as we have already seen, made up the “ Parliamentary 
Debates”’ for Cave. A needy Scotchman, sent forth from Aberdeen to 
seek a living from the world of letters, he fell into the hands of the book- 
sellers, who plucked him and sold his feathers. A publisher’s drudge, 
besides having to do with many of the newspapers, he wrote several 
works to order, amongst others, a history of England, which nobody ever 
reads, and a geographical grammar, which was at the time thought a 
work of merit, but is of course now obsolete. He died in 1769, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. Sir John Willes, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, was suspected to have written the attack on Murray 
(afterwards Lord Mansfield) in Old England of December 27th, 1746. 

A hireling confederate of Fielding’s—certainly in the Champion, and 
probably in his other papers—was James Ralph, formerly a schoolmaster 
at Philadelphia, but who came to London about 1729, and embarked as 
a party writer with a capital of considerable talent. Uufortunately, it 
was about the only capital he possessed; of money he had little, and of 
pare less ; and he tossed about on the troubled sea of politics, as all 
iave done who have ventured upon it with only talent for their ballast, 

and got cast here and there with every change of the political current. 
Ralph, who aspired to the title of historian, and wrote a forgotten his- 





* Old England, or the Broad-Bottom Journal, November 20th, 1748. 
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tory of England, also tried, with the versatility to which hard necessity 
occasionally drove him, what he could make out of the stage, and wrote 
some plays and a poem, which elevated him to a place in the “ Dunciad,” 
in a note to which he is described as a low and illiterate writer. This 
was not true ; for he was certainly a Latin, French, and Italian scholar. 
His connexion with the stage bah him into the acquaintance of 
Fielding, and they went to work together at the Champion. Poor 
Ralph (who wrote the pitiful “Case of Authors”) was like most of his 
contemporary labourers, well acquainted with poverty and want, and Mr. 
Nichols has preserved some of his cries for bread in the ninth volume of 
the “ Literary Anecdotes.” ‘ I am now really at my last resource till my 
play is finished,” he writes at last, in the accents of despair, “ and, unless 
you can relieve me, both that and I shall die together.” Bubb Dod- 
ington took him up, and in his service he brought out the Remembrancer 
—an organ of the Dodington section of the Leicester House party, which 
received a gentle check from the government in 1749 : 

“ November 24th.—Earl of Middlesex and Mr. Ralph were with me 
to acquaint me that the printer and publisher of the emembrancer was 
taken up for his paper of last Saturday, the 18th instant, but that the 
messenger used them with uncommon civility, touched none of their 
papers, presses, or effects, and took their words for their surrendering 
themselves the next morning.”* 

We are afterwards told that the Prince of Wales agrees to indemnify 
them against all loss or damage. 

Dodington, though he speaks of him as “honest Mr. Ralph,” admits 
that he was “ready to be hired to any cause.” Poor fellow! life was 
sweet and bread was dear, and the highest bidder had him ; but in 1762 
the politicians and the booksellers lost their drudge, for death outbid them 
all. 

Notwithstanding the violence of the papers and the character of their 
writers, we only find them in one instance Feonshe into collision with the 
government by the events of 1745-6, and that was in the case of the 
National Journal, or Country Gazette, an evening paper started on 
March 22nd, 1746, and attacking the government so intemperately that 
on the 12th of June the printer was committed to prison, and not released 
until February, 1747, on the expiration of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. 

Of the next ten years of newspaper history we have but little to record. 
Among the writers of the various periodical papers which flourished in 
that interval were Mrs. Heywood, who wrote the Parrot in 1746; Lords 
Chesterfield and Lyttleton, contributors to Common Sense, the former 
writing occasionally in Old England; Sir John Hill, who wrote ‘ The 
Inspector” for two years in the Daily Advertiser, commencing in March, 
1751; Arthur Murphy, the writer of the Gray's Inn Journal, under 
the name of “Charies Ranger, Esq.,’’ October 21st, 1752; Edward 
Moore, the author of the ‘* Gamester,” who commenced the World 
January 4th, 1753, and was assisted by the Earl of Chesterfield, and 
some thirty contributors of eminence ; Bonnell Thornton, who wrote the 
Drury Lane Journal (in opposition to Fielding’s Covent Garden 
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Journal, started on the 4th of January, 1752, by “Sir Alexander Draw- 
cansir, Knight”), and who afterwards united himself with George Colman 
in the Connoisseur, commenced January 31st, 1754, “by Mr. Town 
Critic and Censor General;” Dr. William King, of the Dreamer, in 1754; 
and the much-belauded Alderman Beckford, the City patriot, who pro- 
jeeted the Monitor in 1755. Most of these were only essay-papers, tread- 
ing, at a very respectful distance, in the footsteps of the 7aéler, but a few 
copied it in publishing brief items of news. On the 6th November, 1756, 
the Test first appeared in opposition to Pitt; it was edited by Arthur 
Murphy, but only ran to the 9th of July, 1757, having had a formidable 
antagonist in the Cow- Test. 

It seems strange that men accustomed to reflection, exercising them- 
selves in the daily study of mankind, and practised in the tracing of its 
actions to their motives, and its feelings to their sources, should so often 
have been moved by surprise at the growth of an affection for news among 
the inhabitants of the most important city of the world. Strange would 
it have been, indeed, if, on the contrary, the citizens of London had ex- 
hibited an indifference to what was going on abroad, and an apathy to 
events which must influence their prosperity—strange if they, so po A 
of their rights and privileges, should have turned a deaf ear to those who 
were the organs of asserting them—strange, too, surveying the subject 
from lower ground, if gossip, or even scandal, appealed to the attention of 
the town in vain. Yet we have found men at different periods of the 
growth of the newspaper press—shrewd, reflective, and thinking men— 
apparently staggered and puzzled by the phenomenon of its increase in 
numbers and importance. Ben Jonson, Burton, and Addison have all in 
turn been quoted as astonished at the “ thirst for news,’’ and, as late as 
1758, we find Dr. Johnson still mentioning the fact with a tone of sur- 
prise : 

“ No species of literary men has lately been so much multiplied as the 
writers of news. Not many years ago the nation was content with one 
Gazette, but now we have not only in the metropolis papers for every 
morning and every evening, but almost every large town has its weekly 
historian, who regularly circulates his periodical intelligence, and fills the 
villages of his district with conjectures on the events of the war, and with 
debates on the true interests of Europe.”* He accounts for it, somewhat 
clumsily, we think, by the presumption that idleness finds an easy employ- 
ment in the perusal of the papers—“reading without the fatigue of close at- 
tention ;” and the world, therefore, swarms with writers, “ whose wish is not 
to be studied, but to be read.” If so, the state of things had very much and 
very rapidly changed, for we have all along heard of the earnestness with 
which men read the newspapers, and entered into their arguments, The 
hot and angry politicians of the coffee-house, who were ready to support 
the views of their favourite writers, either with tongue or sword; the 
tradesman, who ran out from his shop to get an —_ sight of the paper, 
and made himself master of geographical knowledge with great pains 
aud labour, in order to follow the march of an army ; the statesman, who 
thought it worth his while to scatter gold broad-cast among the news- 
paper writers, seem to tell a different tale. In a previous numberf he 


* Idler, No. 30, November 11th, 1758. t Ibid. No. 7, May 27th, 1758. 
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had had his sneer at the newspaper writers, who, bad as they undoubtedly 
were at this time, seem to have the pegs on which every satirist and 
writer hung his ridicule, but he grudgingly yields the admission that 


eo ngage in the state : 
“ Alf foreigners remark that the knowledge of the common people of 
ee is greater than that of any other vulgar. This superiority we 
oubtedly owe to the rivulets of intelligence which are continually 
trickling among us, which every one may catch, and of which every one 
partakes.” Still, he never has any enlarged foreshadowing of what 
ne may become, or be made; it seems singularly to have escaped 
him that the press might in time obtain a leverage upon the nation’s 
mind. 

For this reason, possibly, he felt no pride in his own connexion with 
the press; in fact, it was a connexion not calculated to awaken agreeable 
feelings, for it was one of necessity, not choice ; and the series of papers 
which we have been quoting was itself written and sold to garnish a 
newspaper—appearing in the Universal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette, 
@ paper projected by Newberry, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 1758, of 
which the “occurrences of the week were not suflicient to fill the 
columns.” 

In the previous year, too, he had written the preliminary discourse 
to the London Chronicle, of Dodsley, for the “humble reward’’ of a 
guinea.* 





AN ITALIAN SKETCH—1855. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


III. 


PERUGIA is a wonderful old place: scarcely one street is level, 
and all the houses look as if not a brick had been touched since the 
middle ages. It is the most consistently ancient city I ever saw; more 
so even than quaint Verona, a modern capital compared with the 
frowning, tumble-down aspect of Perugia. The very latest fashions date 
back three hundred years, and one feels quite relieved while contem- 
plating something light in the gothic palaces, after seeing the stupendous 
antiquity of the Etruscan walls, which certainly must have been raised 
by the Titaus themselves long before their disgrace, somewhere in the 
time of Deucalion or Nox. 

I proceeded from the hotel into the grand piazza, where stands the 
Duomo, a bold, grand pile of gothic splendour, raised majestically on a 
flight of marble steps. In the centre is a beautiful fountain of exquisite 
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workmanship, where a little river gushes forth to descend into the spacious 
basin Sevieth. Opposite is the Palazzo Comunale—an immense to uble- 
fronted gothic pile, partly standing 1 in the Piazza, and partly in the great 
street that opens from it. Here is an abundance a all the elaborate 
tracery and luxuriant fancy of that picturesque age. Heavily groined 

per windows, solid, yet graceful, occupy the grand story; while below, 
a vast portal, ornamented with every elaboration of medieval grotesque- 
ness, opens into gloomy halls and staircases. At the far end of the Piazza 
there is a dark old archway, and a descending flight of steps going 
Heaven knows where—down to unknown depths in the lower town. 
What a brave old square it is! Not an object but is in keeping. 

I ascended the steps and entered the Duomo, where the coup dail 
is very imposing, the pervading colour being of that warm yellow tint 
- so charming to the eye. The pillars of the nave, and, in fact, the whole 
interior, struck me as very graceful. It is one of those buildings one 
ean neither call large nor small, from the admirable proportions of the 
whole, where no inequality betrays the precise scale. Frescoes there are 
all over the roof, and a few choice pictures ; one in partic ular, a deposition 
by Baroccio, in a chapel near the door, painted, it is said, while he was 
suffering from poison given him, out of envy, at Rome. This picture 
has the usual visiting-card, common to all good paintings, of having 
made the journey to Paris. 

Here, too, in a chapel, is preserved the veritable wedding-ring of the 
Virgin, which came, I suppose, flying through the air like her house at Lo- 
retto, and various other relics, all more or less fond of locomotion. In the 
sacristy, or winter choir, is a lovely picture, a Sposalizio by Luca Sig- 
norelli ; in front of the figures is a tumbler of water with some carnations, 
painted with that delicacy of which only the old masters were capable. 

The more I walked about, the more I became charmed with Perugia ; 
up and down we went, under old archways, and through narrow streets, 
each more quaint than the other. Whenever there was any opening, 
such views appeared—mountains tossed as if by an earthquake, deep 
valleys, great walls built on rocky heights, massive fortifications—all 
romantic beyond expression. We reached at last a distant spot, called the 
Frontone, planted with trees, situated at the very edge of a stupendous 
cliff. ‘The sun was just dissipating the morning mist over one of the 
grandest views on which the eye ever rested. Mountains, hills, rocks 
there were, of every shape and size, piled one over the other, terrace-like ; 
while to the right lay the blue lake of Thrasimene, spreading like a glassy 
plain in the midst of the chaotic confusion around. High mountains shut 
in the view behind; in front, the rays of the sun were condensed into a 
golden mist, obscuring all nearer objects in its brilliant vapour. To the 
left lay a vast plain, fat and fertile, a land flowing with milk and honey, 
where uprose the city of Assisi, sparkling in the sunshine, seated on a 
height, also backed by the lofty Apennines. 

Close by this glorious panorama stands the curious church of San 
Pietro, desolate and lonely, yet full of interesting pictures. Its form. is 
the perfect Basilica ; the space over the columned nave is covered with 
frescoes. In the sacristy are some most interesting pietures—delicate 
Sassoferratos, elegant Pinturiccios (an artist, by the way, one learns to 
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esteem rly at Perugia), and some Peruginos that might well pass for 
the works of Raphael, so clear is the colouring and so admirable the 
drawing. One little picture of Christ and St. John, as children, painted 
by Raphael in his youth, is very interesting. Pale and dirty as it is, the 
forms are full of elegance. 

After we left this church, we walked up a hill so steep, I decidedly 
expected never to get my breath again. There was a grand view 
before us, as everywhere near the walls, from the exceedingly elevated 
situation of the city. At last we came to the Porta Augusta, one 
of the grandest Etruscan monuments in the world. It is of immense 
size, and formed of stones actually gigantic; the walls of Fiesole 
are nothing to it. J cannot describe the solemn grandeur of this portal 
of unknown, almost fabulous antiquity, frowning down on the pigm 
erections of later ages. There it stands in its glorious solidity until 
the day of judgment; nothing short of a universal convulsion can sliake 
it. Over the arch are the letters “ Augusta Perugia,” looking at a 
distance like some cabalistic charm; on the left is an open gallery, 
and two massive towers surmount the centre. There is actually an 
awful look about it, like something seen in a hideous dream. 

Hard by is the College of the Belle Arti, containing the most curious 
Etruscan relics, wonderfully fresh and sharp in outline. Rooms there 
are filled with stone tombs, small, of course, in size, as the custom of 
burning the dead prevailed. All have some recumbent figure reposing 
on the lid, as invariably seen in the sepulchral remains of this people ; 
vases, too, there are by hundreds; and a pillar in the centre of one room 
marvellously fresh. In an upper gallery are a few pictures, but of 
no peculiar interest. Below, a lonely botanical garden, planted with 
laurels, stretches out, terrace-like, over the walls—a place in which to 
meditate on the strange destiny of a people capable of such wonderful 
achievements in the various branches of art, leaving not a vestige of their 
history to enlighten posterity. 

But I was obliged to rush away without any ceremony ; and, taking a 
brusque leave of the Etruscan monuments, found myself suddenly turn 
up in the cinque-cento Sala del Cambio, covered with beautiful frescoes 
by Perugino. Here are depicted prophets, philosophers, and warriors, in 
an odd jumble; as well as the Nativity and the Transfiguration. I con- 
fess, | was not much interested in this apartment, reserving all my 
admiration for the chapel beyond, where there are some exquisite frescoes 
by Raphael —sybils and angels, of a grace and refinement marking 
them as beings of an order he alone could create, amid the most exquisite 
arabesque ornaments and fanciful devices. The ceiling being low, one 
can entirely enjoy these charming works. Here also are paintings by 
Perugino and Spagnoletto; but all sink into insignificance beside the 
fairy pencil of the great master. 

After seeing something of the paintings at Perugia, one can estimate 
the influence exercised by the Umbrian schools over Italian art generally. 
The admiration of classical subjects, and the fall of the Romanesque 
school, caused by the obscurity and troubles of the middle ages, and the 
deplorable condition of Rome, the mistress of all civilisation—then de- 
graded to a provincial city under the mistaken policy of the Eastern 
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emperors—superinduced the progress of the Byzantine style all over Italy. 
Success in this branch of art required no creative genius, there being an 
accepted type for every subject which it would have been scandalous not 
to follow. Art was cramped and confined into certain patterns, without 
drawing, form, or nature—long, lank, wo-begone spectres, whose 
only merit in our eyes is their extreme grotesqueness and antiquity. 
When art seemed degraded to a mere tradition, the impulse given to 
painting by the Tuscan school, in the persons of Cimabue, Giotto, 
and their immediate followers—whom we may call Naturalisti, from their 
simple imitation of nature, as contradistinguished to the Byzantine 
disregard for aught save servile copying—at last produced a more 
healthy tone, and gave an impulse to art in the right direction. But 
the naturalistic tendency of this school caused, in progress of time, a 
move in an opposite direction, and from the over-appreciation of nature, 
and a tendency to reduce the holiest mysteries—nay, the very repre- 
sentation of the Trinity—into forms too common-place, arose the hed 
of Umbria. These artists are distinguished for a certain deep and 
fervid piety, expressed in every lineament of the holy personages they 
portray. Like the blessed Fra Angelico du Frisole, they seem to have 
devoted their talents entirely to God, and to have made painting the 
subject of earnest prayer, as he is said to have done; never retouching his 
pictures, under the impression that he was inspired while painting. 

The retired and secluded position of Umbria,—the small traffic her cities 
carried on beyond their own sphere (so unlike the busy life of Florence 
or Venice, where carnal tendencies soon were developed ),—the immediate 
vicinity of Assisi and her enthusiastic inmates, followers of that mystical 
visionary St. Francis, all tended to strengthen and develop this religious 
tendency. None can look at the paintings of Pietro Perugino, Sasso- 
ferrato, or Pinturiccio, without perceiving their deep mysterious en- 
thusiasm. They are, par excellence, devotional pictures ; the subjects of 
their pencil are ideal in expression, bearing, indeed, the common human 
stamp, but entirely sanctified. This school reached its climax in Raphael, 
the pupil of Perugino, who created beings of another and a more celestial 
race—around whom seemed to hover the very airs of heaven—beings too 
pure for either the passions or the temptations of humanity. Still, to a 
certain degree, this was a false tendency. What his powerful genius could 
command at pleasure sank with him, and soon became among his fol- 
lowers but tame and maudlin affectation. All that is not nature must 
fall; and any school of painting, however charming, not founded on this 
great principle, is fated as prevenient to decay. Its very merit of 
extreme ideality and spiritualisation contains the germs of its destruc- 
tion. 

Even the most cursory view of the pictures at Perugia must verify these 
remarks, and show the peculiar characteristic of the school of which this 
city formed the centre. It would be easy to spend at least a week in this 
most interesting place, divided between the Etruscan antiquities, the 
exquisite scenery, and the paintings, where Raphael first developed that 
surprising genius which still astonishes the nineteenth, as it did the six- 
teenth century. I was extremely grieved to leave Perugia so soon, but 
there was no help for it; the hardest part of our journey through the 
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great chain of Apennines that bounded the prospect, lay before us, and 
we must reach Rome on the morning of the sixth day. 

One church I must mention, which I saw on returning to the Hotel 
San Dominico, with the grandest painted glass windows in the choir I 
ever beheld—the greens, and blues, and purples brilliant beyond expres- 
sion. This is the only window I ever saw comparable to those three 
glorious sisters at Milan, where the whole Scriptures are depicted as in 
a@ magic mirror. 

Supposing I have a vetturino who is not a beast—supposing I am not 
put to sleep in the room haunted with the shades of half the defunct 
crowned heads in Europe—and, finally, supposing the second Sicilian Ves- 
pers, prophesied by Mr. B. so earnestly, do not take place and make the 
very streams run aristocratic blood—supposing all this, I hope to visit 
Perugia again more at leisure. 

The vetturino was at the door, and so was Mr. B., who would not look 
at a single thing, being solely interested in the meat, and the internal 
struggles of Italy. He was in a great fuss to be off, so in five minutes 
we were rattling through the gloomy old streets, out of the Roman gate, 
and down a tremendous descent, into the rich plain [ had seen from the 
Frontone. After about an hour’s drive, a lofty cathedral uprose before 
us; this was Santa Maria degli Angeli, the cradle of that great order 
founded by St. Francis, and built over the original cell where he first felt 
those mystical inspirations to which he so strangely abandoned himself. 
Begging and mendicancy generally being inculcated as a cardinal virtue 
by him and his followers, one could not be surprised that in this neigh- 
bourhood it flourishes gloriously. The moment our carriage stopped, we 
were beset by about thirty men, women, and children, of the most im- 
portunate description, who hovered about us like substantial gadflies. 
Never, even in Italy, did I see such boldness ; they followed me into the 
church, pulled my sleeve, my hand, and all but laid violent hold on me. 
As it was impossible to see anything until this generation was dis- 
posed of, we came to a parley, declaring that we would distribute three 
pauls among the whole set, on condition of being afterwards unmolested. 
This was agreed to nem. con., and Mr. B. delivered over the money to a 
woman sitting at a small fruit-stall, who accepted the office. Around her 
they all instantly clustered, and such a quarrelling, screaming, and cursing 
began, as only Italians are capable of. One cried, another shrieked; 
then a couple of men began to fight, and, others joining, the affair 
seemed likely to end in a general melée ; but as the fruit-seller stood her 
ground firmly, they all finally cooled down, and disappeared one by one 
into their respective lairs. This was the practical abuse of poor St. 
Francis’s mendicant system, who boasted he had never refused alms to 
a beggar in his life ! 

After we had disposed of the importunate beggars, we turned to con- 
template the noble and spacious church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
raised by the faithful over the rustic cell where St. Francis loved to offer 
up his devotions. Originally it was a solitary spot, distant from his native 
town, where he could retire unseen by every human eye, and abandon 
himself to those raptures which history scarce knows whether to denomi- 


nate madness or ecstatic holiness. Here he came and passed days, nay, 





















even weeks, rapt in the contemplation of heavenly beatitude ; and on this 
spot uprose the grand church which now lends so noble a feature to the 
surrounding plain, constructed so as to enclose his original chapel and 
cell within its precincts. The interior is perhaps too bare, from the ex- 
cessive whiteness and simplicity of the massive pillars ; but its size is com- 
manding, and a noble dome rises in the centre. The present building is 
modern, the original church having been almost entirely destroyed in 
1832 by an earthquake, which, however, respected the altar and cell of 
St. Francis, positively the only portions not reduced to ruin—a cireum- 
stance his followers of course attributed to a miracle. That more sacred 
portion of the church is railed off and locked up. While waiting for the 
sacristano, who was at dinner, I again fell a victim to some straggling 
beggars in the church, especially a woman in the pretty Romanesque cos- 
tume, who pulled my cloak so perseveringly I was forced into attention. 

She informed me that, at the grand annual festa, ten or twelve thousand 
persons were frequently present, drawn from all the surrounding country 
by enthusiasm for the native saint. So intense, indeed, she said, was 
the crowd, that persons were frequently suffocated on these anniversaries. 
What the beggars must be on these solemn occasions I leave to the imagi- 
nation of my readers ; I confess myself quite at fault. At last the Fran- 
ciscan brother appeared with the keys, and we entered the —— be- 
hind the screen. The deepest devotion was apparent in this man’s de- 
portment, as well as of others who chanced to pass us. He never men- 
tioned the saint but in a whisper, at the same time raising his cap, and 
looked evidently with an annoyed and jealous eye at our intruding on the 
sacred precincts, heretics and unclean schismatics as we were. Near the 
grand altar is a small recess, where, as I understood, St. Francis died ; 
paintings cover the walls, where burns a perpetual lamp, and the brother 
seemed to look on the spot with such devotion, I could not trouble him 

by a too impertinent curiosity. 

But the most interesting portion of the building was St. Francis’s cell, 
outside the church, in a small court at the end of a long stone passage, 
now converted into a chapel. Under the altar there is a deep narrow 
hole, visible through bars of iron, where the saint performed his flagel- 
lations, and lay asa penance for hours and days without eating or speak- 
ing. The legend goes, that the instrument of flagellation was the stem 
of a white rose-bush, growing in a little garden hard by (still visible), 
and that after his blood had tinged the broken branch the tree ever after 
blossomed of a deep red. It is also added, that a certain royal lady, 
within the last few years, after great difficulty, procured a slip of this 
rose-tree, which, when transferred from its native soil, returned to the 
original colour, and became again a white rose. 

As we were returning into the church, the entire convent of nearly 
two hundred monks passed along the stone passage to the refectory, walk- 
ing two and two, ald singing. Their voices sounded hollow an melan- 
choly as the chant echoed through the vaulted space; the dark dress of 
brown serge, and pale and downcast countenances, gave one but a melan- 
choly impression of an order requiring all the enthusiastic devotion of its 
founder to render it palatable. The younger monks passed first, and our 
sacristan desired us ladies to conceal our dangerous faces behind the door ; 
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the rear being brought up by aged and infirm brethren, who were con- 
sidered well seasoned to like temptations, we were permitted to re-enter the 
into the church. These monks, I understand, fast to an extra- 
ordinary extent, and further exercise their self-denial by sitting for a long 
time repeating prayers, with their scanty food spread out before them, 
waiting until appetite be thoroughly conquered ere they allow them- 
selves any nourishment. These unnecessary mortifications are a melan- 
choly specimen of the weakness of mankind. Placed by a beneficent 
Creator in a beauteous, and especially in Italy a luxuriant and abun- 
dant earth, we are enjoined by Him to use the good things he has 
created for our enjoyment, te not abuse them. The deluded monk, 
thinking to serve the Almighty by a life of idleness and self-denial, passes 
a wretched existence below, under the mistaken impression of celestial 
happiness being the certain reward of such aieioalile penances. — 

St. Francis himself was by his life and character an exception to all 
ordinary rules—a man who voluntarily renounced parents, home, and the 
advantages of a worldly position, exposing himself to contempt and 
ridicule, —and from this lowly cell, or rather hole, where he began his 
impassioned career, finally leaving more than 150,000 followers at his 
death,—is so singular an example of the force of religious enthusiasm and 
power of persuasion, that the usual string of arguments are at once 
silenced. The classical Eustace draws a parallel between him and 
Lycurgus, boasting that the saint gave to his Jaws a longer duration and 
more extensive influence than the legislator; ergo, he must have been a 
more extraordinary person, and have derived from natural talent and ac- 
complished eloquence still greater and more magical powers of persuasion. 
Lycurgus, too, had obedience to the laws and worldly advantages on his 
side; while the rules of St. Francis were painfully repugnant to proud 
humanity, inculcating utter poverty and humiliation, involving a literal 
practice of the grandest but most difficult precepts of the Gospel, ‘“ Sell 
all that thou hast and give to the poor.” The extraordinary resolution with 
which he himself worked out these’precepts from the age of twenty-one 
years, with unflinching fortitude, during a period of nearly half a century, 
is an unanswerable argument for his deep and earnest sincerity. All the 
enthusiasm and warmth of a glowing Italian nature—all the fervid 
passions of a being born in the burning plains of the Romagna—was 
devoted in virgin purity to God; and none acquainted with his life, be 
they Catholic or Protestant, can deny that the practical goodness of his 
entire life, the privations that devotion called on him to endure, and which 
brought him to the grave blind and worn with disease, must command 
the deepest sympathy. 

His deep humility, bordering on moral pusillanimity, joined to an 
eloquence lofty and ardent, and a matchless courage in the path of duty, 
form a singular and exceptional character. I confess I never could make 
up my mind as to the mystical part of his history. When I read the well- 
authenticated accounts of his receiving the stigmata—especially the minute 
description of the wound emitting blood, and the form of the nails—* black 
like iron’’—TI cannot but feel staggered at the unanswerable evidence, and 
the impossibility of deceit from so pure a soul as that of St. Francis. The 
details of his body being raised in the air, sometimes to the height of 
the ceiling, during his pious raptures, are utterly incredible. The question 
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arises, Cui bono? Where have we any parallel for the suspension of 
natural causes without any direct end to be attained ? 
This, at least, megs certain. St. Francis bore in his body most extra- 
Ww 


ordinary marks, which his own imagination and the belief of his followers 
magnified into a miraculous stigmata, and his fond affection and deep 
sympathy for the sufferings of our Saviour led him to prize these marks 
as a celestial visitation. 

I am a Protestant, and with all my admiration for St. Francis, I can 
concede no more; but this I will say, of all religious orders I most 
admire the Franciscan institutions, where the founder's precepts are 
faithfully carried out, as the nearest approximation to the laws <S senti- 
ments of our divine Saviour this world is capable of displaying. 


IV. 


Arter leaving the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, I stood looking 
at the town of Assisi, grandly spread out on the mountain chain in front, 
at about a mile distant. The celebrated convent of St. Francis runs out 
like a cape, as it were, into the plains below, apart from the town, sup- 
ported on arched foundations of eighty or a hundred feet high, fixed on 
the solid rock, and looking, at a distance, like piles of clustered pillars 
surmounted by some majestic edifice. The effect is extremely imposing, 
and quite singular. Behind is the city, surmounted by an ancient ruined 
castle on a green hill, while beyond, and enclosing the whole, are the 
lofty and finely wooded mountains. It was impossible to resist this 
enticing prospect at so short a distance, and I could no more have passed 
unseen the churches of Assisi than have left Rome without seeing the 
Coliseum. So we hired a light calessa, and Mr. B. and I proceeded 
towards the city, leaving the rest of the party to proceed along the plain 
to Foligno in the vetturino. Mr. B. was by no means a congenial com- 
panion, for he hates the monks, and evinced little sympathy for mediaeval 
art. 

‘‘ He felt,” he said, “‘ no interest in going to see establishments which 
he was morally certain two years at most would see destroyed, and every 
monk in Italy either murdered or sent out of the country. I am happy,” 
said he, “to accompany you, but, for myself, I look with horror on every 
convent and its inmates as the cause of the national degradation of this 
fair country; and the more attractive such establishments may be, the 
more I detest them, as leading away men from the ordinary and practical 
callings of life, to waste their days in sin, idleness, and uselessness. These 
very monks of Assisi are all proprietors, in very easy, independent circum- 
stances, yet professedly belonging to an order of mendicants—arrant 
knaves all. But there is a day coming that will settle all these accounts. 
Two years at most cannot pass by without the mighty arm of national 
independence and liberty -——” 

His soliloquy was opportunely interrupted by the carriage stopping 
with a sudden jerk that ended his discourse. We were straightway 
fastened to a couple of milk-white steers, to be dragged up the very steep 
acclivity on which Assisi stands, and as the road was rough and stony, all 
further conversation was impossible. 
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This was a blessing, for I desired to visit in a believing spirit the 
churches raised by the gratitude of successive ages to the memory of my 
favourite saint. The veneration in which the convent has been held from 
the thirteenth century—the celebrity conferred on it as being the sanc- 
tuary and cradle of medieval art—make the burial-place of the saint a 
fitting object of pilgrimage for the artist or the Catholic. I wished to 
view it under both these characters. 

As we approached, Assisi assumed a more and more singular appear- 
ance, commanding a magnificent view over the plain traversed by ancient 
aqueducts. Nothing can be more striking than the aspect of its half- 
ruined and excessively ancient walls and battlements, broken by towers, 
through which opens the gate; and the forsaken appearance of the streets 
makes it look more like a city of the dead than the living: one could 
easily believe the whole place had gone to sleep after the great churches 
were built, and never woke up again. High up before us, to the left, 
rose the immense arched foundations and the grand old gothic church, 
assuming a most commanding aspect relatively to the city, which, as it 
were, it overshadows. I became most impatient to approach and explore 
that mighty pile, which, from its position, so tantalisingly tempts the tra- 
veller long before it is reached. 

Up and down two or three break-neck streets, and we entered the outer 
cortile, on a level with the middle church. High above rose the upper 
church, while below the ground on which we stood was the lower one— 
the burying-place of San Francisco, excavated out of the solid roek on 
which the artificial supports for the superstructure are founded. The 
cortile, surrounded by low open arches, is desolate and grass-grown ; 
not a creature was visible—not a sound audible. We passed through 
a richly-sculptured pointed arch to the left into the cloisters, large 
and airy, covered with half-obliterated frescoes. In the centre was a 
deep well, full of the most lively fish, which, in this scene of silence, re- 
called the story in the “Arabian Nights” of the solitary pond in the 
midst of mountains discovered by a fisherman, where all the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants, having incurred the displeasure of a certain great 
magician, had been metamorphosed into fish. After some delay, and 
desperate efforts on the part of Mr. B. to penetrate the recesses of various 
dark and interminable passages in the Clausura, or closed part, where J, 
as a woman, dared not go, we at last laid violent hands on a Franciscan, 
and entreated him to show us the convent buildings. 

First of all, he ushered us into the middle church, which, on the whole, 
I should say, was the finest and most interesting. There is a solemn, 
mysterious gloom about it, a “dim religious light,” that suits well with the 
character of the place, and responds agreeably to one’s preconceived im- 
pressions. The roof is entirely arched, and somewhat low, and the one 
long single nave, with a transept at either extremity, together with the 
side walls broken by chapels, are a mass of the most curious frescoes. 
Some in the chapels were so dark, that it was impossible to distinguish 
more than the general rich effect, but others, fresh and brilliant, were of 
extreme beauty. Here are the three celebrated frescoes, by Giotto, repre- 
senting the virtues of Poverty, Obedience, and Chastity. Poverty ap- 
years AS A Woman given in marriage to St. Francis. She is represented as a 
sweet feminine figure, quite enshrouded by thorns; in front are boys mock- 
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ing her, while around are angels of great grace and beauty ; by her side 
stands the Saviour, who is joining her hand with that of the saint. 
Chastity is represented by a woman in a strong fortress, surrounded by 
angels and hosts of mailed warriors. St. Francis advances towards her 
escorted by churchmen, and is in the act of driving away earthy, or im- 
pure love. Obedience is more obscure, rapt too deeply in euniennndies! 
allegory for me to interpret. Kugler says that tradition assigns the idea 
of these frescoes to Dante, who was, as appears from his “* Commedia,”’ 
an intimate friend of Giotto’ s. Every window in this beautiful church 
is of stained glass, lending a fine glow to the somewhat faded magnifi- 
cence of the arrangements. ‘This very air of age and decay about the 
altar furniture, though harmonising with the general character of the 
place, surprised me much, from the veneration in which the churches are 
universally held, and the richness of the gifts in other far less esteemed 
sanctuaries. 

I bade a reluctant farewell to the beautiful frescoes, affording good study 
for many days to a lover of medizval art, and descended a double flight 
of stairs opening from the centre of the floor into the third, or subterra- 
nean church. This, both in size and circular construction, recalled to 
me the chapel of San Carlo Borromeo, under the grand altar of the 
Duomo at Milan, only that the tomb of San Francisco is excavated out 
of the living rock, rising as a shaft through the circular space, giving a 
very singular character to the whole. ‘The monk and his acolyte lighted 
our darkness with huge torches. When visible, the third church, or rather 
chapel, for its size scarcely allows of calling it anything else, appeared 
very magnificent, surrounded by a double row of yellow porphyry 
columns, one range encircling the rugged rock, the other surrounding 
the outer wall. The burial- place of the saint, under the altar, was ap- 
proached by the monk with the utmost respect; and had it not been for 
the withering presence of Mr. B., redolent of the prejudices of the outer 
world, I think even I should have bent the knee before a shrine so 
endeared to the recollection of the whole Christian world. St. Francis 
expired in his cell at Santa Maria degli Angeli, below, but his remains 
were interred here after the piety of the middle ages had raised this ma- 
jestic monument of sculpture, architecture, and painting —the very har- 
vest of the period—to his memory. 

A very long flight of back stairs conducted us to the upper church, 
which we entered somewhat abruptly near the altar. This church, 
which I had expected to find very magnificent, disappointed me, I con- 
fess. It is bare and bald compared with the gorgeously-frescoed walls 
beneath; and the full glare of day through lancet windows of plain 
glass appeared quite objectionable, after the solemn-tinted half-light in 
which the other portions are enshrouded. The merry light of day always 
displeases me in any church, more especially here, in this devotional 
sanctuary, reared over the grave of one who voluntarily shut out the out- 
ward light, and lived apart and alone, in strange and mystical communion 
with another world. I looked on it as more curious than interesting, 
forming, in fact, a species of art-museum illustrative of the middle ages. 
The altar wants all attempt at magnificence; it is surmounted by some 
curious gothic arches, and enclosed by a choir, with stalls of wood- 
mosaics of the most wonderful beauty and finish. Here are portraits 
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of saints and fathers, life-like in action and expression—especially a 
head of the Virgin, with a drapery after the manner of Bellini, which 
os me as one of the sweetest countenances I had ever seen—quite 
Raphaelesque in pure virgin grace. Of these stalls there are one hundred 
two, all the mosaics being executed by a monk of the convent named 
Fra Domenico di San Severino. 

This upper church is also lined with frescoes, both on the walls and 
ceiling —the works of Cimabue and of Giotto. The ceiling is painted 
in alternate compartments of figures, with gold stars on a deep blue 

und; but many of the paintings were exceedingly injured by the French 
Sari ring their occupation of Assisi. They broke the windows with their 
shots, admitting the rain and damp to injure paintings otherwise fresh and 
bright, after the lapse of so many centuries. How often it is thus in the 
history of art! ‘Treasures respected and spared by the ravages of time 
are sacrificed in an evil hour to the passions and prejudices of the master- 

irit man, for whose enjoyment they were conceived, and who alone in 
all creation can appreciate their beauty! Casting my eye around on the 
curious frescoes, where ignorance of art and consummate genius is 

uaintly visible, I was caught by one of the series containing St. Francis’s 
life. He is represented ascending through the air to heaven in a mon- 
strously awkward red car, little suited, certainly, for such an aérial voyage. 
It is shaped like the common carro one sees commonly yoked to the oxen; 
but this heavenly chariot is drawn over very material-looking clouds 
by a pair of fat Flemish horses, quite a match for the vehicle. St. Francis 
acts as the Jehu, holding his reins much after the style of Olympian 
Jove in some bad picture. Could he have conducted such an affair over 
infinite space, it would certainly be the most extraordinary miracle 
recorded in saintly annals, where, however, natural effects and causes 
are constantly disregarded in the most flagrant manner. There is 
another fresco in the same series—both attributed to Giotto—where the 
saint is represented in a pretty garden, surrounded by trees and verdure, 
preaching to little birds all grouped about him, or flying through the air 
in the utmost haste. There is some water, too, introduced, and the fishes’ 
heads are visible, poked up with an air of the utmost attention towards 
St. Francis, who stands in a persuasive attitude with extended arms, as 
though he would embrace them all. I suppose a smile was visible on our 
countenances, for the monk laughed outright at the childish conceit, and 
indeed throughout manifested a very decided disposition to ridicule the 
extravagance of the saint’s miraculous gifts. ‘ Ah,” said he, “é un’ alle- 
gorii, tutta questa, non é la veriti—this not true:” a fact we scarcely re- 
quired to be told. Everything connected with these paintings of Cimabue 
and Giotto is deeply interesting ; but the more I looked, the more I was 
disappointed in the garish air of the church, and its total want of grandeur 
either in the proportions or the details. It is considered a perfect model 
of a gothic burch, which, in truth, I required to be told, and which 
much surprises me, as I never should have esteemed it a model of any 
kind, except as far as the curious frescoes go, affording admirable studies 
for the pre-Raphaelites. We made our exit from the upper church by 
the grand portal, where, if I remember right, there is a large catherine- 
wheel window, in the centre of a somewhat majestic fag ade. We had 
entered below, on a level with the middle church ; but from the rapid rise 
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of the acclivity against which the church is built, we were now still on a 
level with the ground, and emerged on a spacious but lonely green piazza. 
Beyond were the time-worn, rusty-looking walls of the town. 

Ban, again, we fell a victim to the beggars, who, hearing that a party 
of forestieri were exploring the sights, watched us round, and came out 
strong and fresh on the green turf. Had Mr. B. not been with me, 
whose tall figure, and stern and somewhat morose countenance, imposed 
respect, I should have been positively frightened lest the beggars in this 
solitary corner might have rapidly passed into brigands, and robbed 
me. As it was, they caught hold of me, and surrounded me most perti- 
naciously, until Mr. B. showed fight by raising his stick. We selected 
from the group an intelligent lad as a guide to our carriage, which had 
gone a tour on its own account, and was nowhere visible. Up and down 
we trudged, through desolate, half-ruined streets, and along blank walls, 
until [ thought our guide himself was misleading us. At last we emerged 
on the grand Piazza of Assisi, a wretched square, save and except for the 
noble Roman pillars and portico fronting what once had. been a temple 
of Minerva, now of course a church. The symmetry of this classical 
facade was exquisite, and the columns in a much finer state of preserva- 
tion than those much-boasted ones at Milan in the same style, which 
were so carefully cared for by Napoleon. I wonder one does not hear 
more of this beautiful temple, more perfect than anything at Rome save 
only the Pantheon. Coming, as it did, unexpectedly upon us, we were 
charmed by the classical purity of its style, and its admirable state of 
preservation. 

Our carriage was in waiting, and we were soon rattling down the 
rapid descent from Assisi to Foligno, where the vetturino awaited us. As 
we descended, fine views of the plain below opened out from between the 
trees. The vast expanse of the valley of the Tiber, which lay stretched 
out before us in a quite boundless extent, is so richly cultivated as actually 
to be quite monotonous. Perugia was just visible in front, nobly seated 
on a height, encircled with rugged mountains; to the left lay Foligno 
and various other small towns, stretching down the mountain side, crested 
each with dark cypresses or pine-trees, while behind lay Assisi, perched 
high up in the Apennines, crowned by its ruined fortress. After about 
two hours’ most agreeable drive down the declivity we reached Foligno. 


V. 


Mr. B. and I landed at the inn of Foligno, after a two hours’ drive, 
marvellous to say without having talked about the approaching revolu- 
tion. But his mind, ever running on changes and reforms, as contra- 
distinguished to abuses of all sorts, had not been idle, for he treated me 
with a lengthy dissertation on the mismanagement of schools and colleges 
at this time in England, relating how a certain nephew of his had, after 
every advantage showered on his academic career, returned home for his 
holidays at the age of fifteen years, when he (Mr. B.), undertaking to 
cross-examine him, discovered the melancholy facts that he could not 
read, and certainly not spell, while of Latin he could not even decline 
‘“‘ Dominus” correctly. ‘ Ou this text he spake,” recounting the various 
horrors and atrocities current at Westminster and Rugby, furnishing 
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“ startling facts” enough to form a pamphlet. What a queer, downright 
practical man he was, Mr. B., always grappling with some positive evil, 
or planning some positive reform. Romantic, dreamy Italy —where one 
is lulled to mental slumber amid the memories of the past, and forgets 
the present altogether as much as is compatible with a Juxurious state of 
actual enjoyment—was the last place for such a work-a-day spirit as his. 
Indeed, he never could have supported the dreamy inactivity of such a 
life had his mind not been perpetually occupied with the approaching 
revolution, and its practical results on the country and population, to say 
nothing of his constant observations and speculations about the meat at 
various places, of which particulars I really believe he kept a diary, 
chronicling his remarks as others put down their ideas about scenery or 
ictures. At Foligno—which, by the way, is a pretty thriving little town, 

with two or three handsome buildings, ‘and a most abundant market, all 
the animal and vegetable riches of the district being displayed in the 

nd Piazza as we passed through—at Foligno, then, Mr. B. encountered 
a friend and congenial spirit in the person of Count M., known cur- 
rently as the “ Red Count,” who chanced to be travelling from Rome to 
Florence. ‘lo tell how these two men retired to the inn, and how and in 
what spirit they discussed the affairs of Italy, would be impossible. The 
Italian, fiery, voluble, and eloquent, discoursed like a railroad; while 
Mr. B., under the influence of strong excitement on his favourite theme, 
threw off all British morgue, and with staring eyes and loud voice pro- 
claimed the near liberation of Italy —the plans Mazzini had confided to 
him about regaining Rome—the probability of a recurrence of the Sici- 
lian Vespers—the certain murder and massacre of every ‘‘ stoled priest 
and robed friar,” together with a thousand other horrors. The “ Red 
Count” received these sanguinary communications with ecstasies of de- 
light ; fond of anarchy, as his name denoted, he anticipated with rapture 
the rivers of blood about to flow to purify and invigorate the thirsty land. 
1,” said he, az furore, * will also grasp the sword. "] will shed the blood of 
the stranger and oppressor of our dear countr y. I was compromised in 
48, when tyranny triumphed; but when once more liberty spreads her 
banner over my cout itry, we will have no political measure, but we will 
have their life!’ ‘To my astonishment, Mr. B. fully concurred in these 
wild and honid sentiments; nor could I have imagined two men, out- 
wardly humane and pleasing in person and manners, nourishing such 
murderous projects, did I not know from former experience the ‘eatent 
such sentiments can go, and the distortion of judgment that ensues when 
men actually fancy themesives saviours and regenerators of their country, 
while conspiring murder and anar chy. 

It was under similar hallucinations that Marat and Robespierre called 
themselves liberators of France, while they drew her heart’s blood, and 
would positively have annihilated her population, had the knife they loved 
so well not been timely directed against themselves. The rabid state of 
the Italian revolutionists is perfectly dreadful. Ever of a violent and ex- 
cited nature, once roused on this subject they become very wild beasts in 
language, sentiment, and, occasion offering, in action. In their opinion, 
to murder the clergy, the foreign soldier, or the political opponent, is an 
act of justice agreeable to Heaven and dear to Italy, be it in open rebel- 
lion or by private treachery; and many otherwise good and really con- 
scientious persons avow these sentiments, and justify them by every argu- 
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ment and sophistry current in the dark days that closed the eighteenth 
century. 
The count and Mr. B. were at last obliged to bring their interview to 
a close, as we were to reach Spolito that night. I had listened to them 
in deep disgust, but from a curiosity to ascertain the extent to which the 
minds of men can be perverted by false aud wicked notions of political 
liberty. It was consoling to remember that the whole was moonshine— 
that Italy, not able to govern herself, was well kept in check by foreign 
powers—that the Pope was safe at Rome, guarded by ten thousand 
French, and Radetzky at Milan, heading a perfect army of civil, quiet 
Austrian soldiers, whose name was Legion—that the laws were respected, 
the towns thriving, the land cultivated, no Italian allowed to carry arms, 
and, most of all fortunate, that Mr. Mazzini and his admirers were far 
away in the north, with as little chance of really upsetting the peace of 
Italy by their detestable cabals, as Ledru Rollin has of succeeding Louis 
Napoleon on the throne of France. Foligno, we learned, is strangely 
subject to earthquakes, which have created great alarm from their con- 
stant recurrence. I cannot investigate the scientific causes, but I can 
plainly see that all this country, for some distance on the other side of 
Perugia, has a wild calcareous aspect, indicative of all sorts of commo- 
tions among the elements. The lake of Thrasimene, too, rising in a dry 
plain, a propos to nothing as it were, and neither feeding nor receiving any 
considerable rivers, may that not, too, be of volcanic origin? The day 
was now drawing to a close, and I neither saw the Flammian Way which 
we had now entered, nor “ the sweetest wave of the most living crystal” 
ascribed to the classical Clitumnus, which, however, I fancy, must be an 
excessively insignificant brook, from the general aspect of the country. 
The temple, too, of the River God was passed unheeded by, for, truth 
to tell, we were in great trepidation about our luggage, and eagerly 
watching the back of the carriage out of the window, lest the boxes 
fastened on behind should be cut off. I cannot at all agree with 
Dickens, who declares, in a similar position, “that he should really have 
felt obliged to any one for taking them away.” 1 was not so stoical, and 
strained my neck to overlook my property. The vetturino got so exceed- 
ingly nervous as the darkness increased, that I was heartily glad to find 
ourselves safely arrived at Spolito. Our whole road from Foligno had 
been along a level tract, skirting the base of lofty mountains, which in 
the morning we must traverse. High before us we had long seen the 
lights of Spolito, and were quite uncertain whether we were looking at 
the stars or any meaner light—a question settled at last by the real Simon 
Pure, the stars themselves appearing and showing by their brilliancy 
their heaven-born origin. 

The inn at Spolito is extremely comfortable, and the people civil. We 
were, of course, preceded by another vetturino—our driver having a mag- 
nanimous habit of sacrificing us to all comers, by pertinaeciously taking 
the lowest place in the road—so we only came off second best in accom- 
modation, and dined in a sort of outer chamber. I was extremely 
amused by the process of bed-making, the performers consisting of two 
great women and a very small boy, who marched in a sort of procession 
in and out each room, the little boy shaking up the bed—a monstrous 
effort for such a dwarf—while the tall females stood by as spectators, 
only condescending themselves to spread the sheets. 
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VENEDEY’S HISTORY OF THE GERMAN NATION.* 


One of the acknowledged wants of the day, and one which we are 
afraid it must be left to the coming man, or Mr. Macaulay’s New 
Zealander, to satisfy, is a fair and impartial history of Germany, de- 
scribing the rise and fall of the empire without arriére pensée or clannish 
spirit. It is not from the lack of attempts which have been made from 
time to time in every possible tone and tendency—reactionary, republican, 
national, and partisan. But can the most sincere admirer of German 
literature allow that he has yet come across an impartial history of 
Germany, enabling him to decide as to the causes which have led to the 
present abject alien of Germany, when compared with the glories of 
the middle ages? In default of this desirable consummation we are 
forced to put up with such fare as German littérateurs periodically dis- 
pense to us, and from this point of view we have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that Mr. Venedey’s history, of which two volumes have already 
appeared, and which is evidently a labour of love to him, is one of the 
completest works which the German student can consult, if he desire to 
make himself practically acquainted with the history of a kindred people. 

But the great charm, to our minds, which Venedey’s work possesses, is 
that he sedulously avoids those laboured disquisitions about nothing to 
which the Teutonic mind is so predisposed, and contents himself with de- 
scribing, in a lively and readable form, the various events of German 
history which have had an influence on its destiny. And it is a subject 
deserving serious consideration, when we reflect that the Germanic tribes 
were destined, under Providence, to fill up the gap occasioned by the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire. Two objects, however, had to be ful- 
filled—namely, the regeneration of the nations composing the Roman 
Empire, and, at the same time, the self-preservation of the German 
nationality. This regeneration the East German migratory tribes had 
pre-eminently undertaken, and fulfilled their mission, in a great measure, 
in the kingdoms they had conquered. The destruction of Rome, the re- 
pulsion of the Huns into Asia, and of the Saracens to Africa, were the 
first successes of the Germanic race, and they were sufficient to prove the 
youthful energy of the Teutonic element. At the same time, Italy, 
Spain, France, England, and from England a new world, were regene- 
rated by the Germans and their descendants. The mission of preserving 
and fostering Germanity was rather the property of the Western Germans ; 
and one of the Teutonic tribes—the Anglo-Saxons—has been enabled 
to maintain the vigour of the German race in its entirety until now, and 
has even been enabled to transfer it.to a new world. In fact, the whole 
past of Europe is so closely connected with that of the Germans, that 
it is impossible to write any history without referring pre-eminently to 
the distinguished part the Teutons have played in the history of our own 
country and that of the affiliated nations. 

And, of a truth, the history of Germany is one of the finest romances 

* Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes von den iltesten Zeiten bis auf die 
Gegenwart. Von Jacob Venedey. Vols. I. and I. Berlin: Franz Duncker. 
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to which the curious student can refer. He will find in it the perfectness 
of chivalry, the most interesting details of the mutual relations of lord and 
vassal, and the most curious description of the intrigues which eventually 
led to the practical dissolution of the Germanic Empire. The extra- 
ordinary change which has come over the condition of the German Empire, 
from the period when the emperor first displayed his weakness in yielding 
to the pretentious claims of the higher nobility, and granting them fiefs 
which were a direct encroachment upon his prerogative, is most suggestive, 
and should serve as @ warning to every potentate who has a large empire 
to administrate. 

The sudden alteration in the condition of Germany is, however, fully 
deserving attention, and it is worth while inquiring how it occurred 
that a nation once so great has ended by becoming so small. The 
gradual increase of the higher dukes in power and authority could not, 
of course, escape the notice of the emperor, and the discontent of the 
nation should have drawn his attention to the danger he was incurring 
by allowing the dukes to render themselves independent at his expense. 
The condition of the German nation was beginning to grow anomalous at 
the time when the dukes commenced becoming powerful, and the result 
was that the emperor, hopeless of success in any attempt at subduing the 
dukes, and at the same time keeping in check a nation rent asunder by 
internal faction, ended by allowing himself to be regarded as a puppet, 
and contented himself with the nominal authority which the title gave 
him, 

The greatest blow given to the imperial authority was that which the 
Emperor Barbarossa produced. Although the most autocratic of monarchs, 
from his very autocracy he sapped his own power. Rendered furious by 
the opposition of the Milanese, and determined on checking the rebellion, 
he drove his army into Italy. After repeated attempts to check the rebels, 
in which his army melted away like mist before the sun, the dukes, when 
tired of war, quietly went home for the winter, perfectly prepared, if they 
had no better engagement, to return again with the swallows. But while 
nominally obeying the emperor—for none dared resist his impetuous order 
—they were the while consolidating their power at home; and when the 
pressure was taken off them by the death of the great hero, they enforced 
their claims on his weaker successor, and ended by becoming de facto 
independent, although all the while most faithful vassals of the holy Ro- 
man Empire. The character of Frederick Barbarcssa has been very vari- 
ously tikes’. While one party claim him as the king by divine right, and 
the greatest Imperator Germany ever saw, others are equally severe, and 
aver that the Emperor Frederick was the harshest tyrant that any age ever 
produced. The latter party argue that the pertinacious attempts to check 
the liberty of the Italians were merely the insulting displeasure of a great 
king, who denied that laws were made for him, and thought any opposi- 
tion was the greatest crime which a subject could commit. We are 
of the opinion that much may be said on both sides, and are inclined 
to coincide with our author in the credit he gives to his august emperor. 
He has evidently come to the conclusion that the heroes of the middle 
ages are not to be judged by the criterion of the present day; and, this 
allowed, Frederick Barbarossa was indubitably a very great man, and 
much in advance of his age, The far-sighted policy which induced him to 
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protest inst the authority of the pontiff is deserving of all praise, and 
it is whe ted that his successors, blinded by bigotry, had not 
sufficient courage to display the same resolute conduct. 

The struggle which went on between the Pope and the Emperor of 
Germany was an interesting one for the fate of nations; and the part 
the Germans played, for a while at least, most meritorious. The 
cause of ire was very simple as it stood: it was, whether the Emperor of 
the Romans was elected purely by the will of the people, or required the 
papal exequatur before he could enter on his functions. The emperors 
very naturally asserted the popular question, and for years on years 
successfully resisted the arrogant pretensions of the Pope. Even in 
those benighted days it was regarded as an absurdity that the lord 
of a great nation should hold his empire as a fief from the spiritual 
lord of Christendom : the German people had never been delivered over, 
bound hand and foot, to the mercies of the Catholic Church, and the 
Guilds strenuously resisted the encroachment on their privileges. They 
felt that the imperial power depended on their firm co-operation, and 
stood firmly to their rights without granting an inch of liberty to the 
representatives of the papal power. Such a state of things could not 
last long, and the Pope, though repeatediy held back by the secular arm, 
found a resource in the fearful punishment of the interdict. But even 
here the sturdy Biirgers would not give way; their religion was a great 
feature, but their allegiance was more, and they determined that, though 
the Pope was their spiritual master, they had a proper regard for tem- 
poralities; and, while fearing God, honoured their king. The natural 
result was that the townsmen, originally despised and treated con- 
temptuously, became the finest element of the Germanic power; and 
the institution of the Hanse Towns soon proved what power these men 

sd. They were true to their rightful liege, and no persuasions 
would induce them to open their gates to a pretender: they went on a 
common-sense principle, in perfect obedience to the laws, and faithfully 
served their master by granting him protection, and, what was still more 
valuable, subsidies. But when they found that their allegiance ouly led 
them more closely into connexion with the papal chair, whose prerogative 
their forefathers had been taught to deride, and whose encroachments, 
by a feeling of self-defence, they repelled, they decided on establishing 
themselves in an independent position, and crying the war challenge, 
“ Gare qui touche !”’ 

For a long while the struggle went on between Pope and Kaiser, 
until the Man of Men appeared,in the person of Hildebrand, who made 
all people, no matter their pride or their descent, his obedient vassals. 
He bowed the power of the mighty Emperor of Germany: he proved 
that the Pope of Rome was master of the world—as will be seen from 
the following extract : 


When Henry crossed the Alps, Gregory was just arrived in Upper Italy on 
his road to Germany. On hearing of Henry’s arrival, Gregory retired to 
Canossa. Gregory’s companions were Mathilde; Adelaide, Margravine of Susa, 
Henry’s mother-in-law ; Amadeus, her son; Azo d’Este; and the Abbot Hugo 
de Clugny. Adelaide and Amadeus had taken Henry prisoner on his passage 
of the Alps, and forced him, before obtaining his release, to yield to them a 
portion of the imperial lands in Burgundy. It is probable that Henry, with 
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this cession, stipulated on the intervention of the Margravine of Susa with 
Gregory. She hastened immediately to the Pope, for she had now a very imme- 
diate interest to see Henry liberated from the ban, as the countries he had 
given up were far securer to her if Henry remained king than if he were 
deposed. The Margrave d’Este had advised Henry to proceed to Italy. Hugo 
de Clugny was not quite satisfied with Gregory’s conduct, as will be seen from 
his letters. It was a long time before Hugo could be induced to visit Rome, 
although Gregory invited him most earnestly. In a letter of 22nd of January, 
1074, Gregory utters the veiled reproach against Hugo, that ‘ whosoever loves 
St. Peter, should not prefer secular princes to him.” Henry could almost 
surely depend on the support of Adelaide and Amadeus de Susa at Canossa: 
he might have reasons, too, to believe that he would be supported by his 
grandson Hugo de Clugny; and hence it may be explained vs, instead of 
trusting to the unexpected assistance he found in Upper Italy, he preferred 
going to Canossa to form a reconciliation with Gregory; and by being liberated 
from the interdict, deprive the German princes of the sharpest weapon they 
wielded against him. 

At first Gregory declined to enter into any personal communication with 
Henry. Gregory desired to sit in judgment upon Henry at the Diet in Ger- 
many; and might apprehend that any humiliation and penance, although 
satisfying the pride of papacy, might thwart his allies in Germany, the secular 
and clerical princes, Bf desired Henry’s deposition. On this account he 
replied, that the trial of an accused, whom he had laid under the interdict in 
his absence, according to the clerical law, could only be carried on when the 
accuser was present. But when the Margravine and Hugo de Clugny pressed 
him, he replied, “that if Henry repented his crimes, and would deliver to him 
crown and sceptre, while declaring himself for ever unworthy the royal name 
and office,” he would liberate him from the interdict, and receive him once more 
into the bosom of the Chureh. Henry’s mediators proved to Gregory the 
impossibility of such conditions, and pressed him, until he at last assented that 
Henry might come to Canossa, and there do penance for his sins against the 
Pope. 

Thus Henry came. After passing through the gate of the castle, the door 
was closed behind him, and he was separated from his escort. Henry was then 
obliged to lay aside his clothes, and put on a woollen penitential garb. He was 
ihen suffered to pass through the second gate. But the main door of the eastle 
still remained closed. Gregory suffered Henry to remain three days and three 
nights barefooted, in a sheet of penance, and fasting, while exposed to the 
intense winter’s cold, patiently awaiting entrance to the Pope. What took 
place in the mean while within, is unknown; so much is certain, that at last 
Hugo de Clugny made every offer to induce Mathilde to employ her whole 
influence with Gregory to terminate the penance. At length Gregory yielded, 
and Henry appeared before him, to be liberated from the interdict, under condi- 
tions meant to bind him down more closely than ever. 


After the negotiation had been completed, Henry was liberated from 
the interdict, and the mass was celebrated. Before the holy com- 
munion Gregory summoned Henry and all persons present to the altar, 
informed him of the accusations brought against him at the Synod of 
Worms, and declared them to be false. He then broke the Host in two, and 
swallowed the one half, with the expression that God might punish him 
with death on the spot, if the accusations were founded on truth. The 
other half he offered to Henry, and challenged him to swallow it as a 
proof that the accusations the German princes and bishops had brought 
against him were unfounded. Henry recoiled, and refused to accept the 
divine ordeal. 

Those were glorious days for papal prerogative ; and if kings governed 
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de jure divino, God’s vicegerent on earth proved himself a most auto- 
cratic master. What a comfort it is to reflect, that with the progress of 
civilisation so great a change has occurred, and that the Pope is tied 
down by many bonds to good behaviour, while his throne is supported 
by French bayonets, for fear it may collapse, and bury him with his 
system beneath the ruins. But at the time of which we write, popes 
were established institutions, and governed the world by bulls, which 
were much in the habit of running-a-muck, and spreading confusion 
wherever they made their appearance. Legates a latere were as impu- 
dent as their master, and faithfully carried out the instructions they 
received. Fortunately for the world, their zeal outran their discretion, 
and the popes were fair prototypes of the Bourbons, in learning nothing 
and forgetting nothing. The natural result supervened, and the world 
was liberated from a thraldom surpassing in its pretentious absurdity the 
craziest fetish dream of the untutored savage. What the result of the 
blessed change has been we need not stop to elaborate : let the reader, if 
he have any doubt on the subject, compare the state of Protestant England 
with that of Catholic Italy, and he will be compelled to confess, even if 
he be Cardinal Wiseman himself, that, as far as progress is concerned, 
the balance is decidedly in favour of the schismatic. But why trouble 
the reader with our remarks when we can quote the words of our 
historian : 


The portrait of Gregory is one of the greatest which the world’s history can 
produce. His struggle bears such a brilliant character, that its very brilliancy 
is reflected on Gregory, and makes him appear in a halo of glory. In the name 
of Divinity he opposed humanity ; with the word of Christ he bore down the 
sword of the potentates of this earth. 

But, although the portrait of Gregory appears so brilliant when regarding him 
as a champion in the name of God, fighting with the power of the Word, still it 
assumes a gloomy colour when regarded from the broad view of humanity and 
Christianity, of divine love and charity. It is true that Gregory combated in 
the name of God, but the object of his struggle was human dominion ; he cer- 
tainly spoke in the name of that love which Christ had taught, but this name 
concealed the most terrible arrogance, opposed to the dearest interests of 
humanity : with the words of Christ’s divine teaching on his lips he cast the 
firebrand of discord into the world: with the holy truths of fidelit y and justice 
incessantly his motto, he pandered in the name of Deity to lying, deception, and 
brute force. 

To ecclesiastic reform the road was paved: Henry III. had trodden on the 
head of the hydra of simony: the German popes had rendered the purity of the 
clergy a necessity of the Church; the whole world had been drawn to a deep 

-“?# . e . ° 
religious feeling by the teaching of the monks of Cluny—all this was for 
Gregory merely a preparatory process—a means to attain his higher object, the 
domination of the world by the Pope. 

The teaching of the Church, the dogmas and ecclesiastical laws, were to 
him mere extraneous objects-—dominion was his intense desire. In the great 
struggle which Berengarius of ‘Tours had to undergo, Gregory was at the out- 
set on the side of this defender of a more spiritual comprehension of the doctrine 
of the Sacrament. At the Council of Tours (1055), at which Gregory presided 
as legate of Pope Leo IX., he so openly accepted Berengarius’s views, that at a 
later date the reproach was cast upon him that he had participated in his heresy. 
On being chosen as pope, he suffered Berengarius to publish a profession of 
faith in 1078, which he was enabled to sign, because he was not compelled to 
believe in a “substantiai’’ transubstantiation of the bread and wine into the 
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body and blood of Christ. The zealots of the day, however, demanded a con- 


fession, that the “conversion was not merely a sacrament, but the true body 
and blood of Christ, and that this body was broken by the priest, figuratively 
but actually in the sacrament, and, as such, subjected to the true believer.” 
Gregory was not the man, who, for the sake of a word or a friend, would still 
further estrange the zealots, who were already fiercely opposed to him; and so, 
a few months later, he ordered Berengarius to sign the new confession of 
Substantiality. However, when Berengarius refused, he took no steps to force 
him, but allowed him to die peaceably, and be honoured by his devotees almost 
like a saint. 

This tendency of Jaisser aller was quite suited to the policy which ri | 
proposed to himself. The doctrine of Christianity is only animated by the eel- 
ing, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” For in this fundamental idea is con- 
tamed the cession of all earthly selfishness, from which Christian love, devotion 
to the welfare of the world, and humanity spring up. Like his great predecessor 
of the same name, Gregory called himself “the servant of servants,” but he de- 
manded “that all princes should kiss the Pope’s toe, and that he alone should 
wear the imperial insignia.” “The law of the popes extends over further lands 
than those held by the emperor,” he wrote to King Sweyn. He asserted the 
right to give away countries and peoples, to appoint and depose kings, and 
establish new principalities wherever he thought proper. He demanded tribute, 
vassaldom, al eels in spiritual as in edke matters, from the princes of 
this world, as far as his empire reached, as far as he hoped to ateal it—from 
the princes of the Hungarians, the Spaniards, the French—from the brave 
William the Conqueror, who certainly repulsed him roughly and successfully— 
from the Normans in Italy, the Danes, the Bohemians, the Poles. 

“My kingdom is of this world, and the world is my kingdom:” such was 
Gregory’s principal idea, and the object of his life’s mission was its realisation. 

But le Eee om of this world can be only acquired by the means this world 
offers us, by the sword, by force, and by treachery; and never were they so 
mercilessly employed for this purpose, under the cloak of the most pious love of 
one’s neighbour, Christianity, and devotion to God, secret incitations of the 
laity against their priests, of subjects against their rulers, paternal dissensions, 
hatred between man and wife, conspiracies, perjury, deception, calumniations 
and abject devotion, civil wars, fearful and sanguinary desolation. Such were 
the methods which Gregory only too successfully employed. 

Holy deception for holy purposes is nothing new; but the comprehensiveness 
with which eset employed it, in his struggle with Henry, is a novelty even 
at this day, and the system which produced a Machiavelli, who could lay down 
lying and treachery as the basis of politics, is the inheritance which Gregory left 
to the Church and to the world. The seed which he and his accomplices sowed 
broadcast has sprung up a thousandfold, and will never be thoroughly extir- 
pated again. 

Gregory himself appears, spite of the measures he employed, great and dignified, 
for he was encased by the tremendous faith in himself, his divine mission, and 
the welfare of the world, which he believed himself sent to force on humanity 
by war and bloodshed... Such unshakable faith is rare; and when it is wanting, 
Gregory’s example serves not a whit the less to justify the application of bad 
means for a holy purpose. 

If Gregory pA et the dominion of the Church in the name of God, and yet 
helped to rear a throne for deception, still this contradiction only proves the 
more clearly that man ever remains man, subjected to error, and that a person 
who says of himself that he summons to his aid bad measures in the name of 
Deity and for the welfare of humanity, is only sure of one result—to commit and 
ri e deception and injustice in the name of that Deity whom he so grossly 
offends. 


After quoting these burning words, we have not the courage to pursue 
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our subject farther, although we had marked many favourite passages for 
quotation. While reserving to ourselves the right of pursuing this inte- 
resting subject further, when Venedey produces his other promised volumes, 
we may be allowed to say a few words in praise of the conscientious 
manner in which he has hitherto accomplished his self-imposed task. We 
could have deluged our paper with extracts of the highest importance— 
and, indeed, the whole of the work demands introduction to an English 
blic in a translated form—but we have refrained, solely from the em- 
arras de richesses. Had it not been so, we could have described the 
Germans, as the Roman historians have drawn their portraits for us— 
those blue-eyed barbarians, who destroyed the legions of Varus, and 
ended by carrying destruction and desolation to the farthest ends of the 
Reameibadin. We could have shown that the Teutons never feared 
their gigantic foe; that, Titan-like, they rose with renewed vigour after 
every defeat, and with the same spirit that at a later date imbued 
Arnold von Winkelried, were prepared to die on the lance’s point in 
defence of their beloved country. We could have followed them in their 
earliest aspirations for civilisation, and their desire to appropriate those 
principles of cultivation which rendered brute force of no avail against the 
serried ranks of the Roman phalanx. We would have shown the gradual 
development of the civic spirit in Germany: the sturdy Biirger class 
forming a compact body against the tyrannous encroachment of the 
knights, and the formation of the Guilds, which, while holding out the 
fairest prospects for the empire, proved its most dangerous foe. The 
republican element has always been largely represented in Germany, let 
the professors say what they will; and the sturdy spirit of their fore- 
fathers has not been thrown away on the present generation. But the 
misfortune was that the empire was unwieldy, and the emperor generally 
weak, and the people, glad of the slightest prospect of emancipation, 
listened to the honeyed words of partisans, and left in the lurch their only 
true defender, the emperor. Italy was in those days, as now, a curse to 
its possessors ; the people were arrogant, rebellious, and ungrateful to a 
degree, and though successive emperors ruined their home-prospects in 
the attempt to put down the papal power, the Italian towns only returned 
the obligation by the grossest treachery. But this is a subject which 
would lead us too far. 

That the decadence of the German Empire should be an object of 
regret no one can deny, and the present state of the Continent amply 
confirms our view. We find here two great powers, Austria and Prussia, 
antagonistic and jealous of each other’s prerogative. The former was 
founded on the remnants of the imperial power, which had eventually 
become a fief of the Austrian house; the other was a parvenu among 
nations, which, by extraordinary good fortune, was received into the list 
of the European family, while possessing no title or ground for the 
usurped pre-eminence. Austria has for many years been striving to 
consolidate her influence as not allied with the interests of the Germans ; 
whether she is right or wrong, is a problem yet to be solved. Prussia, 
on the other hand, has rendered herself strong—nominally, we fancy— 
by extraneous alliances, and is pursuing the same policy at the present 
day. It is certainly a novelty in the history of Europe to find France 
and Prussia coalescing, but we imagine that it is merely an alliance or 
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potentates. The Prussian nation has too much yet to avenge before it 
can become a firm ally of the French; and we do not believe that, in 
any complication, they would remain allies. 

The policy of England, on the other hand, appears now to tend to a 
more intimate alliance with Austria than any which has existed since the 
great Continental wars. We sincerely rejoice in it, for we can but be 
gainers, since we may expect in Austria a firm and faithfulally. Of all 
the German nations, none is so well adapted to remain on amicable terms 
with England as Austria, and we trust that this alliance may become a 
fait accomph. The Anglo-French alliance has been of the most vital 
importance, in proving to the Continent what firm friends the English 
can be, no matter what provocation may be employed, from interested 
motives, to rend the bonds. We have shown that we are still disposed to 
keep to our plighted word, and Austria will, no doubt, profit by the 
lesson. That Austria is playing true to us is seen by every despatch re- 
ceived, and the attitude she has assumed on the question of the Bessa- 
rabian frontier is deserving of all praise, for it proves that she is not ter- 
rified by the Russian bugbear. 

As for the rest of Germany, but slight hope can be entertained of 
their ever emerging from their respectable mediocrity, unless some great 
scourge is again sent to purge the world of its impurities. The policy of 
the First Napoleon, the principle of the divide et impera, has borne its 
fruit, and the result, as seen in Central Germany, would be deplorable, 
were it not so intensely absurd. That poor old lady, the Germanic Diet, 
is stil prolonging a decrepit existence, and fulminating portentous 
documents which nobody cares for, and nobody reads; and the division 
of the Holy Roman Empire into Austria, Prussia, and Germany, remains 
a fait accompli, which no revolution can ever subvert, let as many pro- 
fessors be sent to a possible Frankfort parliament as there are days in the 
rear. 

And so the world wags on: new alliances are formed, old alliances are 
broken through: empires are subverted, and new kingdoms are formed 
out of the fragments as they are rent ssaliins on all sides we hear of 
rumours of war, and yet, for all that, England remains the same ; the 
calm policy which has brought us safely through a dangerous crisis is 
presiding at the helm, and we may sit tranquilly by our fireside—for our 
streets are becoming, owing to the garotters, anything but a place for 
quiet meditation—and speculate on the decline and fall of empires. 

The only thing we can wish the Germans, is that happy talent for 
carrying a revolution to a successful issue which their Anglo-Saxon 
brethren possess in so eminent a degree; and in return for Venedey’s 
‘‘ History of Germany,” with which they have favoured us, we cannot do 
better than recommend to them a careful perusal of Macaulay’s History, 
in which they can learn what to do, and at the same time what to 
avoid. 








MR. THACKERAY’S NOVELS. 


Just as every man in his relation to philosophy is born (according to 
Frederick Schlegel, and Coleridge after him) an Aristotelian or a Platonist, 
so it may be said of every contemporary novel-reader, in his relation to 
the novel, that, virtually, he has a congenital predilection for either 
Thackeray or Dickens. Hardly any reviewer of Dickens now misses 
drawing a parallel between him and Thackeray. The reviewer of 
Thackeray as a matter of course sets up a series of antitheses between 
him and Dickens. If comparisons are a odious, both Dickens and 
Thackeray may exclaim, ‘“‘ Odi profanum vulgus” of my critics. “ We 
are inclined to believe,” says one of them, “that while Mr. Thackeray 
has observed keenly enough the peculiarities of the world which he 
depicts, he has not gauged universal humanity so skilfully as Mr. 
Dickens.” Again: as Mr. Dickens goes lower in the scale of intellect 
and manners, so also he rises higher than Mr. Thackeray. Again: what 
cannot be allowed to Mr. Dickens is the invariable fidelity which ac- 
companies Mr. Thackeray's characters. While the latter are less marked, 
both in language and in exterior and manners, Mr. Dickens has a perfect 
passion for being particular, as if the portrait might be wanted in the 
“ Hue and Cry :” the effect of all which is that you trace something 
genuine in Mr. Thackeray's figures more easily than you do in Mr. 
Dickens’s—not having mci A a series of peculiarities to separate before you 


can regard the nature by itself. Or again: Rising from the perusal of 
Mr. Dickens's works, you forget that there is evil in the world, and re- 
member only the good—while the distinction drawn between the bad and 

is a broad one: rising from Mr. Thackeray's, you are doubtful of 
yourself and of humanity at large, for nobody is very bad or very good, 
and everybody seems pretty well contented—so that the morale might 
almost be summed up into the American’s creed, “ There’s wane new, 


there’s nothing true, and it don’t signify.” This was said by the late S. 
Phillips in a comparison by contrast of ‘ David Copperfield’’ with 
*“‘ Pendennis ;” and he also pointed out how it is the habit of Mr. Dickens 
to contemplate human nature in its strength, and on its unsophisticated 
side—Mr. Thackeray in its weakness and on its most artificial basis; the 
consequence being, that the former verges-on the sentimental, the latter 
on the cynical (for one is the reaction of the other); only while the first 
is no unmanly weapon in Mr. Dickens’s hand, the last is a sufficiently 
temperate one in the hand of Mr. Thackeray. If we turn from the Times 
to the Quarterlies, Edinburgh, British, North British, North American, 
Prospective, Westminster, e¢ si gue alia, we find this comparative 
degree of criticism maintained, with positive persistency in the general 
practice, and superlative variety in the details. ‘They bid us note how 
Dickens appears to have so the wider range of conception in the 
creation and presentment of character,—Thackeray to execute more 
naturally, simply, and perfectly that which is within his more limited 
sphere ; how Dickens marks his men and women by direct eccentricities 
of speech and person, and too seldom gives us the quiet, easy, level flow 
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of talk and action with which a true representation of life must to a great 
degree be filled,—while Thackeray astonishes us by the manner in which 
he contrives to give individuality to his persons without having recourse 
to much diversity of type; how Thackeray’s is the mind of closer and 
more compact, Dickens's the mind of looser, richer, and freer texture ; 
how Dickens may be the more pensive and meditative, but Thackeray is 
the more penetrating and reflective writer; how Dickens is by far the 
more opinionative and aggressive, Thackeray by far the more acquiescent 
and unpolemical tale-teller; how the artistic range of Dickens is wider, 
and his style of art more elevated—for he works more in the ideal, it 
being nonsense to say of his characters generally, in a laudatory sense, 
that they are life-like—whereas Thackeray is essentially an artist of the 
realistic school, and, like Wilkie, would probably fail, if, hankering after 
a reputation in high art, he were to prove untrue to his special faculty as 
a delineator of actual life; or again, how Thackeray’s mind, not less 
loving than Dickens’s, though less expansive in its love, is constitutionall 
unhopeful, while the other’s is cheery even to optimism; how Dickens’s 
sentiment, which, when good, is good in the first class, is frequently far- 
fetched, and pitched in an unnatural key, and his pathos elaborated by 
the artifices of the practised writer—while Thackeray's sentiment, rarely 
indulged, is never otherwise than genuine, and his pathos unforeed and 
going to the roots of the heart; how Dickens’s excellence springs from 
his heart, to whose promptings he trusts himself with an unshrinking 
faith that kindles a reciprocal enthusiasm in his readers—while in 
Thackeray, though there is no want of heart, its utterances are timorous 
and few, and held in check by the predominance of intellectual energy 
and the habit of reflection; and, once more, how the style of Dickens, 
pe eee lucid, and departing from directness and simplicity only to be 
amusingly quaint, soon became vicious, affected, and obscure—while that 
of Thackeray has always been manly and transparent, presenting his idea 
in the very fittest garb: ‘“‘ Thackeray is the more terse and idiomatic, 
Dickens the more diffuse and luxuriant writer.—In Dickens’s sentences 
there is a leafiness, a tendency to words and images for their own sake ; 
whereas in Thackeray’s one sees the stem and outline of the thought 
better.”* 

It is only of late, though, that this habit of wholesale and retail com- 
parison has sprung up. ‘Time was when Boz was hailed as top of the 
tree, and Titmarsh was nowhere. True, Michael Angelo had not yet 
shown up the booths and stalls of Vanity Fair; but he had, to observing 
eyes, foreshown his capacity for the feat. His magazine aliases had each 
and all vindicated .their right to be heard, their might to make them- 
selves heard. Here and there a judge keener of eye, and finer of taste, 
than the unjudicial or injudicious mob, recognised mark and likelihood, 
and something more, in the satirist whose magnum opus was soon to be 
refused by the publishers, Bon Gualtier did so, and predicted better 
things to come for and from such a penman. John Sterling did so, in 





* North British Review, May, 1851; Westminster Rev., April, 1853; Pro- 
spective Rev., May, 1851; Edinburgh Rev., January, 1854; Essays from the 
Times, Second Series, &c. 
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1841, saying in a published letter, “I got hold of the two first 
numbers of the ‘ y Diamond,’ and read them with extreme de- 
_ What is there better in Fielding or Goldsmith? The man is a 

ius ; and, with quiet and comfort, might produce masterpieces 
thet would last as long as any we have, and delight milhons of unborn 
readers. There is more truth and nature in one of these papers than in 
all ———’s novels together.” Not till John Sterling had been for years 
in his grave was the world brought round to some agreement with his 
opinion, by the successive appearance of full-grown and finished novels, 
which introduced to it a Becky Sharp, then a Major Pendennis, then a 
Henry Esmond, and at last a Thomas Newcome. 

Against his earliest stories the objection is too patent not to be allowed 
by the novelist’s kindliest critics—that the shadows of life are too little 
relieved for them to be either altogether true to nature, or tolerable as 
works of art. “ Bring them,” he is admonished, “‘to the touchstone whose 
test all delineations of life must bear, to be worthy of lasting repute,— 
the approval of a woman’s mind and taste,—and they are at once found 
to fail. —A woman lays down the book, feeling that it deals with situations 
and characters, = 4 rhaps, but which she can gain nothing by con- 
templating. No ond image, or suggestion, indeed, is there to offend 
her modesty—for, i in this respect, Mr. Thackeray in all his writings has 
shown that reverence for womanhood and youth, which satirists have not 
often maintained ;—but just as there are many things in life which it is 
best not to know, so in these pictures of tainted humanity there is much 
to startle the faith and to disquiet the fancy, without beg atoned for by 
any commensurate advantage.” Call him not cynical, however, on the 
strength of even these least genial and most frostbitten of his writings, 
the crabbed first-fruits, tart in quality and stunted in shape, of his pro- 
ductive power. A deep-rooted melancholy. he has, sui generis—(or 
rather it has him.) ‘Time is smoothing its wrinkles and relaxing its 
frown; it is becoming less and less liable to the suspicion of cynicism ; 
but it is chronic, constitutional, congenital, and will make itself felt to 
the end of the chapter. Mr. Thackeray’s melancholy (though he is no 
Jaques) is not the scholar’s melancholy, which is emulation; nor the 
musician’s, which is fantastical ; nor the courtier’s, which is proud ; nor 
the soldier’s, which is embitious : ; nor the lawyer’ 8, which is politic; nor 
the lady’s, which is nice; nor the lover’s, which is all these: but it is a 
melancholy of his own ;—yes, he has gained his experience. He could 
look up, one may surmise, with Carlyle to a heaven silvered with stars, 
and say, It’s a sad sight. He can suck melancholy out of a song—the 
lighter and merrier the better—as a weasel sucks eggs. His eye has the 
fatal gift of seeing, not only a skeleton in every house, but a skull beneath 
every fair face ; in my lady’s chamber his voice is heard telling her that, 
let her bloom with the roses of youth, or let her paint an inch thick, to 
this favour must she come at last. One is reminded of Tennyson’s grey 
and gap-toothed man as lean as death, who slowly rode across a withered 
heath, and lighted at a ruined inn, and harangued the wrinkled ostler, 
grim and thin, and the bitter barmaid, waning fast, and the slip-shod 
— lank and sour,—“ Death is king, and vivat rex!” the burden of 
is strain: 
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You are bones, and what of that ? 
Every face, however full, 

Padded round with flesh and fat, 
Is but modell’d on a skull. 


Or of the “dismal gallery” of skeletons in “ Gondibert,” which Charles 
Lamb somewhere calls the finest picture of mortification which has been 
read from bones : 


This dismal gallery, lofty, long, and wide, 

Was hung with skeletons of every kind ; 
Human, and all that learned human pride 

Thinks made to obey man’s high immortal mind. 
Yet on that wall hangs He, too, who so thought : 

And She, dried, by Him, whom that He obey’d. 


Or, again, of Vindici, in “The Revenger's Tragedy,” contemplating 
and addressing the skull of his dead wife, that sallow picture of his 
poisoned love, once the bright face of his betrothed lady— 


When life and beauty naturally fill’d out 
These ragged imperfections ; 

When two heav’n-pointed diamonds were set 
In those unsightly rings—— 


It is not cynicism, a Westminster Reviewer justly maintains, but a con- 
stitutional proneness to a melancholy view of life, that gives to many of 
Thackeray’s books that unpleasing colour which most readers resent. 
“ He will not let his eye rest upon a fair face, without thinking of the 
ugly skull beneath, and reminding himself and us that ‘ beauty cannot 
keep her lustrous eyes.’ In his heartiest mirth he seems to have in view 
the headache, or the labours of to-morrow,” insisting on dashing his 
brightest fancies with ‘needless shadows.” So that he ‘ will not let 
us be comfortable, after he has done his best to make us so.” Ever 
the amari aliquid surges up medio de fonte leporum. Ever the festal 
LT’ Allegro merges into Jl Penseroso. One might easily “ multiplier,” 
as a French critic says, “des passages ol se combinent & doses au moins 
égales la douceur et l’amertume” (barring the “au moins égales ;” for 
did the novelist put into his doses as large a proportion of sweets as of 
bitters, of honey and the honeycomb as of the wormwood and the gall, 
there would be no such outcry from those who swallow them, and make 
such wry faces the while). 

From the period of “ Men’s Wives,” in the Fitz-boodle papers, to the 
present time, what a boundless continuity of shade there lies in his 
pictures of married life. He takes and keeps to the shady, but not the 
sweet shady side of it, A most eligible anti-matrimonial manual might 
be made up from his opera omnia, as a wherewithal for Parents and 
Guardians to disillusionise too fervid youth, There is a pamege in Sam 
Slick’s “‘ Wise Saws and Modern Instances” so germane to the matter, 
that quotation becomes quite a pleasure and almost a duty. 


Hope! what is hope? expectin’ some unsertin thing or another to happen. 
Well, sposen it don’t happen, why then there is a nice little crop of yg ane 
ment to digest, that’s all. What’s the use of hopen at all, then? I never 
could see any use under the sun in it. That vee ought to be struek out of 
every dictionary. J’ll tell Webster so, when he gets out a new edition of his’n. 
12 
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Love is painted like a little angel, with wings, and a bow and arrow, called Cupid 
—the name of mother’s lapdog. Many’s the one I’ve painted on clocks, little, 
chubby-cheeked, onmeanen, fat, lubberly critters. I suppose it typifies that love 
is a fool. Yes, and how he does fool folks, too. Boys and gals fall in love. The 
boy is all attention and devotion, and the is all smiles, and airs, and graces, 
a pretty little winnin’ ways, and they bill and coo, and get married because 
th . Well, what do they hope? Oh, they hope they will love all the 
days of their lives, and they hope their lives will be ever so long just to love 
each other ; its such a sweet thing to love. Well, they hope a great deal more, 
I guess. The boy hopes arter he’s married his wife will smile as sweet as ever 
and twice as often, and be just as neat and twice as neater, &. . . . Poor 
fellow, he ain’t spoony at all. Is he? And he hopes that her temper will be 
as gentle and as meek and as mild as ever: in fact, no temper at all—all amia- 
bility—an angel in petticoats. Well, she hopes every minute he has to spare he 
will fly to her on the wings of love—legs ait fast enough, and running might 
burst his lungs, but {y to her—-and never leave her, but bill and coo for ever, 
and will let her will be Ais law; sartainly won’t want her to wait on him, but for 
himto tend on her, the devoted critter, like a heavenly ministering white he-nigger. 
Well, don’t they hope they may get all this? And do they? Jist go into any 
house you like, and the last two that talks is these has been lovers. They have 
said their say, and are tired talking; they have kissed their kiss, and an onion 
has spiled it; they have strolled their stroll, for the dew is on the grass all day 
now. His dress is ontidy, and he smokes a short black pipe (he didn’t even 
smoke a cigar before he was married), and the ashes get on his waistcoat ; but 
who cares? it’s only his wife to see it—and he kinder guesses he sees wrinkles, 
where he never saw ’em afore, on her stocking ankles: and her shoes are 2 
little, just a little, down to heel; and she comes down to breakfast with her hair 
and dress looking as if it were a little more neater, it would be a little more 
better. He sits up late with old friends, and he lets her go to bed alone; and 
she cries, the little angel! but it’s only because she has a headache. The heart 
—oh! there’s nothing wrong there—but she’s lately troubled with shockin’ bad 
nervous headaches, and can’t think what in the world is the cause. The dashing 
young gentleman has got awful stingy too, lately. He sais housekeepin’ costs 
too much, rips out an ugly word every now and then, she never heerd afore ; 
but she hopes—what ce the poor dupe hope? Why, she hopes he ain’t 
swearin’; but it sounds amazin’ like it—that’s a fact. What is that ugly word 
“dam,” taat he uses so often lately ? and she looks it out in the dictionary, and 
she finds “dam” means the “ mother of a colt.” Well, she hopes to be a mother 
a ony day, poor crittur! So here hope has ended in her finding a mare’s 
nest at last. 


This is a prosaic vulgar pendant to Mr. Thackeray’s oft-repeated sar- 
casms on the anomalies of married life. He would not have put in that 
extravagance about hunting up a too familiar word in the dictionary. He 
too, would relieve the picture, or deepen it, by some touch of rent saooe 
or pathos, such as we in vain look for in the Clockmaker’s hard-grained, 
cross-grained handiwork. But the Clockmaker’s description is a pendant 
to Thackeray's favourite moralisings about Strephon and Chloe first lan- 
guishing apart and joining in a rapture—and then “ you hear that Chloe 
is crying, and Strephon has broken his crook across her back. Can you 
mend it so as to ew no marks of rupture? Not all the priests of 
Hymen, not all the incantations to the gods can make it whole!” Or 
his twice and thrice-told tale of how the poor lamp that lights at first 
the nuptial chamber is extinguished by a hundred winds and draughts 
down the chimney, or sputters out for want of feeding: “ And then—and 
then it is Chloe, in the dark, stark awake, and Strephon snoring un- 
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heeded ; or vice versd, ’tis poor Strephon that has married a heartless 
jilt, and awoke out of that absurd vision of a felicity which was to 
last for ever, and is over like any other dream.” The chances are, by-the- 
by, in Mr. Thackeray’s tales, that it is Chloe who is stark awake, 


In the dead unhappy night, and when the rainis on the roof— 


and that it is Strephon who snores on, with treble trumpet power, making 
night hideous. One of Mr. Thackeray’s ablest eulogists, while owning 
that the creator of Becky and Beatrix is no favourite with women gene- 
rally, contends that he certainly ought to be one; for, despite his sarcasms 
on their foibles, no writer has enforced their virtues more earnestly, or 
represented with equal energy the wrongs they suffer daily and hourly 
in their hearts and homes from the selfishness and sensuality of men. He 
has from the first been fond of, and skilful in, portraying gentle, patient, 
home-keeping, neglected, forgiving women—whose charity suffereth 
long and is kind, is not easily provoked, beareth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things, and in a word, never faileth—women like the 
young wife of that dashing, flippant adventurer, the Comte-Pacha de 
Bonneval,—*“‘ modeste, sacrifice, résignée, et aussi longtemps devouée 
quil y eut moyen a lhonneur et aux interéts de cet aimable mauvais 
sujet, qui court d’aventure en aventure,” and, in defiance of all her deli- 
cate, tender, every way charming letters, “ ne lui répond pas.” 


Woman, they say, was only made of Man. 
Methinks ’tis strange they should be so unlike ; 
It may be all the best was cut awa 

To make the woman, and the naught was left 
Behind with him. 


So conjectures Viola—not Shakspeare’s, but Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
(in “ The Coxcomb”)—and it is pleasant for both sexes, if mortifying for 
one, to hear the fast young fellow she is going to put up with for better 
for worse, pay this tribute to womankind for her sake, in a subsequent 


act of the play : 


Oh, Women! that some one of you will take 
An everlasting pen into your hands, 

And grave in paper, which the writ shall make 
More lasting than the marble monuments, 
Your matchless virtues to posterity — 

Which the defective race of envious man 
Strive to conceal. 


But Mr. Thackeray's female contemporaries resent his giving as types 
of the sex, and repeating over and over again with certain modifications, 
two such representative women as Becky and Amelia—as though there 
were no alternative beyond clever wickedness and insipid amiability. Nay, 
Amelia is not so amiable afterall. But were she ever so much the more 
amiable, probably by that much the more would she be extra insipid. 
Hence an Edinburgh Reviewer, who pronounces Amelia “a creature of 
extraordinary skill,” yet lays at her i one of the chief blemishes in 
“Vanity Fair’—complaining that while the novelist keeps repeating 
that she was adorable, the perfection of womanhood, and all that, he 
endows her with no higher qualities than would make her agreeable as a 
plaything, and useful as a slave ; whereas playthings or slaves are not 
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what men look for in wives—for men want partners of their cares, coun- 
sellors in their exities, aids in their enterprises, and om see in 
their pursuits. “ To represent a pretty face, an affectionate disposition, 
and a weak intellect as together constituting the most attractive of 
women, is a libel on both sexes.” Charlotte Bronté wrote an ardent 
panegyric on the author of “ cenity Fair ;” but what must she have 

of his young lady characters ? she, the creator, the prose-ro:rns 
of a Jane Eyre, a Shirley, a Lucy Snowe. However, let us not forget 
that he, too, is the creator, in post-Amelian times, of a Helen Pendennis 
and a Laura Bell, of an Ethel Newcome as well as a Rosa Mackenzie. 
Concurrently with these creations, per contra, there have been portentous 
additions from all classes, high and low, to the black band of Rebecca 
and her Daughters. 

Probably not more than one reader in ten rates at its rare worth Mr. 
Thackeray’s style. He is occasionally capable of slovenliness and slips ; 
but, as a whole, his manner is charming by its ease, simplicity, and 
expressiveness. He never frames and glazes an idea, it has been said, but 
uses the simplest words in the simplest kind of way to bring out his 
meaning. His meaning clear to himself, he does not write about it and 
about it. Flourishes are out of his line ; a good running hand, and the 
pen of a ready writer, are his ways and means : 


Verba toge sequeris, junctura callidus acri, 
Ore teres modico, salfentns radere mores 
Doctus, et ingenuo culpam defigere ludo. 

Persil, Sat. V. 


This he may be pretty safely told; and to this he may safely reply, 


Non equidem hoc studeo, bullatis ut mihi nugis 

Pagina turgescat, eéc. 
His style has become mellower and richer with age and practice; but in 
his earliest fictions—in the “ Hoggarty Diamond,” and the ‘ Shabby 
Genteel Story,” and the “ Luck of Barry Lyndon,” and “The Ravens- 
wing,” &c., it was conspicuous for fluency and unaffected ease. And now, 
who, with nerves to be distressed by the inflated inanities of fashionable 
fine writing, and a taste still susceptible to better influences, 


who not listens, with delighted smile, 
To the pure Saxon of that silver style ? 





Or who, as a North British Reviewer has asked, can get tired of those 
“careless and inimitable graces”—the even stream of pleasantry, inex- 
haustible, and seeming almost spontaneous, so little effort does it betray 
in the writer, so unfatiguing to the reader is it; the unmistakable 
fidelity of every, even the lightest touch; the pensive pathos lurking 
under the merciless castigation of the vices and sillinesses of the world. 
This “pensive pathos” is another characteristic to which probably not 
more than one reader in ten does justice. 

It is not, indeed, prominently obtruded on his attention. But none 
the less it pervades and permeates all these fictions in wider or narrower 
underlying current, now and then welling up into sight and sound. A 
crowd of examples might be cited. Two or three only, not so much 
selected as taken by chance, from his stories of some dozen years and 
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those of some dozen months old, may not be unwelcome, in illustration 
of that kind, tender, simple, loving nature, which is ever correcting the 
possible tendencies of satire per se, by some whispered “aside” of pathos, 
that in artless truth, goes straight to—as straight as it came from—the 


heart. 

Take Fitz-boodle’s description of Sir George Thrum’s old, tall, dingy 
house, furnished in the reign of George IIL, his beloved master, and not 
much more cheerful now than a family vault—the awfully funereal look 
of its last-century ornaments—the grey gloom that hangs over the stairs 
in all such houses—the dull-coloured old carpet that winds its way up 
the same, growing thinner, duller, and more threadbare, as it mounts to 
the bedroom floors. There is something awful, says Mr. Fitz-boodle, in 
a reverie over his wine at Sir George’s, in the bedroom of a respectable 
old couple of sixty-five: he bids us think of the old feathers, turbans, 
bugles, petticoats, pomatum-pots, spencers, white satin shoes, false fronts, 
the old flaccid boneless stays tied up in faded riband, the dusky fans, the 
old forty years old baby-linen. 


The letters of Sir George when he was young, poor Murza’s doll, who died 
in 1803, Frederick’s first corduroy breeches, and the newspaper which contains 
the account of his distinguishing himself at the siege of ingapatam. All 
these lie somewhere damp and squeezed down into glum old presses and ward- 
robes. At that glass the wife has sat many times these fifty years; in that old 
morocco bed her children were born. Where are they now? Fred, the brave 
captain, and Charles, the saucy colleger; there hangs a drawing of him done 
be ag Beechey, and that sketch by Boker, was the very likeness of Louisa 
belore ..... 

“ Mr. Fitz-boodle! for Heaven’s sake come down. What are you doing in a 
lady’s bedroom ?” 

“The fact is, madam, I had no business there in life, but, having had quite 
enough wine with Sir George, my thoughts had wandered up-stairs into the 
sanctuary of female excellence, where your ladyship nightly reposes. You do 
not sleep so well now as in old days, though there is no patter of little steps to 
wake you overhead.” 


What truth and beauty in such an obiter dictum as this (and there is 
no stint of such) in “ Esmond :” 


Gracious God! who was he, weak and friendless creature, that such a love 
should be poured out on him? Not in vain, not in vain has he lived—hard and 
thankless should he be to think so—that has such a treasure given him. What 
is ambition compared to that ?—but selfish vanity. To be rich—to be famous? 
What do these profit a year hence, when other names sound louder than yours ; 
when you lie hidden away under ground, along with the idle titles engraven on 
your coffin? But only true love lives after you, follows your memory with 
secret blessing, or precedes you, and intercedes for you. Non omnis moriar—if 
dying, I yet live in a tender heart or two; nor am lost and hopeless living, if a 
sainted departed soul still loves and prays for me. 

Take, again, an instance from the author’s latest fiction. The veteran 
Thomas Newcome sees his niece Ethel, and is sadly reminded, by her 
sweet young looks, of a first love of his own : 

There was no point of resemblance, and yet a something in the girl’s look, 
voice, and movements, which caused his heart to thrill, and an image out of the 
past to rise up and salute him. The eyes which had brightened his youth (and 
which he saw in his dreams and thoughts for faithful years afterwards, as though 
they looked at him out of heaven), seemed to shine upon him after five-and- 
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thirty years. He remembered such a fair bending neck and clustering hair, 
such a light foot and airy figure, such a slim hand lying in his own, and now 
from it with a gap of ten thousand long days between. It is an old 
saying, that we forget nothing ; as people in fever begin suddenly to talk the 
of their infancy: we are stricken by memory sometimes, and old 
affections rush back on us as vivid as in the time when they were our daily talk, 
when their presence gladdened our eyes, when their accents thrilled in our ears, 
when with passionate tears and grief we flung ourselves upon their hopeless 
corpses. Parting is death, at least as far as life is concerned. A passion comes 
to an end; it is carried off in a coffin, or, weeping in a post-chaise, it drops out 
of life one way or other, and the earth-clods close over it, and we see it no 
more. But it has been part of our souls, and it is eternal. Does a mother not 
love her dead infant? a man his lost mistress? with the fond wife nestling at 
his side—yes, with twenty children smiling round his kuee? No doubt, as the 
old soldier held the girl’s hand in his, the little talisman led him back to Hades, 
and he saw Leonora... . . : 


And there abruptly the scene shifts, from Dreamland, fresh with the 
dew of life’s morning, five times seven years ago; and the grey elder drops 
the talisman, and is back in common life again, amid the din of his 
younger brother’s children. There is a time for all things, and the time 
for such reveries is short. Not in the gamesome presence of prattlers 
each intent on Uncle’s undivided attention, is the time 


To weep afresh love’s long-since cancell’d woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight. 


Often enough are the “ sessions of sweet silent thought ” thus hastily and 
sine die adjourned. 

A long-ago letter of Clive Newcome’s to his father, when Clive began 
to see the world, and the world was all before him, suggests to Clive’s 
biographer, as he looks at it, these true, sweet, solemn thoughts, on long- 
ago letters in general,—speaking home to each of us in particular : 


In the faded ink, on the yellow paper that may have crossed and recrossed 
oceans, that has lain locked in chests for years, and buried under piles of family 
archives, while your friends have been dying and your head has grown white— 
who has not disinterred mementoes like these—from which the past smiles at 
you sadly, shimmering out of Hades an instant but to sink back again into the 
cold shades, perhaps with a faint, faint sound as of a remembered tone—a 
ghostly echo of a once familiar laughter? I was looking of late at a wall in the 

aples museum, whereon a boy of Herculaneum eighteen hundred years ago had 
scratched with a nail the figure of a soldier. I could fancy the child turning 
round and smiling on me after having done his etching. Which of us that is 
thirty years old has not had his Pompeii? Deep under ashes lies the Life of 
Youth,—the careless Sport, the Pleasure and Passion, the darling Joy. You 
open an old letter-box and look at your own childish scrawls, or your mother’s 
letter to you when you were at school; and excavate your heart. O me for the 
day when the whole city shall be bare and the chambers unroofed—and every 
cranny visible to the Light above, from the Forum to the Lupanar ! 


Colonel Newcome (clarum et venerabile nomen !) sacrifices many a 
personal wish, resolutely and in cheery silence, for his son’s welfare. And 
the self-sacrifice of father for son is thus commented on : 


The young fellow, I dare say, gave his parent no more credit for his long self- 
denial, than many other children award to theirs. We take such life-offerings 
as our due commonly. The old French satirist avers that in a love affair there 
is usually one person who loves, and the other, gui se laisse aimer ; it is only in 
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later days, perhaps, when the treasures of love are spent, and the kind hand cold 
which minis them, that we remember how tender it was; how soft to 
soothe ; how eager to shield; how ready to support and caress. The ears may 
no longer hear, which would have received our words of thanks so delightedly. 
Let us hope those fruits of love, though tardy, are yet not all too late; and 
though we bring our tribute of reverence and gratitude, it may be to a grave- 
stone, there is an acceptance even there for the stricken heart’s oblation of fond 
remorse, contrite memories, and pious tears. I am thinking of the love of Clive 
Newcome’s father for him ret perhaps, young reader, that of yours and 
mine for ourselves); how the old man lay awake, and devised kindnesses, and 
gave his all for the love of his son; and the young man took, and spent, and 
slept, and made merry. Did we not say at our tale’s commencement that all 
stories were old? Careless prodigals and anxious elders have been from the 
peginning ; and so may love, and repentance, and forgiveness endure even to 
the end. 


To find room for morceaux of this kind, omission may be made, with- 
out much compunction, of comment on the novelist’s salient points as 
satirist and humorist of the first order. Page after page too might (but 
must not) be filled with notes upon minor particulars for which he is 
note-worthy ; his wnigue talent for imitating female correspondence ; his 
skill in the home-manufacture of broken English; his truthful portrai- 
ture of children “ to the life ”—so different from the boy and girl idealities 
typified in Mrs, Stowe’s preterperfect Eva, and Miss Yonge’s preterplu- 
perfect Johnnie ; his almost intuitive interpretation of the real life that 
underlies the factitious, in good society ; his familiarity with the carte of 
a Russell-square dinner, and the et cetera of a Belgrave belle’s full 
dress ; his 

But hark! Methought I heard a voice cry, Write no more. Askest 
thou, curious reader, the whence and why of ches abrupt warning? ’Tis 
the imprecation (deprecation I mean) of the evil ayyeAos of the press— 
the loud and long-drawn-out suspirium, de profundis (from the bottom 
of the staircase I mean), of that ‘sad boy,” the Printer’s Devil. No 
other summons, gentlest of gentle readers, could or should avail at this 
juncture to separate so rudely ’twixt thee and me; but there is demoniac 
agency in the case. 





I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay— 

I see a hand you cannot see 
Which beckons me away— 


the voice being that of the husky, dusky imp aforesaid, and the hand his 
outstretched, unsightly, unwashed, ink-and-dust-and-dirt-begrimed paw. 
The one hoarsely bawls ‘“ Time’s up!”—the other is inexorably held out 
for “ copy.” 

“ Welcome, little stranger!’’ smiles one reader. ‘ Don’t keep him 
waiting,” sneers a second. “ Better late than never,” snores a third. 
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DIPLOMACY—FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


To the monarch who laid the foundation of the French Revolution, in 
attempting to realise dreams of false grandeur under grievous — op- 
ion, are we indebted for the perfecting of what is called “ diplomacy.” 
nder the present advanced state of the popular mind this system of stra- 
tegic action in negotiation, established in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, remains little altered throughout Europe. The evil genius of the 
with false pleas of its convenience and long usage, has not suffered 
it wholly to depart with other relics of the time of Louis XIV., however 
desirable for the sake of common honesty in political affairs. It should 
have perished with the downfal of the race to which it owed its existence. 
The deformities of diplomacy, or the wiles and stratagems of the art, in 
their ripeness under the house of Bourbon, so far from exciting repro- 
bation, were esteemed clever methods to win advantages over opponents 
of integrity and plain dealing. The art did not affect to tolerate knavery 
unless the knave was of its own selection. It had recourse to truth most 
nen SE when it would aid a profitable falsehood. Born of chicane 
nurtured by deception, it yet exists, almost the only remnant of a 
period in modern history for which humanity has cause to blush. 

We indulge the hope that our own diplomatists, while they find it in- 
convenient to abandon the past to the letter,—in other words, to say 
“yea” and “nay” in replication where the matter is clear as the noonday 
sun, practising evasion for its own sake, and qualified negation for the 
sake of delay, if with no other object, fully justified by precedent and 
custom, connived at, although not exactly tolerated by sound moral prin- 
ciple,—we indulge the hope that our own diplomatists make use at 
present only of the fragments of the original system, though we confess 
we do not know how this is to be achieved where the gift of speech is 
not alone given to conceal the thoughts, but to falsify them. It may be 
otherwise ; every era has its marvels. 

Why should negotiation between nations be clothed in ambiguity and 
plain dealing be shunned ? Why should the transactions which involve 
the fortune of empire remain closet affairs, to be resolved only in the 
memoirs of courtiers or ministers of state at periods when the actors in the 
farces or tragedies, whichever they may happen to be, can neither hear 
their own praises nor the anathemas that blacken their dust? In Eng- 
land, it is true, parliament demands the public documents between courts. 
We are speaking of diplomacy in general; but even here all is mystery 
till it is too late to administer a remedy to an error. We cannot imagine 
why the ministers of any country cannot, taking time for consideration, 
decide definitively in council how far it becomes them to advance or recede 
upon any negotiable question, and, in place of a wearisome waste of words 
and reams o nee, state their resolve and have done with it. 
Protocols and perplexing documents, ambiguity and cypher, are the 
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artillery of diplomacy. Now as to cypher. If we wanted a picture of 
the mode of debating, corresponding, delaying, concealing, and mystifying 
in state affairs with foreign courts, that of the cypher would represent in 
itself the peculiar graces and leading features of the art in the foreign 
department of every European country. It would be a worthy repre- 
sentative of the whole art, its secrecy, hidden correspondence, duplicity, 
and violations of public and private confidence. So essential is it to poli- 
tical curiosity to discover secrets, that it is not without precedent to prac- 
tise revolting crimes for the purpose, by waylaying the envoys of neigh- 
bouring states, butchering them, and carrying off their despatches. This 
was done by Austria at Radstadt, within remembrance. Whether an 
open policy would not be safer and more useful to nations, we shall not 
attempt to discuss; that it would be more honourable, moral, and be- 
coming the rulers of enlightened and powerful empires, cannot be doubted. 
It is from the natural tendency of Englishmen to speak their minds 
boldly, a habit generated by a free constitution, that they are so often 
outwitted by their neighbours in their negotiations. 

We have just observed that the practice of communicating by cypher 
is a true picture of diplomacy, not merely with the view of simple con- 
cealment, but of mystification. Decent Roman letters could be read, so 
could German, or Greek, or Arabic characters. Recourse is had, therefore, 
to cyphers, or to characters. It is not enough that communications are 
conveyed by special messengers, and delivered hand to hand, the entire 
verbiage of the instructions and documents must be written in cypher, 
and the — be continually changed. This might be useful to puzzle 
the post-offices in which there is an establishment for the dishonest pur- 
pose of opening letters, reading, copying, and resealing them, when there 
is any suspicion about their contents—steam being used for wafers, dry 
heat for wax, the impression of the seal being first taken by a peculiar 
process. Nothing is thought of the delay of a single post should it occur, 
which it does not, unless there is pressure upon the employés at the 
moment. ‘Those to whom letters are addressed little think their epistles 
are read, and, perhaps, copied for the police. Letters in cypher render 
the delay greater in private correspondence, but decipherers are kept to 
read them. The Foreign Office documents are sent by messengers in Eng- 
land, so called; or in France and Germany by couriers, besides being im 
cypher. Expresses are called estafettes on the Continent when thus de- 
spatched. The use of the cypher amid scenes of warfare is obvious—but 
we must not dilate. Referring, therefore, to the Foreign Office. Upon the 
departure of an ambassador he takes from the office, for the purpose of 
mystification and secret correspondence, three documents. One of these 
is divided into columns, marked with the letters of the alphabet adopted, 
and the syllables, words, or phrases most likely to be used in the course 
of the negotiation with which he is entrusted. To these are also affixed 
the names of the sovereigns, kingdoms, or republics, and principal 
ministers of each. The last or third column contains the secret writing 
of the Foreign Office, designating the numbers of the cyphers or characters 
used, by being attached to each letter, word, or phrase, as their significa- 
tion. Cyphers sometimes stand for letters, ed 23 or whole phrases; the 


key being in the hands of the corresponding parties. Tables of nouns, 
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verbs, and phrases, with their initial letters, are prepared for the cor- 
respondent, different numbers being employed to designate the same 
word, in order, in case of accident, that it may be more difficult to de- 
cipher the document. No ordinary letters are used, for fear they should 
aid in deciphering. The words are distinguished by a point, in order 
that they may be read by their terminations. 

The decipherer shows in one column all the numbers of which the 
deciphering cypher is composed in their natural order. The next column 
contains the word, phrase, or letter designated. When a despatch is to 
be deciphered, the signification of the first number is sought, and the word 
it means written over it, the figures being set wide apart. The figures 
may refer as well to corresponding cyphers, So far everything appears 
simple and honest enough, but as the words of diplomatists are used to 
conceal their thoughts, so their cyphers are not only used to conceal their 
words, but to betray those who pry into their secrets. If an employé be 
tempted, yet honest, he mentions the reward he has been offered to fur- 
nish the key. He is directed to take the bribe for useful intelligence, and 
to proceed as usual. The corrupter is then made the victim of his attempt 
to corrupt. The minister writes, suppose to an ambassador, the reverse 
of his real meaning, and of what he would communicate. He then affixes 
a sign or character to the despatch, which sign is always privately ar- 
ranged before the departure of the ambassador. This, called the “ an- 
nulling,” or “ negative” sign, not only annuls all in the despatch as it 
stands, but indicates that it must be understood in an opposite sense. 
Sometimes a partially false key is sent, which causes the corrupter to run 
into all kinds of error. ‘The true despatch, in such cases, is always sent 
by a special messenger, or in some indirect manner. ‘There are upon 
record, in some cabinets, details of various modes of diplomatic cheating 
in this way which would half fill a volume. Sometimes ambassadors are 
despatched from home all with different cyphers. Among themselves, 
the correspondence is carried on by what is diplomatically denominated 
a “cypher bannal,” arranged on the same plan as the office cyphers, 
but with totally different characters. ‘This secret correspondence not 
only serves to aid in overreaching another, but it constitutes a latent 
mode of conveying at times very mischievous communications to dally 
with, or delay, or conclude negotiations, as it may happen, when the 
negotiating parties are not all well informed, or some intervening point 
gives one party an advantage. ‘The present Bolgrad affair was no doubt 
managed in St. Petersburg, the inexplicable geographical ignorance of 
the Allies giving the Russians a fair diplomatic opportunity to avail 
themselves of a fact to the letter ; and one fact in favour of anything in 
diplomacy is worth a hundred declarations of intention. ‘‘ You did not 
specify what Bolgrad you intended, as you should have done,” say the 
Russians ; “we have a right to give up one place of that name and no 
more.” As to Russian maps, forged for the purpose of deception, no one 
can believe it. The allied plenipotentiaries or agents were geographically 
ignorant—a thing quite common. Last war we sent fine armies to in- 
vade mat ang and the staff had not a map of the country invaded 
among them. It is sheer ignorance in those who are entrusted with 
similar duties that causes the mischief, as it causes most other mis- 
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chiefs. How comes it that private individuals do not commit such 
errors in their concerns? 

But it is admitted beyond question, that in diplomacy as in love all 
advantages are to be taken. Honour is a chimera in a political art 
which, affecting to provide for the safety of the state by means of friendly 
connexions with independent powers, through the formation of treaties 
the performance of which can never be ensured, takes advantage of any 
means to the end. The avowed object is always laudable, such as an 
attention to the interests of any state with those on friendly terms, to 
obtain information political or commercial, or gain some concession. To 
this end a knowledge of the actual relative state of nations is useful to 
form the basis of negotiations. The agents, too, should be exceedingly 
well instructed persons, of sound judgment, enlightened minds, discreet, 
possessing the necessary firmness, and gentlemanly and open in manner. 
We take it this is not the case with many who bear the title of ambas- 
sadors from some countries, and that the Foreign Office minister here has 
to furnish some of them with aides from his own staff to enable them to 
carry out their duties to his satisfaction. 

But the stratagems of diplomacy which were perfected in the last 
century do not belong to the art itself in its pristine state, which respected 
only ambassadors Ho envoys who were privileged by the mutual consent 
of nations in order to keep up friendly relations. The intrigues, duplicity, 
and vices of diplomacy were subsequent introductions, which reached 
their highest point, as before observed, under the Bourbon family in 
France. The French have been celebrated for their cleverness in diplo- 
macy, having almost always outwitted us in negotiation, and when chid 
for the want of directness in the means they adopted, pleading that their 
fate was too hard for their virtue. Talleyrand was the first French di- 
plomatist of recent times—to be admired, perhaps, rather than imitated, 
even by those not over-scrupulous in the practice of the art. His skil- 
fulness in protracting, ood, rapidity in concluding, a negotiation, were 
remarkable. At present, the Russians seem to repose more trust in the 
effects of their diplomacy than any other European state ; but they are 
too bold in its display to succeed. Their designs are not well wrapped 
up. Their confidence in their national strength renders them sometimes 
careless of disguise. We suspect they have much open courage, which 
makes them too free with those small, untenable pleas which mar points 
of greater importance. Their claim to Serpent Island, from its unten- 
able character, weakens that to Bolgrad, in which, we think, they have 
the best of the business. They were not bound to set France and 
England right, but to obtain every advantage that a worsted party could 
do. The general character of (Ae se is to outwit and cheat. In- 
directness is a useful ally, and not to be spurned. The evident intention 
of a treaty concluded with an omission such as that of defining Bolgrad, 
can have nothing to do with the treaty after the signature of both parties 
is affixed. There is the fact against the allegation, which is everything. 

Serpent Island belongs to Turkey as the Eddystone belongs to Corn- 
wall, Let us imagine Dartmouth, Plymouth, Loo, and Fowey to be 
to many mouths of a great river; to those entrances, or some of them, 
the distance is about nineteen or twenty miles. The Eddystone is, 
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therefore, an i tguide. It would be ridiculous to say it belonged 
to the Isle of Wight, so much more to the east, and still more absurd to 
say it belonged to France. Yet such is the real question at issue here. 
To be more exact, the four mouths of the Danube are the Kilia on the 
north, the Soulineh, St. George, and Porticheh channels in succession to 
the south. All these are in Turkey. Supposing them at the base of a 
triangle on the coast, the Fidonisi, or Serpent Island, would be east from 
the Soulineh mouth of the Danube. It is small, not two thousand feet 
square, with steep, rocky shores, only accessible in three places, about 
twenty fathoms out of the water, which at half a mile from the coast has 
from twenty to three fathoms water, mud and shelly bottom. It is covered 
with brushwood, and has a large old well, and some of the foundations 
of very ancient walls. It can be of no use but as a place for a light to 
the mouths of the Danube, the light or island being the best departure for 
the Soulineh mouth, steering W. by S. (west), distance about twenty miles. 
In steering from Constantinople to Odessa, which few Russian ships will 
do compared to foreigners, steering N.N.E. + E. by compass, the true 
course will be nine or ten miles to the east of Serpent’s Island in place of 
the west, not between the island and mouths of the Danube. No seaman 
who understood his work would even take that course for Odessa, but 
would keep much more towards the coast of the Crimea, the prevalent 
winds being from the north-east, and seldom long enough from any other 
oar to carry a ship up to Odessa. All this renders the ins of 

ussia to the island still more untenable. Nor is there the excuse that it 
was not specified in the treaty. If England were to cede the counties 
of Hants, Sussex, and Dorset to Russia, the Isle of Wight would be un- 
derstood as ceded also. How many diplomatic notes and reams of paper 
Fidonisi Island may yet cost, it is impossible to say. We may be certain 
that the labour lavished upon it, and the cyphers expended, will be ex- 
ceedingly onerous to the employés of the great Powers. 

But the Foreign Offices have their diplomatic spies scattered over 
Europe. Even in England emissaries have been placed near great per- 
sonages upon eo occasions. We remember, many years ago, when 
one of — ood visited the Continent, there was a person in his suite 
appointed to report home all he heard and observed. He did not like his 
post, and felt so awkward in the matter that he neglected his duty, if duty 
it were, and became a marked man in consequence in the office. The 
Austrian Foreign Office has its emissaries in this country. We have heard 
of one or two remarkable instances of the truth of this. Not long ago, 
in Portland-place, an Austrian mouchard had the impudence to follow an 
English gentleman up to the very threshold of the house where he was 
calling. The same man had been seen repeatedly watching his footsteps 
before, greatly to his annoyance ; he therefore determined to bring him 
to book, and did so. All he got was an apology, and regret that he had 
mistaken him for another person. To show how narrowly some English- 
men are watched, even in their own capital, a merchant, the last summer, 
thinking of an excursion to the Continent, went to the Austrian embass) 
for a passport. He had never been in the Austrian dominions, but in- 
tended to visit Italy, xd Switzerland. On giving his name, some hesita- 
tion was displayed. He was told he could go without one, and procure 
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what was needful abroad—evidently a subterfuge. He told the employé 
that he knew it was absolutely necessary to have a passport here, and 
reiterated his request. The employé departed, it was clear, to consult 
some one, and came back with a direct refusal, because the name was on 
a certain list of prohibited persons in this country. He found it difficult to 
conjecture the reason, as he had not been out of England, but recollected 
that once or twice he had invited to his table several foreigners, one or 
two of whom were probably Hungarian refugees. How should this be 
known without a system of espionage of a tolerably close character? Lord 
Holland and Lady Morgan—it is now, perhaps, nearly forgotten—were 
excluded from the Austrian dominions by an edict of Francis, the late 
emperor. The Foreign Offices in the different European kingdoms act 
over the rest of the world as their ministers of police act within them, as 
far as they are able to do so. Of course this remark has no relevancy to 
England. 

The great question is whether the system of modern diplomacy cannot 
be improved by being simplified. All that is great, powerful, and really 
influential, is simple, just, and decided. When a mighty people see their 
way clear, and have determined upon the right course—we mean 
people the administration, which is its executive—there is nothing like 

lain dealing. ‘ So far we will go, and no farther, in or out of alliances, 
to the letter of which we shall faithfully adhere. We are determined to 
abandon the old evasive machinery in our future negotiations, and neither 
to cheat nor be cheated. We have too long shared in the chicanery 
customary for a century or two past, and it is time to lay it aside, and 
interchange in diplomacy with the openness and candour so honourable in 
private life, and so immediately effective.” 

Such language as this would become England in her present position, 
and France also. We have lately seen, in the case of the Prussian state 
papers and their betrayal, how ineffective to any good end is the old mode 
of proceeding. There can be no mischief in open conduct, but a good 
deal in that which is underhand. States are but larger families, and we 
well know the irretrievable mischief produced by family intrigues, and, 
on the other hand, the harmony of candid conduct. Statesmen have too 
much of the love of usage in their composition, and see too much of the 
impossible in everything. They are the last to move with the times, as if 
it were designed we should be humiliated by the delays which, owing to 
the influence of custom over reason, render thinking persons justifiably 
impatient. A great engineer said, ‘‘ Our rulers were not prepared for rail- 
roads at above ten miles an hour—to say more would alarm them—though 
we know we can move thirty miles, and more than that, but they cannot 
comprehend it.” Steam is of no use for the navy, was the report of 
naval officers upon that which persons out of office were using to evident 
advantage. The navy at last adopted it. Just as it was with the in- 
credulity as to mechanical power on the part of official persons, so it is 
with those who are the eal in regard to subjects similar to that of which 
we are speaking. There was reason governing in the minds of those who 
introduced steam-ships and railways, but reason is a quality that obtains 
but a limited influence in common minds compared to custom. Its results 
are prevalent only among a few insulated individuals, whose difficulty is 
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to render them current after the laborious task of obtaining credit for 
them with the influential few. 

Richelieu and Mazarine, in the present day, are objects of distaste 
rather than of laudation, yet what praise did they not obtain for their 
intrigues. The obtainment of any end regardless of the means, if that 
end were congenial with the political course it was desired to follow, 
justified everything. We live in better days, and are beginning to think 
that such notions are by no means allied to the perfection of human reason. 
We must have a savour of rectitude even in political negotiations, of which 
we fully believe, there was little danger of intrusion in times gone by. We 
would have the document submitted to this country by Lord Aberdeen— 
the moral picture of the late Emperor of Russia—considered as a proof of 
the necessity of a change in the old system of diplomacy. A sovereign 
ravening for domain, and for property that was not his own, secretly 
tenders as a bribe of assent what he did not possess to obtain a sanction 
for acrime. This only came to light by accident: in other words, we 
did not know the iniquity of one royal heart until an accident revealed it. 
Our ministers were too honourable to agree to such a scheme of ambi- 
tion. Let us imagine they had not been honourable men, we should, as 
a nation, have been supposed to sanction gross atrocities, and been led to 
uphold nationally with the sword that of the motive cause of which we 
knew nothing. 

We hope, then, that the day is not far distant when a reform will occur 
in the diplomatic system. We have lately been shown that it is based 
upon unworthy practices—upon concealment, evasion, and chicanery. 

ould not a more open and bolder mode of displaying our will as a nation, 
pro or con., be more worthy of our country and of the era in which we 
live? When Lord Palmerston was at the head of the Foreign Office, 
he was accused of being straightforward, and even brusque, by the 
German states, to which we have always been too nearly allied. If it 
really were so, it cannot be discommended. The diplomacy of the age 
must try human patience sufficiently. That nobleman is now Premier. 
No one understands the diplomatic art better from experience, and it is a 
task worthy of that experience to amend it. The waste of time con- 
sumed in diplomacy is deplorable; yet, after all, it often concludes in 
much ado about nothing, except furnishing newspapers with articles one 
day, the sense of which they must contradict the next. ‘ Diplomacy,” 
says Johnson, “is a privilege.” We agree with the lexicographer, it is a 
privilege—the privilege of doing and undoing, of saying and unsaying 
anything, and making the common sense of nations its dupes. 











